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The Bacon was not set for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 
Cuaucer. Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Che Gramekeeper’s Cottage. 
I, 


How Doctor Puiot vistrep THE OLD Priory CuurcH or DuNMow. 


Doctor Prot found it bitterly cold. 

The wind seemed to come from “thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice,” and penetrated to his very bones, through his roquelaure and muff. 
Besides, he could scarcely keep his feet, owing to the slippery state of 
the road, which in some places was covered with ice. The steward, 
however, had a strong arm, and to this the old gentleman clung for sup- 
port, and so kept himself from falling. Thus he toiled on, slipping 
and swearing, and grumbling exergy at the severity of the weather, 
but exhibiting no inclination to turn back. 

Mr. Roper found it very cold too, but he was well buttoned up, and 
had it not been for the wind, which caught him at corners, and threatened 
to blow off his hat and wig, he would have cared nothing about the 
weather. To secure himself against mishap he tied his handkerchief 
over his head, and then bade lusty defiance to the hyperborean blast. 

They had quitted the main town, and crossing the bridge over the 
frozen Chelmer, were slowly mounting the ascent leading to Little Dun- 
mow—a work of some labour and difficulty to the old gentleman. 
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Before they got half-way up the hill, night had come on; but the 
moon had arisen, and there was a brilliant array of stars in the firma- 
ment. The frosty particles on the hedges glittered like diamond spray. 
Very lovely was the scene around them in spite of the rigour of the 
season ; and indeed, the sharp frost rather contributed to the beauty of 
the landscape than diminished it. The wind had dispersed the mists 
usually hanging over the marshy grounds in the valley, and an uninter- 
rupted view was obtained of the course of the Chelmer for miles through 
the lowlands, its frozen surface sparkling in the moonlight. In other 
respects the country was beautifully undulating and diversified: in parts 
well wooded, and though the trees were robbed of their foliage, they 
formed fine dark masses on the hill sides. At some distance on the left, 
crowning the heights, might be discerned Stansted House, a noble mansion, 
belonging to Sir Gilbert de Montfichet. It was surrounded by a park, and 
an enchanting effect was produced by some clumps of timber on the slopes, 
and a few large single trees in the hollows. Cottages and granges were 
seattered about at intervals; and nearer to Dunmow and by the river side, 
were grounds and works showing where the woollen manufactures were 
carried on, for which the place had long been noted. Dunmow itself looked 
unusually picturesque in the magical light of the moon, which gave a kind 
of spiritual beauty to every object it fell upon; and a cheerful hum arose 
from the little town as if the inhabitants were all making merry. 

A ruddy gleam burst from the windows of most of the cottages they 
passed, giving the little tenements an air of such comfort, that Dr. Plot 
was more than once tempted to stop and warm himself at their fires. 
Mirthful voices and laughter generally resounded from within. But this 
was not the case with a forlorn-looking and solitary hovel, that stood 
by the road-side. No smoke issued from its chimney; no sound of 
p> ia arose from it; only a faint light struggled through its frosty 
panes. Its appearance was so miserable that Dr. Plot’s compassion being 
aroused, he peeped in. 

He beheld a wretched-looking object in female attire crouching before 
a few decaying embers. A farthing candle burnt on the table beside her, 
and revealed the forlorn condition of the place. A sad picture altogether. 

Dr. Plot felt it terribly cold just then. The wind was keener than 
ever. It cut him like a knife. 

He was raising his hand to knock against the door, when the steward 
stopped him. ' 

“ What are you about to do, sir?’ Mr. Roper said. ‘She does not 
deserve your charity, A bad, mischievous woman, sir.” 

** Mischievous or not,”” Dr, Plot rejoined, “I cannot see her sit there 
and starve on such a night as this.” 

So he knocked. With slow and tottering steps the woman answered the 
summons. A ghastly-looking creature : prematurely old: with haggard 
features, and grizzled hair. Dr. Plot appeared to recognise her ; he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and bethought him of the steward’s 
caution. But he had gone too far to retreat now, so hastily thrusting a 
piece of money into the woman’s hand, he departed. 

Not unseen nor unnoted, though. The woman had recognised him, 
also. She staggered back and sank into a chair ; and it was long ere she 
regained her senses. On recovering, she fancied she had beheld a phan- 
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tom. But a piece of gold was in her hand ; so it must have been a livin 
person she had seen. She looked at the gold long and steadily, and 
then laid it down upon the table muttering : 

‘He is come back to judge me—he is come back. Reparation must 
be made before I join her in the grave.”’ 

Meantime, Dr. Plot and his companion toiled on. Thoughts of other 
days and other scenes, with which that haggard-looking woman had pos- 
sibly been connected, passed through his mind, and he became perfectl 
silent, and self-engrossed. ‘The wind might blow as keenly as it listed 
now. He felt it not. An icier breath than that from the north chilled 
him. 

The summit of the hill was at length attained, and before them stood 
the old Priory Church of Dunmow. All that remained of it at least, for 
the little structure they beheld, with its grey walls bathed in the moon- 
beams, its three round-arched windows, its solitary buttress, its tiny belfry 
surmounted by a quaint extinguisher-like roof, was the mere fragment of 
a vast and stately pile ; that in its time had formed part of a range of 
monastic buildings, covering many a rood around. ‘The ragged state of 
the masonry at either end of the church showed the devastation that had 
been committed, and the rude and imperfect character of the repairs. 
Within, one aisle and part of the choir were all that remained of the 
original fabric. Of the long rows of columns that once supported the 
high-arched roof now few continued standing! The hand of the Destroyer 
had fallen heavily on the fane ; hurling down solid walls, and buttresses 
built in defiance of time; toppling the tower from its base ; desecrating 
the shrines; stripping off the ornaments; tearing up the tombs; and 
shaking the pile to its foundations. -Yet some little had been spared. 
Underneath a low-browed arch, encased like saintly relics in a coffer, lay 
the hallowed bones of the Lady Juga, by whom, early in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, the Convent was founded, and dedicated to Our Lady. Of the 
various monastic edifices reared and endowed by the pious Juga, all were 
gone, save this fragment of the church: not a stone to mark their site : 
and the holy men whom she appointed to abide there, were gone likewise : 
their very graves unhonoured and unknowr.. But her ashes had not been 
disturbed ; as if some good spell guarded them. 

Would that the same benignant power had preserved from mutilation 
the tombs of the Fitzwalters !_ Eleven generations of the house were 
buried here. An antique sculptured monument, bearing date 1198, 
covered the founder of the line, Sir Walter Fitzwalter and his dame. 
Base hands and barbarous were those that shattered the fine recumbent 
figure of the old warrior, and ’twas pity he could not rise to strike 
down the sacrilegious wretch! Between two pillars, near him, lay 
his granddaughter ; erstwhile, as fair a piece of clay, and as free from 
dross, as ever death, before its time, gave back to native dust. The 
alabaster figure on the tomb strove to shape forth the fatal charms of 
the hapless Matilda Fitzwalter ; fatal to herself, inasmuch as they roused 
the passions of the ruthless John, by whom she was poisoned because she 
resisted him. Other graves were there belonging to the same ancient 
family, though not so noticeable as these; but most of them were reft 
of their memorials; the inscriptions defaced ; the brasses torn from the 
stones, Little else was left, unless it might be the Old Oak Chair 
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devoted to the winners of the Flitch, wherein, as we have seen, it 
was Jonas Nettlebed’s ardent desire to be enthroned. This was kept 
here, though seldom called into use. The venerable monastic fane 
had dwinded into a little parish church, with whitewashed walls, and a 
few pews enclosing its pillars. 

ving walked up to the churchyard gate, Dr. Plot, whose feelings 
had evidently undergone some change since he had seen the haggard 
tenant of the hovel, expressed a strong wish to enter the little structure. 
The request seemed strange and ill-timed; but the steward, who by 
this time had apparently become acquainted with some of the old 
gentleman’s peculiarities of character, raised no objection, but at once 
proceeded to a cottage hard by, and obtained the key from the sexton. 

Armed with this, Dr. Plot left his companion beneath a row of limes 
in the churchyard, and hobbling up to the porch where he nearly stum- 
bled over the sharp stones on which the fortunate couples were required 
to kneel while reciting their vow of conjugal felicity, he unlocked the 
door, and closed it after him carefully as he went in. 

Why does he go there alone, and at such an hour? We may not dis- 
ae e dark secrets of his breast ; but we can follow him, and see what 

e does. 

After a step or two he pauses, overcome by emotion. A chill as of 
death falls upon his heart. The moonbeams are streaming upon the 
tomb of the first Fitzwalter and his dame, and very ghostly the statues 
look. The old man advances towards them slowly, as if fascinated by 
their stony regards. He is talking to himself aloud, but in hollow, 
broken tones. What words are those he utters? We dare not repeat 
them. ‘They are such alone as the dead should hear. 

No human eye he fancies can behold him; no human ear hear him. 
His gestures become more frantic ; his language more wild and incoherent. 
No one, who had lately seen him, would recognise him now. His fea- 
tures have assumed a wholly different expression ; very fearful to behold. 
Notwithstanding the deathlike chill of the place, thick damps gather, 
like heat-drops, on his brow. 

The fit passes off, and he grows calm; but so pale, he might pass for 
one of the marble group before him. 

Then he staggers towards the arched recess, beneath which the saintly 
Juga is deposited, and kneeling before the sepulchral cist, appears to 
pray. His hands are raised in supplication. 

Why does he start back so suddenly? What sounds are those he 
hears? Can they be echoes of his own sighs and groans? They 
seem to issue from the very depths of the shell before him. He would 
fain speak, but his tongue is stayed with wonder and terror. He listens 
intently for a recurrence of the sounds. In vain. All is silent as the 

ve. He can see nothing; for the moon having momentarily with- 

wn her lustre, the place is buried in darkness. 

He puts forth his hand, and encounters only the lid of the sepulchral 
chest. He touches it reverently. Beyond this, he meets nothing but the 
stone wall formiug the back of the recess. 

He shakes off the terror that has numbed him, and asks, in a voice 
that seems to break harshly upon the stillness of the spot, ‘“ Who is 
there?” No answer. He repeats the question, more loudly and pe- 
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remptorily. Still, the same result. At last, he quits the church, 
in fear and perplexity. 

He finds the steward pacing up and down beneath the little avenue of 
leafless lime-trees leading to the porch, and questions him. Some one must 
have followed him into the church—or have been hidden there when he 
entered it? Mr. Roper declares this to be impossible. He has never 
ie his post for a moment. No one could have passed through the 

r without being perceived ; and as to any one hiding in the church at 
such an hour without special reason, it is idle to think of it. What can 
have happened to occasion these inquiries ? 

But Dr. Plot does not think it necessary to explain,—and the steward, 
who, before this, has begun to suspect that the old gentleman is not 
quite right in his upper story, is now confirmed in the impression. 

So, though his curiosity is considerably excited, he relinquishes all idea 
of gratifying it for the present, and takes back the key, without further 
remark, This done, they set off in the direction of the young game- 
keeper’s cottage, and speedily arrive at it. 


II. 


A PEEP AT THE GAMEKEEPER’S WIFE. 


A PRETTY cottage. Just the spot for humble love to dwell in. No 
turtle doves could choose a nicer nest. So Dr. Plot thought, as he ap- 
proached it. 

Roses and honeysuckles adorned its whitened walls in summer, and 
crept round its little windows to meet the thatched roof above. The 
garden, too, though small, was tastefully laid out, and full of fragrant 
shrubs and flowers. Odour or bloom, they had none now ; but they were 
there still, and ready to put forth new beauties and blossoms with return- 
ing spring. The holly hedge and the ivy on the wall alone showed any 
symptoms of verdure or vitality. 

A light was shining through the little diamond panes of the window, 
and as the curtains were not drawn across it, one might easily look in. 
The temptation was too strong for Dr. Plot. He laid his hand on his 
companion’s arm to impose silence, opened the gate with care, and walked 
noiselessly along the frozen wa!k. 

He did not require to be told whom he beheld. It could be no other 
than Rose Woodbine. 

Her back was towards him, but the perfect symmetry of her figure was 
distinguishable: the slender waist, the spreading shoulders, the slim neck, 
and finely-shaped head, with the fair abundant tresses gathered behind it. 
Nor had he to wait long before her features were fully revealed. The clock 
struck seven ; and laying down the needlework on which she was engaged, 
she arose to prepare her husband’s evening meal. She was taller than 
Dr. Plot expected. But what a lovely countenance! Her features 
were cast in the softest mould of beauty. Sweetness was their charac- 
teristic expression: sweetness that hung upon the lips, fashioned like 
Cupid’s bow ; that shone from the dove-like blue eyes ; that sat upon the 
dimpled cheek, tinted like the China rose; that reigned throughout her 
Tinks demeanour. Sweetness in every look; gentleness in every move- 
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ment. Fair she was: very fair: locks light as a summer cloud, and skin 
of snowy whiteness. 

Dr. Plot had come prepared to find fault; but he could perceive 
nothing to object to. Her beauty was undeniable. Judged by any 
standard, it would take high rank; and the sweetness of look, previously 
noticed, heightened the effect of her charms. Apparently, there were 
no drawbacks in manner and deportment. Her movements were full of 
natural grace and modesty. Her dress, though simple, was the most 
becoming possible. No court dame, masking her charms in rustic guise, 
could have chosen her attire better: not half so well, probably. If she 
only proved as amiable as she looked, Dr. Plot could have nothing to 
say against her. 

So far satisfied, he took a survey of the room. Though plain and 
unpretending, and consistent with the young gamekeeper’s station, it 
was remarkably clean and tidy, and there was an air of great comfort 
about it. The furniture was substantial and well arranged, and there 
was a total absence of any vulgar ornament, either in the way of tawdry 
pictures, or otherwise. Indeed there was evidence of some little mental 
cultivation on the part of the inmates, afforded in three or four book- 
shelves laden with goodly tomes. But the walls were chiefly occupied 
with the implements belonging to Frank Woodbine’s calling; guns of 
various sizes and make were hung against them, nets, landing-nets, 
fishing-rods, and tackle: all the apparatus, in short, of the angler and 
the sportsman. There were the gamekeeper’s mud-boots, oilskin hat, 
and waterproof jacket for fowling in the marshes. Stretched before the 
fire, which was blazing cheerfully, was the large retriever who had accom- 
panied his master on his first visit to the Dunmow Flitch. 

The snowy napkin was spread upon the table, and the pigeon pie and 
cold ham set on it, with the white loaf and the brown jug ready to be 
tilled with frothing ale on his arrival. Rose glanced at the clock. Five 
minutes more were gone. He couldn’t be long now. She smiled while 
thinking how she would welcome him. 

Pity to dash that smile with tears ! 

Rose sat down again, and as she plied ner needle, she sang some 
snatches of a simple ballad, in a voice so sweet that its tones thrilled 
through the old gentleman’s heart. It was like listening to a nightingale. 

Dr. Plot was so transported that he quite forgot himself, clapped his 
hands, and called out in applause. Both the singer and the retriever 
were disturbed by the exclamation, and the latter sprang to his feet, and 
advanced, growling, towards the door. At first, Rose thought it was 
her husband, but the anger of the hound instantly undeceived her. Dragon 
would not bark at his master. 

The steward now thought it necessary to advance, and secure their 
a admission. Accordingly, he tapped at the door, and announced 
uimself, and Dragon being silenced and sent back to his place on the 


hearth, Mr. Roper stepped in, followed by Dr. Plot, whom he introduced 
to the fair mistress of the house. 
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Il. 


Dr. PLOT GIVES REASONS FOR HIS DISBELIEF IN ConguGAL FELI- 
CITY ; AND RELATES THE PARTICULARS OF AN UNFORTUNATE Mar- 
RIAGE. 


Ir Rose Woodbine’s voice was sweet and musical, her manner was 
no less charming. 

She received them very kindly, motioning them to seats, and address- 
ing the steward, presumed that he came to see her husband, with whom 
she knew he had some business, though she was not aware of its 
nature ; adding, that she expected Frank home every moment. Mr. 
Roper bowed, as if in assent to the remark. Refreshments were then 
offered them but declined. As, in introducing Dr. Plot, the steward 
had mentioned his professional connexion with the late family, who dwelt 
at the Old Hall at Dunmow, Rose regarded the stranger with interest. 
Something in his features struck her as familiar, either in look or ex- 
pression; but she could not exactly tell what. She inquired whether he 
had been in the neighbourhood recently ? 

“ Not for upwards of twenty years,” he replied. 

“Then I cannot have seen you before, since I was not born at that 
time,” she rejoined with a smile. ‘“ And yet I seem to know your face.” 
Dr. Plot exchanged an-almost imperceptible glance with the steward. 

“T see what it is now,” Rose continued more quickly. ‘ With that 
smile playing upon your face, you remind me of—whom do you think ?” 

“ T can’t guess, ma’am. Mr. Roper, perhaps ?” 

“* My husband.” 

The old gentleman’s smile immediately vanished. 

‘* A compliment, I presume, is intended,” he said, gravely; “ and I 
accept it. But I have no desire to be thought like a gamekeeper.” 

‘* Nay, now [ look again, you don’t resemble him at all. Frank always 
looks good-natured.” 

“‘ And I am not always so, you think. Well, there you are right, my 
dear. I am generally considered a cantankerous old fellow, and people 
don’t care much about my society, in consequence. I don’t blame them. 
I am dissatisfied with the world, and the world is naturally dissatisfied 
with me. So we are quits. If people abuse me, I can rail at them in 
return. And, best of all, I can shun them. I am what they call a mis- 
anthrope, my dear.” 

P Perhaps you have had good reason for your quarrel with mankind, 
sir?” 

* T have, or think I have. I have to complain of violated friendship ; 
of perfidy ; of wrong—deep, irremediable wrong; of dishonour. Some 
men can bear these things without wincing; or, if they writhe 
under the infliction for a time, wholly recover. I am not one of the 
class. But I do not want to trouble you with my griefs or my resent- 
ments.” 

* You do not trouble me, sir. On the contrary, you interest me 
deeply, and I sincerely wish I could be of any service in softening the 
asperity of your feelings, and restoring you to a good opinion of the 
world,” 

“I fear it is impossible, my dear. I have been too harshly dealt with. 
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When I have found in the softest words—falsehood—and in the sweetest 
smiles—betrayal: when the hand, that grasped mine, plunged a dagger 
into my breast, I am not likely to forget, or to forgive. From that hour 
I abjured the world. I have no part in it. Ihave forsworn my own 
kin. I have no ties, no affections, no sympathies. I am alone—yes, 
utterly alone.” 

“ T pity you from the bottom of my heart, sir. I can easily under- 
stand that your faith in the goodness of human nature should be severely 
shaken by what you have endured; but I cannot—will not believe it 
has been utterly destroyed.” 

“ Well, not utterly, perhaps ; but nearly so.” 

A slight pause ensued. It was broken, at length, by Rose. With a 
look of sympathy, she observed to the old gentleman, “ Your unhappy 
case puts me in mind of what I have heard related of Sir Walter 
Fitzwalter and his ill-starred lady.” 

The steward was about to interpose and divert the conversation from 
the turn it had now taken, but Dr. Plot checked him. 

« All such cases are alike, madam,” the old gentleman said, “ except 
in their consequences. Wrong on one side; wretchedness on the other : 
nay, wretchedness on both sides. Woman will be false, and man will be 
her dupe to the end of the chapter. My history is not Sir Walter’s only; 
but the history of a hundred families besides. I could give you a long 
catalogue if | chose, for I have them at my fingers’ ends; but I will spare 
you the recital. Most men are patient under injury, or feel it not: 
some few avenge themselves fearfully. Sir Walter was among the latter. 
He wiped out the stain upon his house in blood—in the blood of the 
villain who wronged him; and his wife—his guilty wife—expiated her 
offence by poison, self-administered. I know Mr. Roper entertains an 
opinion different from mine upon this tragic affair; but so it occurred.” 

“I know the unfortunate Lady Juga to have been innocent,” the 
steward remarked. 

“ That makes it doubly distressing,” Rose said. “ Alas! poor lady.” 

“ Alas! indeed, if it be true,” Dr. Plot exclaimed, with something 
like a groan. “ And alas! for Sir Walter, if he yet be living, and 
should have this proved to him. It would be his death.” 

“I hope not, sir,” Mr. Roper said. 

“ It would, I tell you. And what is more, he would deserve to die ; 
and I should not care if he were hanged like a dog. No, not like a dog, 
for I would not hang a dog; but like the blood-stained murderer he 
must be.” 

“ You look very ill, sir,” said Rose, rising in alarm; “ let me bring 
you a glass of water.” 

“ No, my dear—no, thank’ee,” Dr. Plot rejoined, faintly. “I am 
subject to spasms of the heart. They will kill me, I dare say, some day ; 
but the pang is past now. We have talked too much about this inhuman 
Sir Walter.” 

*‘T do not think him inhuman, sir,” Rose rejoined ; “for, though I 
gladly believe in the lady’s innocence, as asserted by Mr. Roper, and should 
wish to see it established, even after this long lapse of time, and when it 
can only clear her name from reproach ; still Sir Walter must have been 
deluded by false statements of her criminality; and therefore the real 
guilt cannot rest with him, but with the author of the direful charges.” 
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“On that head be it then,” Dr. Plot rejoined, with another groan. 
‘¢ But, supposing Mr. Roper to be right, nothing can be said in excuse for 
Sir Walter, except that he was of a suspicious nature, and easily aroused 
to jealousy. An irritable man moreover ; odd in speech; odd in his 
ways; and difficult to please. Humorsome, exacting, imperious. You 
knew not where to have him, for he slipped through your fingers like an 
eel; and when you thought to please him best, you were most likely to 
give him offence.” 

“ You describe him skilfully, sir,” Rose said ; “but you give only the 
dark side of the picture. Let us look on the bright side. He must have 
had some good qualities to redeem the bad.” 

‘Perhaps he had, my dear ; but I could never find them out. Some 
people said he did good, but it was in an odd way, and to please himself; 
so there was little or no merit in it. Some few thought him generous ; but 
most people called him close-fisted, and they were nearer the mark. Oni- 
ginally, | believe, he had kindly qualities, but they were early soured ; just 
as his personal appearance was destroyed by bodily infirmity. He was 
lame, my dear—lame like myself—lame on the same leg—and it was this 
circumstance that made him take a liking to me. It would have been well 
if I had never seen him, for he inoculated me with some of his peculiarities 
and Eee and I should have been better without them.” 

“ You disparage him somewhat, I think, sir,” Rose remarked. ‘To 
my eyes his character appears full of interest—deep and painful interest.” 

“If what I have said has produced that effect, so far from disparaging 
him, I must have spoken more favourably of him than he deserves. 
There was little interest about him, I assure you. A very common-place 
personage who might have passed through life, without attracting any 
observation, if he had been differently circumstanced.” 

“ There I cannot agree with you, sir,” the steward observed. “ Sir 
Walter was no common-place person.” 

** You knew little of him, Mr. Roper. His faults were more nume- 
rous than his virtues—that I maintain. He was a sceptic—not on reli- 
gious matters ; on those he was a bigot: but, having no faith in him- 
self, or in his own goodness, he distrusted his fellows. He thought them 
like him. He had little belief in man’s honesty, less in woman’s ; 
valued professions of friendship lightly, and even sneered at them; fancied 
motives where none, perhaps, existed; and often took offence when no 
offence was intended. His manner alienated his acquaintance, and re- 
sentment at their conduct prevented him from seeking fresh society. 
Thus, he had no friends. Yes, I forget ; he had one—one, who re- 
mained with him.” 

“Yourself, I suppose, sir?” Rose hazarded. 

“No. Iwas his worst enemy. He had one friend whom he believed 
deserved the title truly ; who stood by him, when others fell off ; who 
seemed blind to his defects. For this friendship Sir Walter was not un- 
grateful. His friend became as a brother to him ; nay, his second self. 
He had no secrets from him. Better he had cut out his tongue than 
have so betrayed himself!” Dr. Plot cried, with an expression of rage. 
“He was nourishing a viper. But to go on. Unlikely as it would seem 
that a breast like Sir Walter’s should entertain any tender passion, 
love found entrance to it. It not only found entrance, but lighted up a 
flame that threatened to consume him. He was driven to despair, for he 
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dreaded refusal worse than death, and had no hope of success. His friend 
soon became acquainted with his state, and bade him take courage. He 
furthered the suit, with a dark design, as afterwards appeared ; and in the 
end, Juga Baynard became Lady Fitzwalter. For awhile Sir Walter 
thought himself the happiest of men. His doubts disappeared. He had 
found a true friend, and a loving wife. Fool! fool! to be thus deluded,” 
the old man exclaimed, gnashing his teeth. ‘* His happiness was brief. 
Well it might be, for it had no real foundation. Lady Juga was very 
handsome, and somewhat wilful. She claimed admiration as her right. 
She loved society as much as Sir Walter disliked it. On this poiat they 
first disagreed. The friend espoused the lady’s part, and she gained the 
day. The Old Hall was crowded with guests, and the unwilling host 
driven to his own chamber for quiet. His lady did not like his odd 
ways, his eccentricities of manner and speech, and rallied him upon 
them. Quarrel the second. Again his friend took part against him, 
and joined the lady in her ridicule. This was hard to bear; but Sir 
Walter bore it as he could. Trifles, 1 have said, irritated him; trifles 
at which other men would laugh, but which he magnified into im- 
portance. Their next quarrel was about a trifle—so mere a trifle that 
what it was—a frown—a gesture—an inadvertent word—has escaped 
my recollection. But on this occasion his friend sided with him. The 
change of tactics did not escape Sir Walter, and his suspicions were 
awakened. He began to watch his friend narrowly. Blind dupe that he 
had hitherto been, he now detected a hundred grounds for jealousy! His 
breast was a prey to anguish inexpressible. He saw, or thought he saw, 
that all were laughing at him—that his very household mocked him. 
But he did not put an end to this state of things. He let it go on; 
nourishing his rage in secret. He could have easily closed his doors upon 
his friend ; but this did not suit him. He meditated revenge. What- 
ever his plans might have been, they were delayed by a circumstance, 
which would have calmed his fury, had he not seen in it addition to his 
supposed wrongs. Lady Fitzwalter gave birth to a child, and her hus- 
band traced its parentage to his false-hearted friend. If he wronged her 
by that suspicion—for he had no proofs beyond the doubts engendered 
in his own mind—then Heaven forgive him !” 

“He did wrong her—most cruelly wrong her,” the steward said, in a 
severe and emphatic tone. 

Dr. Plot made no reply. He did not even raise his eyes to meet the 
otker’s gaze ; but was visibly a prey to great emotion. After awhile, he 
proceeded : 

“I now approach the darkest part of my story, and would willingly 
leave it untold ; but I must end it, since 1 have begun. Sir Walter's 
manner, by this time, was wholly changed. He was no longer odd. He 
had become moody, morose, savage. Bitter in his taunts to his lady ; 
fierce when contradicted. His friend was still his frequent guest, but 
he saw little of him. The lady was left to his society, and they could 
on Ng with that of the husband. Sir Walter could not be prevailed 
to look upon the child which he did not believe to be his own; and on 


this score his lady felt, or feigned, great distress ; shedding many tears 
to move him; but he continued inexorable. One day she suddenly in- 
vaded the sanctuary he had chosen, and before he could prevent. her, 
placed the infaut in his arms, bidding him look upon its innocent face. 
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Sir Walter did no such thing. A sudden transport of fury seized him. 
With a dreadful oath, he dashed the infant on the ground, and amid his 
lady’s shrieks, rushed out of the room.” 

“Was the child killed?” Rose inquired, with a cheek blanched with 
emotion. 

* By miracle, not even injured.” 

“ Heaven be praised for that!” Rose fervently ejaculated. “I feared 
Sir Walter might have that crime on his conscience ; and if so, he were 
indeed lost to man’s pity, and to mercy hereafter.” 

“Providence, for its own wise purposes, turned aside his deadly 
hand,” Dr. Plot responded, “ and he was spared that guilt. But let me 
hasten to the conclusion. Enough had been done to separate Sir Walter 
entirely from his wife. She could never forgive him this last act of 
barbarity. In fact, her health suffered severely from the shock she had 
sustained by the frightful circumstance. Sir Walter reproached himself 
bitterly, as well he might; he pitied his lady’s sufferings, and was more 
disposed to listen to reason. A reconciliation was attempted to be 
brought about between them by his insidious friend, whose purpose it 
was, not to leave them disunited; and it might have succeeded, if Sir 
Walter had not surprised a letter, addressed to his lady, and written 
by the traitor himself, which confirmed his worst suspicions. It re- 
ferred to events that showed the wretched husband had been long their 
dupe, while it urged the necessity of keeping up appearances with him, 
and ended by appointing a secret meeting for that very evening. Sir 
Walter thought it a pity to baulk them of the appointment. But he 
resolved to be there, too. The letter was resealed; delivered to the lady; 
and an answer sent by her. Night came, and with it came the gallant. 
He was privily admitted by a confidential woman. Fiends take her! but 
women are all alike. This wretch was doubly treacherous; and now be- 
trayed her mistress, as she had before betrayed her master. Scarcely 
was the villain housed, when Sir Walter burst into the room: fury and 
vengeance in his looks. He found his wife and her lover seated together; 
the lady in tears. At sight of him she had injured, she uttered a cry, 
and her lover started to his feet, and laid his hand upon his sword. 
Protestations of innocence were passionately uttered by the one; explana- 
tions more calmly attempted by the other. Sir Walter would listen to 
neither. All that wrath could supply of injury and scorn he heaped upon 
their heads. The affrighted lady clung to his arm—to his knees: but 
he cast her off. He struck his detested rival a blow upon the cheek with 
his clenched hand; and but for her, who held back their hands, the 
apartment would have been dyed with the blood .of one or both of them. 
They parted to meet at earliest dawn; and Sir Walter's sword passed 
through his adversary’s heart.”’ 

“ A terrible history, indeed!” Rose said, heaving a deep sigh. ‘ And 
oh! if Sir Walter were wrong, I pity him more than his victim.” 

“Say rather victims, for two perished by his instrumentality. Have I 
not hinted at Lady Fitzwalter's fate? Her husband never saw her more. 
He did not even return to his own house after the fatal duel. He 
became a wanderer, and he has been one ever since—if he yet exists. 
He made no inquiries after his lady; nor was it till some time after- 
wards, that he learnt how her death had occurred. She had taken 
poison,” 
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As the old gentleman concluded his narrative, there was profound si- 
lence for a few moments. Mr. Roper then spoke. 

“ The worst part of the tale yet remains to be told,” he said. “ Sir 
Walter was throughout the dupe of his own suspicions. His friend 
was true to him, and so was his wife. Before she died, the Lady Juga 
drew up a statement of her innocence which is still preserved, and which 
can be confirmed in all its circumstances. The letter, intercepted by 
Sir Walter, had no criminal significance whatever; and the object of the 
meeting it appointed was to bring about a good understanding—or at 
least an appearance of good understanding—between the unfortunate 
pair. Alice Aggs, the wretched woman who belied her mistress, bitterly 
repented of her share in the sad transactions, and yet lives to confess 
her culpability, and exonerate Lady Fitzwalter.’’ 

“ I saw her to-night—a wretched creature, indeed!” Dr. Plot re- 
marked, with a shudder. 

“‘ Her offence has not gone unpunished,” the steward continued. 
“ Ever since that day misfortune has tracked her, and she rightly 
attributes her misery and sufferings to her ill conduct.” 

Dr. Plot seemed lost in deep and painful reflection. His head fell upon 
his breast. 

Rousing himself as if by a great effort, he said: “ We must see to 
this, Mr. Roper. Justice must be done.” 

“It must, sir,” the steward rejoined, with stern gravity. 

“You have not mentioned what became of the child of the ill-fated 
lady ?” Rose inquired. 

‘I know nothing about it,’”” Dr. Plot replied, evasively. 

The steward also shook his head, to intimate that he was in equal igno- 
rance of its fate. 

“In speaking of Sir Walter's friend, you gave no name,”’ Rose remarked 
to the old gentleman. “If you desire to keep it secret, let it be so. 
Otherwise, I would venture to inquire if allusion was made to Sir Gilbert 
de Montfichet ?” 

“« How came you to guess it ?” Dr. Plot demanded, sharply. 

“ Because I have heard that he fell in a duel,” Rose replied. “I 
know something of his son—the present Sir Gilbert.” 

“ True, he left a son. He was a widower when he visited at the Hall 
—when the events I have mentioned occurred. But what do you know 
of young Sir Gilbert ?” 

“ Not much,” she replied, blushing. 

“T must explain,” Mr. Roperinterposed. ‘ Rose knew him as a suitor 
for her hand. It was talked about in Dunmow of course, for Sir Gilbert 
made no secret of his attachment, or of his refusal.” 

“Strange indeed!” the old gentleman muttered. ‘ But how came 
you to refuse so good a match, my dear ? Is not Sir Gilbert handsome ? 
His father was considered we on re so? He is rich, and could have 
given you a title besides.” 

“ Sir Gilbert is all you have described, sir,” Rose answered, with a 
smile; “he is young, rich, titled, handsome. But I had the best of all 
reasons for refusing him. I loved another.” 

“Pity the other could not offer you as much. You made too great a 
sacrifice, methinks.” 

“I made no sacrifice at all,” Rose returned, earnestly. ‘“ Happiness, 
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as you know, is not to be purchased by rank or money, and I have gained 
that inappreciable blessing with my husband.” 

“T am glad you have spoken out so heartily, Rose,” the steward ob- 
served. ‘Amongst his other heresies, Dr. Plot is an entire disbeliever in 
conjugal felicity. Unfortunately, he has some reason for his incredulity, 
as he has shown. Now, I hold the contrary doctrine. I believe there is 
no perfect happiness except in the married state. My opinion is grounded 
on my own experience, and I uphold it. I do not consider,” he added, 
with a slight laugh, “that Mrs. Roper and myself are quite qualified to 
claim the Flitch; still, in spite of some little A men we have for many, 
many years entertained a warm attachment for each other, which time 
has strengthened rather than impaired. Mine is a mere example of 
every-day life; but yours I consider a peculiar case, Mrs. Woodbine. And 
I have taken the liberty of bringing Dr. Plot with me, that he might 
receive from your own lips confirmation of what I have asserted ; that 
here, at least, a loving couple may be found.” 

“On all accounts | am glad you have brought him with you, Mr. 
Roper,” Rose replied ; “and if I am able to give him a better impression of 
human nature than he has hitherto entertained, I do not think he will re- 
gret his visit. That I am happy is no merit of mine, for I am blest 
with the best and kindest of husbands; but I, at least, know how to 
appreciate Frank’s goodness, and strive in every way to deserve his af- 
fection. It may seem strange, and perhaps bold in me to affirm so 
much ; but I do not think we could quarrel. No cloud has ever come 
across our union since we were first joined together. Having entire con- 
fidence in each other, doubts and misgivings are impossible. When the 
heart is full of love it can admit no meaner passion ; and I believe there 
is a sanctity about Wedded Affection, when it is perfect and unalloyed, that 
will repel all unworthy feelings. Love’s brightness cannot be sullied by a 
speck. You, sir, have mentioned,” she continued, addressing Dr. Plot, 
“that Sir Walter Fitzwalter’s earliest disagreements with his lady were 
occasioned by trifles, and I can easily understand that such might be the 
case, because graver matters would naturally be viewed with correspond- 
ing seriousness. But trifles do not disturb our harmony. Love’s music 
is so well attuned with us that not a note is out of order, or jars upon the 
ear. My husband, no doubt, has made great allowances for my imper- 
fections : but he has never told me so. Nay, if I am to believe him 
(which I always do), he cannot discern any faults in me. And I am 
sure I can find none in him.” 

“You make out your case fairly enough, I must say,” Dr. Plot re- 
marked ; ‘and, in fact, your speech carries conviction with it. I am 
sorry to throw cold water on such honest, heartfelt warmth, or to express 
any doubt as to the lasting nature of your affection. But I have imbibed 
some of Sir Walter's opinions. I am a sceptic like him. As yet vour 
love has been subjected to no trial. Do you think it would stand the 
hard test of reverse of fortune—of poverty—of distress? Or, the still 
harder test of sudden elevation? In the one case it might be benumbed, 

or totally extinguished: in the other, it might turn giddy, and losing its 
proper balance, fall to the ground, and break in pieces.” 

‘‘ The latter case is more improbable than the former,” Rose replied, 
“but I trust, and believe, that our affection would be proof against the 
severest ordeal to which it could be put; and that neither prosperity 
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could puff it up, so that it should perish as you have stated, nor adversity 
crush it.” 

“ Well, I hope it may not be tested in either way,” Dr. Plot observed. 
“ The best wish I could desire for you is that you should remain con- 
tented, as you are.” 

“ Contented I shall always be, whatever betides,” Rose rejoined. 
“With my husband near me, I am sure to be reconciled to my lot. But 
how time flies! I thought he would have been home half an hour ago.” 

“ There, you are uneasy?” Dr. Plot remarked, rather maliciously —‘“ I 
saw him at the Flitch, Mrs. Nettlebed I dare say has detained him. A 
pretty woman that landlady—with an eye for a handsome young fellow.” 

The shaft fell harmless. 

“Tam not in the least uneasy,” Rose replied, with a smile. “ My 
husband is often kept out beyond the time I expect him; so there is 
nothing unusual in the circumstance. As to Mrs. Nettlebed, I think 

ou do her an injustice. She is very fond of her husband; and Jonas 
is very fond of her.” 

“ Humph!” Dr. Plot exclaimed. “ They would have us believe them 
to be a couple of turtles, always billing and cooing. I have my doubts 
about the reality of their attachment.” 

“ Dr. Plot is a heretic you know, Mrs. Woodbine,” the steward observed, 
laughing heartily. 

“May I ask you one question, my dear?” the old gentleman said. 
“A straightforward one—but pardon it. I’m an eccentric person you 
know. Does your husband always trust you with his affairs?” 

*“ As much as he chooses, sir,” Rose returned. ‘I desire to know 
nothing that he does not care to confide to me.” 

“ Want of interest-—hum ?” 

“ Want of curiosity—rather,” she rejoined. 

* Well, I abominate a prying woman. So you don’t know his business 
with Mr. Roper ?” 

*‘ How should I, sir, since he has not mentioned it to me ?” 

“ A matter of money, Mr. Roper—eh?” Dr. Plot said. 

** A trifling debt, sir.” 

* How much—may I inquire ?” 

** Why, sir, two hundred pounds.” 

** Two hundred pounds!” Rose exclaimed, in astonishment. 

* That’s not ned a trifle, sir—to a man in Frank Woodbine’s situation,” 
Dr. Plot said. 

“Oh! he can pay it,” the steward observed, in an off-hand way. 

“* Of course he can,” Rose exclaimed, with a look of entire confidence 
in what she asserted; “ or, he never would have incurred the debt.” 

“Odd! he shouldn't have mentioned it though,” the old gentleman said. 
“ Does he never condescend to explain his ways and means to you ?” 

“Frank earns his money honestly. Further explanation I do not re- 
quire; nor should I give it, if I possessed it,” Rose answered, in a tone 
calculated to check further remark. 

“ T crave your pardon, my dear, if I have offended you,” Dr. Plot said. 
“ TI am shockingly inquisitive—that's the truth. But let us change the 
subject. As I came hither just now, you were singing, and a few words 
reached me. They interested me. Would it be asking too much, if I 
were to beg for that song now ?” 
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“ | will repeat it to you with pleasure,” she replied, with the utmost 
good-nature. ‘It isa mere simple ballad, descriptive of our Dunmow 
custom ; and as it is somewhat long, you must check me, if I weary you. 
At all events, it may serve to beguile the time till Frank’s return.” 

And in those tones of delicious sweetness, which had previously 
charmed the old gentleman, and which imparted magic to words, in 
themselves of little significance, she sang the following ballad : 


The Custom of Dunmow. 


SHOWING HOW IT AROSE. 


Fovtte the First. 
A Fond Couple make a Vow before the Good Prior of the Convent of 
Our Lady of Dunmow, that they have loved each other well and 
truly for a Twelvemonth and a Day ; and crave his Blessing. 


I. 
“Wuart seek ye here, my children dear ? 
Why kneel ye down so lowly 
Upon the stones, beneath the porch 
Of this our Convent holy?” 
| The Prior thus the pair bespoke 
: In faltering speech, and slowly. 


iI. 
Their modest garb would seem proclaim 
The pair of low degree. 
But though in cloth of frieze arrayed, 
A stately youth was he ; 
While she, who knelt down by his side, 
Was beautiful to see. 





III. 
“ A Twelvemonth and a Day have fled 
Since first. we were united ; 
And from that hour,” the young man said, 
‘“‘ No change our hopes has blighted. 
Fond faith with fonder faith we’ve paid, 
And love with love requited. 


IV. 
“True to each other have we been ; 
No dearer object seeing, 
Than each has in the other found ; 
In everything agreeing. 
And every look, and word, and deed 
That breed Siissnsion fleeing. 


v. 
“ All this we swear, and take in proof 
Our Lady of Dunmow ! 
For She, who sits with saints above, 
Well knows that it is so. 
Attest our Vow, thou reverend man, 
And bless us, e’er we go !” 
Feb.—vou, xcvil. NO. CCCLXXXVI. “ 
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vI. 
The Prior old stretch'd forth his hands : 
“ Heaven prosper ye !” quoth he; 
“ O’er such as ye, right gladly we 
Say ‘ Benedicite |’ ”’ 
On this, the kneeling pair uprose— 
Uprose full joyfully. 
Fvtte the Seconv. 
The Good Prior merrily bestoweth a Boon upon the Loving Couple ; 
and getteth a noble Recompense. 
I. 
Just then, pass’d by the Convent cook— 
And moved the young man’s glee ; 
For on his back a mighty Flitch 
Of Bacon brown bore he. 
So heavy was the load, I wis, 
It scarce mote carried be. 


Il. 
‘Take ye that Flitch,” the Prior cried, 
“Take it, fond pair, and go ; 
Fidelity, like yours, deserves 
The boon I now bestow. 
Go feast your friends, and think upon 
The Convent of Dunmow.” 


ee 


Ill. 


“ Good Prior,” then the youth replied, 
“Thy gift to us is dear, 

Not for its worth, but that it shows 
Thou deem’st our love sincere. 

And in return broad lands I give— 
Broad lands thy Convent near ; 

Which shall to thee and thine produce 
A Thousand Marks a Year ! 


IV. 
“ But this Condition I annex, 
Or else the Grant’s forsaken ; 
That whensoe’er a Pair shall come, 
And take the Oath we’ve taken ; 


They shall from thee and thine receive 
A goodly Flitch of Bacon. 


V. 
** And thus from out a simple chance 
A usage good shall grow ; 
And our example of true love 
Be held up evermo: 
While all who win the prize shall bless 
The Custom of Dunmow.” 





Vi. 
<“ Who art thou, son ?” the Prior cried, 
His tones with wonder falter— 
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“‘ Thou should’st not jest with reverend men, 
Nor with their feelings palter.” 

**] jest not, Prior, for know in me 
Sir Reginald Fitzwalter. 


VII. 
“T now throw off my humble garb, 
As I what I am, confest : 

The wealthiest I of wealthy men, 
Since with this treasure blest.” 
And as he spoke, Fitzwalter clasp’d 

His lady to his breast. 


VItl. 
“In peasant guise my love I won, 
Nor knew she whom she wedded ; 
In peasant cot our truth we tried, 
And no disunion dreaded. 
Twelve mouths’ assurance proves our faith 
On firmest base is steadied.” 


1X. 

Joy reigned within those Convent walls 
When the glad news was known ; 

Joy reigned within Fitzwalter’s halls 
When there his bride was shown. 

No lady in the land such sweet 
Simplicity could own ; 

A natural grace had she, that all 
Art’s graces far outshone : 

Beauty and worth for want of birth 
Abundantly atone. 


L’Enbov. 
Hence the Custom. 


Wuar need of more? That Loving Pair 
Lived long and truly so; 

Nor ever disunited were ;— 
For one death laid them low! 

And hence arose that Custom old— 
The Custom of Dunmow. 


Something in the story, thus related, seemed to surprise Dr. Plot ; 
and he, more than once, consulted his companion by a glance, but the 
other did not, or would not understand him. Both, however, appeared 
equally enchanted, and the old gentleman frequently gave utterance to 
his applause. 

“ Strange I never heard that legend before,” he exclaimed, when the 
ballad was concluded. “ Were you acquainted with it, Mr. Roper?” 

‘“‘ T have heard something like it, sir,” the steward replied. 

“It was related to me by my husband,” Rose said ; “and I shaped it 
into the simple ballad you have just heard.” 

“ Sir Reginald Fitzwalter must have been the best, as he was the hap- 
piest of his family, if we are to believe this tale,” Dr. Plot remarked. 

“Let us hope there may yet be others of the line equally good, and 
equally happy,” the steward rejoined. 


m 2 
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“* Heaven grant it may be so!” Rose ejaculated ; “ and if Sir Walter's 
offspring survives, may the good wish alight upon him!" 

“On him! How know you it was a son ?” Dr. Plot replied, regarding 
her sharply. 

“ Nay, 7 it not,” she answered, with a smile. ‘I merely sup- 

sed it might be so, and seconded Mr. nay, af kindly aspiration. May 

appiness be the portion of son or daughter, be it which it may !” 
“Amen!” the steward exclaimed, fervently. 
Dr. Plot might have chimed in, but his voice was choked, and he could 


only give utterance to a sob. 

“Tt really does get late,” Rose exclaimed, again regarding the clock ; 
and now, with some anxiety. ‘ I wonder what can have detained Frank?” 

“ Shall I tell you?” Dr. Plot said, regarding her fixedly. 

His look somewhat alarmed her. And she was about to inquire, eagerly, 
as to the nature of the intelligence he had to communicate, when, at the 
moment, her uneasiness was dispelled by the sound of footsteps in the 

en. 
ay comes!” she cried joyfully, springing to her feet, and flying to 
the door. 

But Dragon was quicker than she, and his instinct told him the foot- 
steps were not his master’s. He looked at her as if in warning, and 
began to bark furiously. 

“Who is it ?” Rose demanded, as some one stopped at the door, and 
knocked against it, as with a hammer. 

‘¢’Tis I,” a voice replied —“ Sir Gilbert de Montfichet.” 

“Sir Gilbert de Montfichet !” Rose echoed in surprise, looking round 
at her companions, both of whom appeared as much astonished as herself. 


IV. 


Tae PIGEON AND THE ROOK. 


Tue door opened, and Sir Gilbert de Montfichet stepped in. 

Another person came after him, and the latter was so tall that he 
had to stoop considerably on passing the threshold, and so bulky, that 
the door would scarcely admit him. However, he got in at last, though 
not without difficulty. And a very extraordinary-looking personage 
he was. But first of the young baronet. 

Sir Gilbert de Montfichet was extremely handsome. Fine features, 
fine eyes, and a slight, elegant figure—too slight, perhaps, for a perfect 
Adonis. There was a marked air of foppery in his attire, and no doubt 
it would have been equally conspicuous in his manner, but he had evi- 
dently been drinking rather freely; so that he was not entirely master 
of himself. He was wrapped in a foreign pelisse, lined with the finest 
sable, but this he threw off as he entered the room, showing that he was 
habited in a scarlet riding-dress, trimmed with gold. His flaxen peruke 
was rather disheveled, either from accident or design, his fine lace ruffles 
were sullied, and his long neckcloth, edged with mechlin, had got awry. 
His gait was somewhat unsteady, and his speech had a thickness in it, not 
usual with him. He wore jack boots, and had a silver-hilted sword by 
his side ; and in his hand he carried a heavy hunting-whip, a crack of 
which sent Dragon, growling, into a corner. 

The young baronet, on entering, took off his richly-laced and feathered 
hat, and bowing as ceremoniously, as circumstances permitted, to Rose 
apologised for the intrusion. He seemed somewhat surprised and dis- 
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concerted by the appearance of Dr. Plot and the steward, who had risen 
on his appearance, and looked as if he wished them to beat a retreat; 
but Rose, who was evidently much annoyed by the unexpected visit, 
implored them, by a gesture, to stay. And they complied. 

Dr. Plot, in fact, had no desire to go. He appeared profoundly interested 
by Sir Gilbert de Montfichet, and kept his eye steadily fixed on him. 

The young baronet now thought it necessary to introduce his friend 
Captain Juddock ; and the large gentleman in question, who had stood a 
little aloof, with his head almost touching the ceiling, now came forward, 
kicking out a pair of enormous funnel-topped boots in which his huge 
legs were encased, jerking himself to and fro, sticking out his elbows, 
twirling his hat with the points of his fingers, and making many absurd 
grimaces, until he finally delivered himself of an obsequious bow to Rose. 

Captain Juddock really was a giant, and might have been exhibited 
with effect at Bartholomew Fair. Indeed he had appeared there, for aught 
we know to the contrary. Though he occasionally put on a ferocious 
air, and endeavoured to heighten its effect by a black horse-hair wig 

ulled down over his brows, Juddock was rather a good-natured fellow, 
and little disposed to be quarrelsome. Most large men are good-tempered. 
However, it suited the captain’s purpose to give himself a bellicose look, 
and to adopt a braggadocio manner ; so he wore a long blade by his side, 
with a brass handle, and-a long black sheath, tipped with brass ; a great 
brass buckle on his belt ; brass buttons on his blue military coat ; brass spurs 
on his heels; brass chains and brass epaulettes: so that he might well say of 
himself, as he not unfrequently did say, that ‘* he looked as bold as brass.” 
His countenance had rather a bloated, brandified look ; and his red gills 
hung over his collar like a turkey’s wattles. Very likely he had been 
drinking, as well as the young baronet. But he did not show it. What 
affected the other would produce no effect upon a seasoned cask like him. 

After bringing himself as nearly as he could to the ground, but which 
only reduced his head to the level of those of other people, Juddock drew 
up again, and regarding Rose with an impudent leer, said, in a stento- 
rian voice, to Montfichet, 

“‘ Gadzookers! Sir G., this cannot be the gamekeeper’s wife. You told 
me she was a beauty—but this is an angel—a perfect angel i’ faith. 
If she should belong to the gamekeeper, he must look well to his own pre- 
serves. Hang me, if we shan’t all turn poachers—ha! ha!” 

“Prithee, hold thy confounded tongue, Jack,” Sir Gilbert replied, 
laughing, “or thou wilt get us both turned out of the house as soon 
as we have set foot in it.” 

“ Hang me if I go,’ Captain Juddock rejoined, bringing himself to 
anchor upon a chair which cracked beneath his ponderous weight. “ You 
may evaporate if you think proper, Sir G.; but split me if I stir a step.” 

“Pray pardon him, my dear Mrs. Woodbine,” Sir Gilbert said; “ my 
friend Jack is a droll dog. But there’s no harm in him.” 

“T should think not,” replied the gigantic individual, with a wink— 
“any more than there is in this pigeon pie, to which I mean to address 
myself. My ride from Stansted has given me an appetite.” 

“’Sdeath! captain, you're not going to begin again?” Montfichet 
cried. ‘You ate enough to satisfy a trooper two hours ago—to say 
nothing of the punch after dinner.” 

“ A mere trifle—a mere trifle, SirG. Nothing to what I get through 
generally. Don’t mind me, Mrs. Woodbine. I’m accustomed to make 


myself at home.” 
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‘So it appears, sir,” the steward observed, rather amused by his 
familiarity. 

“ Always do, sir,” the captain responded. ‘“ At home wherever I go. 
Quite unceremonious, as you see. Happy to make your acquaintance— 
and yours too, sir,” he added, nodding te Mr. Roper and Dr. Plot. The 
latter regarded him with disgust. 

As he spoke, Juddock applied himself industriously to the viands set 
out for poor Frank’s supper. It was wonderful to see how rapidly he dis- 
posed of them, and what huge mouthfuls he swallowed. 

“Your friend is a very strange person, Sir Gilbert,” Rose said, with 
alook of reproach at the young baronet. “ Why did you bring him here ? 
Why did you come at all?” 

«‘ ’ll tell you why. I came, presently, Rose,” replied Montfichet. “i 
cannot: speak before these people. Would to the devil they were gone! 
What are they doing here? Old Roper I know, but who’s the other ?” 

“ Dr. Plot.” 

«“ And who the deuce is Dr. Plot? I’m no wiser, Rose.” 

“‘ He was physician, I believe, to the Fitzwalter family,” she replied, 
with some hesitation. 

“ Ah! indeed !” he cried; a sudden flush dyeing his handsome counte- 
nance. 

“He came in with Mr. Roper, who has business with my husband. 
Frank will be home presently.” 

“ T don’t think he will,” Montfichet replied, with a significant smile. 

“Why not ?” she demanded, uneasily. 

At this moment Captain Juddock, having cleared out the pie-dish, ap- 
plied to the brown jug, and finding it empty, elevated his voice as follows: 

** My dear Mrs. Woodbine, I make no doubt you’ye a prime tap here. 
The pie was excellent, and the ale can’t be otherwise. Might I trouble 
you to fill the jug, ma’am ?”’ 

“ You have not answered my inquiry about the cause of my husband's 
absence, Sir Gilbert,” Rose said. ‘* You appear to know something.” 

“T do know something. But pray get that noisy fellow some ale, or 
there will be no peace.” 

And as she unwillingly complied, he went towards the table, and slap- 
ping the captain on his stalwart shoulder, said : 

“ Recollect, Jack, that you are not in atavern. ’Sdeath! man, behave 
properly. Be agreeable if you can.”’ 

“‘ Behave properly, Sir G.! I should like to see the man with better 
manners than Jack Juddock. Let me offer you a pinch of snuff. Help 
ag gentlemen,” he added, handing the box to the others. “I 

ieve that’s making myself agreeable. Zounds, sir! is that the way 
to return a civility?” he roared, as Dr. Plot threw the snuff-box impa- 
tiently on the table. 

A look, however, from Montfichet restrained him, and the appearance 
of a foaming jug of ale at the same moment completely restored him to 
good-humour. He endeavoured to kiss the tips of Rose’s fingers as she 
gave him the jug; but she hastily withdrew her hand. 

“Trying to make myself agreeable,” he said, with a wink at the young 
baronet. ‘No go. Try again presently.” 

Having poured out a glass of ale, and smacked his lips over it, he 

himself to Rose. 

“ Perhaps, you'd like asong, ma'am. I’m considered to have a good 
voice by the bloods at the Cocoa Tree; and Sir G. himself gives me the 
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preference to Signor Tramontano Falsetto of the Italian Opera House 
—don’t you, Sir G.? You shall judge for yourself, ma’am. My song 
will explain the alarming state in which I found myself a short time 
. Tl just wet my whistle and begin.” 
And without waiting for further encouragement, in a voice, richer and 
mellower than might have been expected, he struck up the following 


ditty : 
fMy Oly Complaint: 


Irs CAUSE AND CurRE. 


I. 
I’m sadly afraid of my Old Complaint— 
Dying of thirst. —Not a drop I’ve drunk 
For more than an hour: ’Tis too long to wait. 
Wonderful how my spirits have sunk ! 
Provocation enough it is for a saint, 
To suffer so much from my Old Complaint! 


Il. 
What is it like, my Old Complaint ? 
I'll tell you anon, since you wish to know. 
It troubles me now, but it troubled me first, 
When I was a youngster, years ago! 
Bubble-and-squeak is the image quaint ;— 
Of what it is like, my Old Complaint! 


III. 
The Herring, in very few minutes, we’re told, 
Loses his life, ta’en out 0° the sea: 
Rob me of Wine, and you will behold 
Just the same thing happen to me. 
Thirst makes the poor little Herring so faint ;— 
Thirst is the Cause of my Old Complaint ! 


IV. 
The bibulous Salmon is ill content, 
Unless he batheth his jowl in brine: 
And so, my spirits are quickly spent, 
Unless | dip my muzzle in Wine ! 
Myself in the jolly old Salmon I paint :— 
Wink is the Cure of my Old Complaint.: 
° Give me full bottles and no restraint, 
And little you'll hear of my Old Complaint ! 


Vv. 
I never indulge in fanciful stuff, 
Or idly prate, if my flagon be full ; 
Give me good Claret, and give me enough, 
And then my spirits are never dull. 
Give me good Claret and no constraint ; 
And I soon get rid of my Old Complaint! 
Herring and Salmon my friends will goa 
With the Cause and the Cure of my Old Complaint! 


Whatever effect the captain's ditty might have produced elsewhere, it 
had little success now: the only person who laughed heartily being Sir 
Gilbert, though a smile was wrung from Mr. Roper. 

“T must entreat you to take this man away, Sir Gilbert,” Rose said. “1 
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am sure his presence—and indeed yours—will be an annoyance to Frank ; 
and if you really desire to oblige me, and render me a service, you will go.” 

«“ Let us put Frank out of the question for a moment, Rose,” Montfichet 
rejoined. ‘ Is my presence really irksome to you ?” : 

‘¢ Since you a me the question, I must plainly reply that it is. 
Nor could I have permitted you to stay so long, if those two gentlemen 
had not been present.” 

“ Deuce take ’em for being in the way!”’ Montfichet muttered. ‘ Well, - 
you shan’t dismiss me till I’ve said what I came to say. It is this. My 
dear Rose—for my dear Rose you must always be—if you happen to 
want a friend—you may count upon me.” 

“ J do not understand you, Sir Gilbert,” she rejoined, in surprise. 

“ Yet, I've spoken distinctly enough, methinks. I beg to offer my ser- 
vices as a friend—a friend whose purse is at your disposal—and that’s 
the kind of friend you don’t meet with every day, eh Jack ?” 

“ Very true, Sir G.,” the captain rejoined. He was still busy with 
the jug of ale. “ An excellent remark, and particularly applicable to 
the present circumstances. Your health, Mrs. Woodbine, and may you 
never want a friend like Sir G. de M. , You know what that stands for.” 

This piece of impertinence roused | Rose’s spirit. With a look of 
offended dignity, and flashing eyes, she said to the young baronet, 

I will not comment upon the choice of your acquaintance, Sir Gilbert, 
though it does little credit to your taste or discernment, in this instance 
at least. But I will not have such a person intruded on me; and I call 
upon you as a gentleman, to rid my house of him at once.” 

The young baronet seemed seized with sudden fury. Plucking his 
sword from its sheath, he rushed up to the giant, and laying his puny hand 
on the latter’s brawny shoulder, he succeeded at last in getting hold of his 
collar, and dragging him by it to where Rose was standing, compelled the 
unwieldy monster to go down on his knees before her. In this posture, 
with the jug in one hand and the glass in the other, the leviathan’s appear- 
ance was so ludicrous, that even Rose could scarcely refrain from laughter. 

** Apologise instantly, dog,” Montfichet cried with mock fury, holding 
the point of his blade towards him—“ or, by all that’s terrible! I'll cut 
your throat.” 

*“* You may cut it with pleasure, if you’re so minded, Sir G.,” Captain 
Juddock rejoined; ‘but as long as it remains unslit, I must continue to ex- 
press the wish that our lovely acquaintance may ever find a friend like you.” 

“ Up with you, incorrigible buffoon,” Montfichet cried, hitting him with 
the flat of his weapon. “ And do you pardon him too, Rose,”’ he added, 
as the giant retreated to the table—“ for the fellow means no offence. 
Pardon me, also,” he continued, in an altered tone, and with as much 
feeling as he could assume, “ for my intrusion, and do not reproach me too 
— for my choice of wild companions. I have been reckless ever since 
you refused me, Rose. I have sought relief in riot—in excess—but I have 
not found it. You know not how I have loved you, Rose—how much | 
love you still,” 

** I do not wish to know it,” she replied, coldly. 

“Yes, you must—you shail,” the young barouet passionately exclaimed. 

And he would have thrown himself at her feet, but for the interposition 
of Dr. Plot, who now confronted him. 

“No more of this, Sir Gilbert de Montfichet,” the old gentleman 


= sternly. ‘ You forget what is due to Mrs. Woodbine and to your- 
se ” 
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“‘ T shall not forget to chastise your insolence, sir,” the young baronet 
cried, in a transport of real rage. 

“ Look at me well, Sir Gilbert, before you attempt to put your threat 
in execution. Look at me well. Have you never seen me before ?” 

The tone in which these words were uttered, startled every hearer, but 
especially him to whom they were addressed. He did look at the old 
gentleman, but he speedily averted his gaze, as if appalled by the light- 
ning glances darted against him, and the firm and even majestic demea- 
nour of the speaker. He made no answer to the question. 

‘You now know, I perceive, with whom you have to deal, and will not 
repeat your threats,” Dr. Plot pursued. “ Away! young man—away !— 
and take your low-bred and reprobate associate with you.” 

*“Ho!ho! What's this?” Captain Juddock roared, starting to his 
feet. ‘* * Low-bred’ and ‘ reprobate !’—those be pretty terms to apply to 
a gentleman like myself, holding his Majesty’s commission, and who has 
served under the Duke of Cumberland. Zounds and fury! I will crop 
the base old curmudgeon’s ears close to his pate, as the hangman shears 
the rogues’ heads at the pillory.” 

“ Which same pillory you are likely to grace yourself, sirrah, if you 
be not careful, for I know you as well as your master,” Dr. Plot rejoined, 
drily, and without betraying a particle of apprehension. ‘“ Take hence 

our man, Sir Gilbert.” 

“’Sblood! sir—‘ master and man! Do you take me for Sir Gilbert’s 
lacquey ?” the giant roared. 

Tis the fittest post he could appoint you to,” Dr. Plot retorted. 

Juddock’s rejoinder was cut short by Montfichet, who bade him, au- 
thoritatively, hold his peace; adding, “‘I have no desire to quarrel with 
this gentleman.”’ 

“Oh! that entirely alters the case,” the easily mollified captain ob- 
served; ‘if you do not quarrel with him, Sir G., neither do I. 
Though I could crack him in pieces, joint by joint, and think no more 
of eating him afterwards, than I would a boiled lobster.”’ 

With this rhodomontade speech, he clapped on his hat, and swaggered 
towards the door, planting himself before it. 

“ Before I leave, Rose,” Montfichet said—(he was quite sobered by the 
recent occurrence, and adopted a different tone and demeanour)—* before 
I leave, let me explain the real object of my visit. I do not desire to 
distress you; but I accidentally heard—only half an hour ago—that your 
husband had been arrested for a debt of two hundred pounds; and I 
hurried hither at once, to offer you the money to release him. Will 
you permit me to place this pocket-book in your hands ?” 

“And so put her under a painful obligation to you,” Dr. Plot re- 
joined, with seyerity. ‘No, Sir Gilbert, Mrs.,Woodbine will not accept 
it. She can dispense with your assistance. She has friends to whom she 
need not scruple to apply, and whose motives are perfectly disinte- 
rested.” 

‘You do me wrong, sir,” Montfichet cried. “I have no such design 
as you appear to attribute to me.” 

“You may thank yourself for incurring the imputation, Sir Gilbert. 
Your own conduct has given rise to it,” the old gentleman rejoined. 

“‘T seem as if I were in a dream,” Rose cried. ‘‘ Things pass around 
me which I imperfectly comprehend, though I listen to them with wonder 
and uneasiness. Is it really true, sir, that my husband has been arrested ?” 


she added, appealing to Plot. 
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“Perfectly true,” the old gentleman replied; ‘ but since | engage my 
word for the payment of the money, | imagine it will be sufficient for the 
creditor, who is no other than Mr. Roper.” 

‘Mr. Roper—I still dream,” Rose cried, bewildered. 

‘ Not so, Mrs. Woodbine,” the steward cried, advancing. ‘Your husband 
isfree. Here is the bond which he signed. Give it him on his return. I will 
now go back to the Flitch, where he has been temporarily detained, and send 
him to you. Gracious goodness! what-can all this disturbance be about ?” 

The last exclamation was occasioned by a great noise in the garden, 
oecasioned by the loud clatter of many voices in various tones and keys. 
Dragon, too, who had been tolerably quiet of late, now joined in the up- 
roar. On the application of some knocks against it, the door was opened 
7 Captain Juddock, who retreated before the tumultuous assemblage 

at flowed in, almost filling the cottage. 

The crowd consisted of the whole of the Bachelors and Maidens with 
several of the Dunmow townsfolk, headed by Jonas Nettlebed and his 
wife, and including the two bailiffs. 

“Oh! Mr. Roper!—oh, sir!” Jonas cried, as soon as he could find 
breath for utteranee. ‘‘ We've lost him, sir. He has escaped. And the 
bailiffs declare I must pay the money.” 

“His better ’alf aided and abetted the escape, so in course he must,” 
Isaacson said. 

“ Yes, that stands to law,” Latcham added. “ Husbands is always 
liable for their wives—eh, Isaac ?” 

“ Either you must pay, or he,” the steward rejoined, scarcely able to 
refrain from laughing outright at the ludicrous distress of Jonas. 

“You see how it is, ducky,” Nelly said. ‘There’s no getting out of 
the scrape. Pay the money without more ado.” 

“ It’s all very well to say ‘ pay’—but where is it to come from, I should 
like to know! How could you be so foolish as to help him to get off?” 

“ Recollect, my dear,” Nelly replied, in an under tone. “ We’re before 
people. The Jury of Bachelors and Maidens is present.” 

* By the marry-maskins! so it is,” he rejoined. ‘I quite forgot the 
Jury. Well, if I must do it, I must. Ahem! Mr. Roper—I declare the 
words:stick in my throat—about this debt—this two hundred pounds— 
couldn’t you come down a little in the amount—say half——”’ 

“Impossible, Mr. Nettlebed.” 

“- A hundred and fifty ?” 

Quite out of the question.” 

“Oh! dear! it’s a large sum of money. It was all Mrs. Nettlebed’s 
a mine—as the bailiffs can bear witness.” 

“No matter, sir. You are liable, unless you repudiate your wife’s acts 
—and then good-by to ygur chance of the Flitch.” 

“Sooner than that, I’ll do it,’’ Jonas cried, with a desperate effort, 
and plunging his hand into his pocket. ‘ You see what a sacrifice I’m 
obliged to make, Mrs. Woodbine ?”’ 

“The sacrifice is unneeded, Mr. Nettlebed,” Rose answered with a 
smile. ‘I won't keep you a moment longer in suspense. The debt is 
already discharged. I hold the bond in my hand, as you perceive.” 

_“* Huzza! Sing ‘Oh be joyful !’” Jonas exclaimed, capering round his 
wife, with delight. ‘You. see how ready I was to comply with your 
wishes, my dear—even to my own personal inconvenience.” 


“ Your compliance was very reluctant,” she rejoined. ‘ You don't 
deserve the least credit for it.” 
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The announcement that the debt was settled seemed to give general 
satisfaction, to: everybody except the bailifis, and they had little oppor- 
tunity of expressing any opinion at all; for they were both forcibly 
ejected from the door by Captain Juddock, who applied the points of his 
big boots to them as they disappeared. After performing this feat he 
strutted up to Mrs. Nettlebed. Her charms had attracted his attention 
from the moment of her appearance. 

“Mercy on us! what a fine man!” she mentally ejaculated, eyeing 
Juddock as he advanced, “Why he’d make half a dozen of Jonas, I 
declare. He's just like Tregonna, the Cornish Giant I saw in the booth 
at Chelmsford Fair, last May.” 

“‘ Monstrous pretty woman that, Sir G.,” the captain observed, intend- 
ing the remark to be overheard. ‘“ Who is she ?” 

“« The very voice of Tregonna,” Nelly thought. 

“ Oh, that’s. Mrs. Nettlebed—hostess of the Dunmow Flitch,” the 
young baronet replied. ‘A deuced pretty woman, as you say, Jack. 
That's her husband,” pointing to Jonas. ‘‘ Folks say they mean to claim 
the Flitch.” 

“ That’s all gammon,” Jack replied in alowertone. ‘* Nobody claims 
the Flitch now-a-days. If they do win it, I must come in for a rasher. 
[’'ve heard the old inn is the best in Essex, and have half a mind to take 
up my quarters there for a few days.” 

“ Not a bad idea. We'll sleep there to-night instead of riding back to 
Stansted. In spite of what has occurred, I’ve not given up all designs here.” 

* You're not the mettlesome spark I take you for, if you have,” Jack 
replied. 

Having been ogling her tenderly all the time, the amorous captain now 
thought it time to address Mrs. Nettlebed, and met with little discou- 
ragement. As to Jonas, he vainly attempted to call her to order, by re- 
minding her that she was “ before people.” The giant soon sidled him 
out of the way, and managed to get her little hand under his huge elbow ; 
preparatory to setting out. This important point achieved, he bestowed 
a prodigious wink on the young baronet. 

Simon Appleyard, meanwhile, had taken the opportunity of conferring 
with Rose, telling her, on the part of the Jury and himself, that they 
should pay her a visit on some early occasion, when they might be sure 
of finding her husband as well as herself at home, and when they might 
be able to put the necessary inquiries to them both relative to the qualifi- 
cations for the honourable prize, for which they were understood to be 
claimants. To this Rose returned a suitable answer, and in Frank’s name 
and her own, expressed the pleasure it would give them to receive them. 

Congratulations then followed on all sides on Frank’s good luck, and 
everybody regretted that he was not there to be made acquainted with it. 
But he would be home soon, of that they were quite sure. If not, some- 
body was sure to meet him, and could tell him what had happened. 

Nelly was the only person who really did know what had become of 
him; but she kept her own counsel. When her husband and the bailiffs 
rushed into the garden, by the back door, they found her alone. The 
young gamekeeper she declared had leapt the wall and got off. But this 
was not the case. She had locked him in the cellar, putting the key in 
her pocket, and to the best of her belief he was there still. 

Dr. Plot and Mr. Roper now took leave. The old gentleman received 
Rose’s,warmest thanks, and promised to-call upon her on the morrow. 
Simon Appleyard took the arm of Lucy Flowerdew, the maiden apper- 
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taining to him ; made his bow and exit ;. and the rest of the bachelors 
followed his example. Captain Juddock, of course, continued to keep 
Mrs. Nettlebed’s arm under his own, greatly to the perturbation of 
Jonas ; but neither looks, nudges, nor any other remonstrances availed 
to disturb the arrangement. So Jonas was obliged to walk behind them, 
looking like a dwarf in the wake of a giant. 

Sir Gilbert de Montfichet was the last to depart. He lingered for a 
moment in the hope of exchanging one look, one word with Rose. He 
obtained neither. She did not raise her head till he had closed the door. 
And when he turned to gaze at her from the garden, he found the curtain 
drawn across the window. 

What passed through Sir Gilbert’s mind then, as he followed the 
laughing party before him? We shall not pause to inquire. 

He found his servant with the horses waiting for him where he left 
him; mounted his steed, and rode to the Flitch. For reasons of his own, 
Captain Juddock went on foot. The groom led his horse to the Old Inn. 

eeasheiy, except poor Jonas, enjoyed the walk home. Though it 
was excessively cold, nobody found it out. How they looked at the 
moon! how they tried to count the stars! what nice astronomical obser- 
vations they made! and how pretty\ they all thought the old Priory 
Church was looking. Just the place to be married at with the chance of 
the Flitch hereafter, Simon Appleyard remarked to Lucy Flowerdew. On 
which all the other bachelors laughed, as if a good thing had been said ; 
and the whole of the six maidens simpered in reply. 

As to Juddock and Nelly, they sometimes walked quick, sometimes 
slow—but there was no getting rid of Jonas. He regulated his pace 
by theirs; and was for ever beside them. Even if he stumbled in a 
slippery place, he managed to get up so quickly, as not to lose ground. 
Little notice of him was taken by his wife, who seemed vastly entertained 
by her companion, and laughed immensely at his jokes. 

At last they reached the Old Inn. Sir Gilbert they found had pre- 
ceded them ; and Jonas, thinking all safe now, hurried forward to attend 
to the important guest. Ill-judging man! When Carroty Dick appeared 
at the door with a lantern, he thought he saw the gigantic gentleman 
bringing down his head very close to that of his mistress; but when the 
ostler related this incident afterwards to Peggy, she declared it was all a 
mistake, and that his eyes had deceived him. He was always seeing 
things he oughtn’t to see. 

Nelly’s first business was to go to the cellar. She unlocked the door, 
and called to Frank to come out. No answer. She went in. The 
cellar was of considerable size, forming part of some old, disused vaults. 
Could he have got into these, and have tumbled into some dreadful hole, 
of which she was unaware ? She went on, as far as she dared, looking 
around in fear and trembling. No traces of him whatever: all she could 
see being her own shadow on the walls incrusted and shining with nitre ; 
all she could hear, the echo of her own voice, hollowly returned from the 
arched roof. A terrible fright she was in. 

But we must leave her, and return to the cottage. 

Rose was left alone; pondering over the strange things that had taken 
place ; and anxiously expecting her husband. 

She had to wait for him long. Midnight came, and he had not returned. 

She could bear it no longer. So wrapping herself in her cloak, and 
ema by Dragon, she went forth, and directed her steps towards the 

np. 
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THE AUSTRIANS IN ITALY.* 


Next to the success of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” we are inclined to 
reckon that of the book now under our examination. Though written b 
Schlesinger, and imbued with a violent Austrian tinge, it has gone throu h 
six editions in the short space of three months. This may, however, Se 
accounted for on various grounds : no German, be he never so great a 
democrat, but feels a secret pride in reading the daring deeds of the Aus- 
trian minions, as he may perhaps term them, in the safe and secret pene- 
tralia of the Bierstube he honours with his nightly presence. Such a 
feeling is peculiar to poor human nature. We would not mind laying a 
wager that Elihu Burritt, man of peace though he be, would feel himself 
two inches taller were he to hear that the stars and stripes were floating 
over the walls of Jeddo. 

The author’s style is sharp and trenchant as a sword, and he, indeed, 
appears to have employed that weapon like the stylus of the Roman scribe. 
A true soldier, too, he does not attempt to furnish any philosophical ex- 
planation of the causes of the Italian war; he has merely written a very 
faithful account of the dashing events guorum pars magna fuit, leaving 
it to abler pens and heads to decide how it was that a nation could b 
possibility arise in revolt against its beloved, or ought-to-be-beloved em- 

eror. 

Y It was indeed a noble struggle that Radetzky carried on in Lombardy. 
Hampered by the ministry in Vienna, beset by secret and overt enemies 
in Italy, he was ever the iracundus, inexorabilis, acer—no unexpected 
defection could break his spirit, no check subdue his ardour. Like our 
own immortal Wellington in Spain, surrounded by cabal, and exposed to 
all the petty meannesses of intrigue, his own perfect single-mindedness 
carried him triumphantly through everything, and he proved himself 
truly invincible. The preservation of the Austrian House was his watch- 
word, and to save that, he patiently endured difficulties, dangers, and 
privations, beneath which a common man would have sunk. Few in- 
deed have had a harder fight to fight than his. Surrounded by an 
infuriated populace, he led his handful of troops in safety out of Milan, 
and retired on Verona, where he formed those wondrous combinations by 
means of which he subdued a whole nation up in arms against him, under 
the double influence of religious bigotry and revolutionary propagandism. 
No! History has till now meted out but scant justice to Radetzky, but 
the day may yet come when his name will be worthily enrolled among 
those who deserved well of their country. 

All the world, however, is acquainted with the actual occurrences of 
the Italian war, from the evacuation of Milan to the battle of Novarra, 
and the well-merited drubbing Charles Albert, that most absolute of 
monarchs, obtained. ‘Our Own Commissioners,” as representatives of 
Conservative or Liberal newspapers, followed in the track of the respective 
armies, and spoiled much good paper in satisfying the cravings of English 
gobemouches. We will, therefore, not surfeit our readers with such 
crambe repetita, but examine those portions of the work we have under 
consideration that may help to throw a light on the development of the 
Revolution. 

At no time has Italy ever formed an independent political whole, not 
even under the Romans, who treated it like a conquered province. When 
~ * Erinnerungen eines Oesterreichischen Veteranen aus dem Italienischen Kriege, 
von 1848 und 1849, Williams and Norgate. 
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the Roman empire was divided into Eastern and Western, the latter 
rapidly sank, and Italy shared its fate. Goths, Vandals, Huns, and a 
Longobards, quarrelled for its ion. The country was desolated, 
dhe etprnal City conquered, plundered, and destroyed. The Frankish 
Carl overthrew the empire of the Lombards, and peace at length displayed 
itself in this.chaos of nations. ‘The Roman crown soon passed to Ger- 
many’s kings, and remained with them to our time. From this date we 
may trace the mutual effect the two nations exercised over one another 
through a series of ages. From that time no great and convulsing event 
oceurred in Germany which did not affect Italy, nor could Italy ever 
become complicated .in political disturbances without Germany feeling 
the reaction. 

Every Italian should be proud of the history of his country in the 
middle ages; during that epoch the republics of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
and Florence, the princely houses of the Della Scala in Verona, of the 
Visconti in Milan, flourished. Naples became a mighty kingdom under 
a Norman adventurer. The Hohenstaufen continued what the Normans 
had commenced, till Charles of Anjou, who was summoned by the Pope, 
murdered the youthful Conradin. ‘This deed led to long and bloody 
wars, the consequences of which were felt in our day, as they stand in 
direct connexion with Austria’s possession of Lombardy. 

The extinction of the house of Anjou in Naples, and of the Visconti 
in Milan, gave France a pretext for interference in the internal affairs of 
Italy. The house.of Habsburg had mounted the throne of Spain, and 
the youthful Charles V. united the brilliancy of the German and Italian 
monarchy to the dominion over Spain and Burgundy. The claims that 
Charles made to Naples as heir of the house of Arragon, to Milan as 
Emperor of Germany, brought about a war between Spain and France. 
Dominion in Italy was the prize for which these two great nations wrestled. 
Francis 1. was defeated at Pavia, and Spain obtained possession of Lom- 
bardy, Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily. This was a melancholy event for 
Italy. Viceroys, ignorant of the spirit and wants of the nation, governed 
the provinces in aecordance with commandsthey received from the gloomy 
Escurial. The genius of Art, who had extended his wings over Italy in 
the middle ages, disappeared, and the sciences sank under the pressure of 
the Inquisition. 

After a short but brilliant career, the Spanish branch of the house of 
Habsburg became extinct. A fresh war arose for the possession of this 
rich inheritance, in which nearly all Europe was engaged. The system 
of maintaining the European balance of power had already taken deep 
root in the line. The military talents of Prinee Eugene and Marl- 
borough brought the haughty Louis to the verge of destruction. Female 
intrigues dissolved the alliance between England and Austria. The 
powerful Spanish empire left by Charles V. was divided. Austria 
obtained Burgundy, Lombardy, Sicily, and Naples, and Piedmont Sar- 
dinia. Thisled to the elevation of the ducal house of Savoy to royal rank. 

We had not mentioned Savoy before, as it had played no part in the 
history of Italy. 

The present _— house of Sardinia had gradually gained political 
importance under brave and sensible princes, who had acquired possession 
of the principality of Piedmont, that was originally governed by various 
suzerains. Master as it was of the detiles leading from France to Italy, 
an alliance with it must be of great importance to both the belligerent 
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powers, France and Spain. It had employed its geographical position 
with great shrewdness : flattered by one and by the other, it had managed 
to gain advantages from both. Still the Spanish party retained its 
friendship. ‘The policy it had pursued carried it into the arms of Austria, 
who had ever regarded Piedmont as a natural ally. Though it is a dan- 
gerous position for a small state to lie between two powerful nations, and 
be consequently dragged into their wars, still, in contradistinction to 
this axiom, Piedmont acquired, through this very circumstance, a gua- 
rantee for its independent existence. Holding the keys of the Alps, it 
separates the rivals from one another. Just as Switzerland has to thank 
its natural position for the continuance of its national independence, 
Piedmont will ever find a powerful protector in its mountain passes. It 
may be politically annihilated, as it was by Napoleon, but must ever be 
restored, as neither of the powerful rivals would leave it in the hands of 
its opponent. Such was the case after the completion of the war against 
Napoleon. It was rendered more powerful than ever by the annexation 
of Genoa, though it had done nothing to assert its independence during 
the great war of liberation, and through its position, warlike organisation, 
a the traditional bravery of its princes, ranked next after Austria in 
taly. 

nder Maria Theresa’s wise government Lombardy quickly began 
once more to flourish. At that day governing was still left in the hands 
of the government. ‘The principle had not come into vogue that every 
one who pays taxes should have a share in the government. Lombardy 
was then accounted one of the most faithful provinces, and retained this 
character during the ensuing stormy times. 

Through the Congress of Vienna, Austria regained possession of 
Lombardy, which, united with the Venetian State, forms the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. 

Europe had scarce recovered from the exertions of the war, when their 
consequences speedily revealed themselves. ‘The nations demanded their 
reward for the sacrifices they had undergone, for the governments had 
made them promises, the full extent of which they could not have per- 
ceived. Every misfortune that had ever occurred was ascribed to abso- 
lutism, or the misuse of the supreme authority. The example of France 
showed that a republic could not be trusted. But with a limited 
monarchy, or the so-called constitutionalism, the happiness of the nation 
would be ensured. This was a settled opinion, and the press, that had 
so lately been freed from its bonds, worked up this subject in hundreds of 
journals, so that this great light must eventually beam on the most , oat 
rant. Secret societies have always been a misfortune to humanity, from 
the Vehmgericht to young Europe, and the good originating from them 
is a thousand times outweighed by the evils following in their train. 
Later history shows us sufficiently clearly that there is but little difference 
between secret associations and conspiracy. This evil spread abroad in an 
extraordinary manner; every state, we might almost say, was infected with 
these secret societies. In Germany, the ‘Tugendbund and the Burschen- 
schaft arose ; the latter displayed its heroism in the murder of Kotzebue, 
who assuredly was not dangerous to Germany. Italy fell a prey to 
Carbonarism, especially Naples, where it found ample scope for its exten- 
sion in a weak government and a discontented army. We must not be 
misunderstood when we place the chiefs of the Tugendbund on the same 
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level as those of the Carbonari. We are perfectly aware what a differ- 
ence exists between the Steins and Scharnhorsts, and the Pepes and 
Morellis ; but, however different they were, still there was a certain 
mental affinity between them. 

Spain was the first country to open the path to constitutionalism. The 
Cortes had given themselves a form of government which almost did 
away with the royal authority. Ferdinand VII., when he returned from 
prison, would not recognise it, and from this date commences the series of 
bloody and barbarous convulsions which rendered Spain so miserable. 

Louis XVIII. had returned from exile with a chart in his pocket, that 
he had full leisure to draw up in his retirement. As he had found oppor- 
tunity to study the defects of the English constitution, he attempted to 
ay them in his own, and fancied thereby he had furnished France with 
a pattern form of government; and yet how soon was it again shelved! 

A great portion of the German governments followed this example. 
Prussia and Austria alone remained firm, probably because the statesmen 
who then ruled the destinies of these nations did not consider it advisable 
to yield implicitly to the desire for constitutional government ; and do not 
these men find a justification in the events of the last four years ? 

At length the constitutional storm broke out in Italy, and in Naples 
first of all. The army, formed under Murat, had no attachment to their 
old king, who had so long been estranged from them. The old and new 
stood in a strange contrast to one another. Carbonarism, that had pene- 
trated through all classes in Naples, found access with the army. In 
history there is no lack of examples as to the desertion of the army; but 
those which occur through political theories are rare, and presuppose 
some radical defect in the government. Such was the case in Naples. 

One morning half a squadron of dragoons, under two lieutenants, 
escaped from Nola, went to Avellino, and proclaimed a constitution; an 
example followed by the whole army, with the exception of the guards. 
The government yielded without the slightest. opposition, and Naples 
thus became a constitutional kingdom. The Spanish constitution had 
been selected; but when the time came to proclaim it, none of the leaders 
knew in what this constitution consisted, and it was some little while before 
they could procure a copy of it, and announce to the people what their 
newly-acquired happiness really was. 

This example, however, terrified the European cabinets, and warned 
them of the approaching danger. A congress, then sitting in Laibach, 
invited the King of Naples to take part in their conferences. They came 
to the determination of interfering in Naples, and Austria consented to 
carry out their plans. An army, 50,000 strong, under Frimont, advanced 
through Italy on Naples. Pepe, the same incurable revolutionary, whom 
we find again on the stage in the last revolution, though with no more 
renown than on the first occasion, and who commanded the right wing of 
the Neapolitan army, was beaten at Rieti by the division Wallmoden, and 
the Neapolitan forces were rapidly dispersed. Frimont advanced on 
Naples without meeting any further opposition, the royal authority was 

in restored, and the first act at an end. 

While these occurrences took place in Naples, a military insurrection 
also broke out in Piedmont. A portion of the army under Latour, how- 
ever, remained firm in its allegiance to the king, and retired on the Ticino, 
in order to coalesce with Bubna, in Lombardy. The king abdicated in 
favour of his brother, and went to Nice. 
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Things had also begun to look very threatening in Lombardy. A 
conspiracy was discovered, at the head of which was Count Gonfalonieri, 
designing an insurrection in Upper Italy. Bubna, though having a very 
small body of troops at his disposition, kept Milan in subjection. He 
quietly collected all the troops in Lombardy, crossed the Ticino at Ma- 
genta, united with the royal army under J.atour, attacked and dispersed 
the rebels at Novarra, and thus put an end to an outbreak which, had it 
been more intimately connected with the one in Naples, would infallibly 
have superinduced an universal revolution in Italy. 

This is the first occasion of our meeting with Charles Albert, then 
only Prince of Carignan. He was heir-presumptive to the throne, as 
the direct royal line was nearly extinct, and the throne devolved on the 
collateral branch of the Carignans. Either through youthful folly, or 
because he could not wait till the laws of nature summoned him to the 
throne, he sided with the revolution, and was proclaimed its chief. But 
when the moment of danger approached he lost his courage, left his 
partisans, and retired to Florence, and employed himself from that time 
in removing the unfavourable impression made on the cabinets by his 
conduct. 

When the revolution of 1830 broke out in Paris, it was quite natural 
that Italy should feel the effect of it. Unfortunately, too, Lombardy 
was almost entirely without troops, and Frimont, the general-in-chief, 
absent at Vienna. -He, however, soon set out on his return, and his 
terrible name alone prevented an outbreak in Upper Italy. Still excesses 
took place in various parts of the country; as for instance in Bologna, 
Ferrara, and the legations. These were chiefly conducted by Mazzini, 
who commences his revolutionary activity from this date. The revolution 
now sought to acquire a settled form, but it was soon evident there was 
no plan or union in their exertions. A soi-disant federal republic was 
formed, represented by deputies from the several cities, their president 
being Mazzini. They commenced also to organise an armed force, the 
command of which was entrusted to Lieutenant Field-Marshal Zucchi, a 
pensioned Austrian officer. This general had been received into the 
Austrian service from the French; he possessed some reputation as a 
soldier, but had compromised himself by equivocal conduct in the year 
1821. At the time of the outbreak he was at Milan, but escaped across 
the Po, and then openly declared himself for the revolutionary cause. 
His forces were speedily dispersed by Frimont, and the leaders of the 
revolution fled to Ancona, where they took refuge on board a merchant- 
ship under the Papal flag. They were, however, pursued by an Austrian 
brig, and captured. All those who were not Austrian subjects after- 
wards received their liberty. 

The Austrian cabinet did not put entire trust in Louis Philippe’s as- 
surances, for he was a son of the revolution, and had forced his way in 
among the legitimate princes of Europe; besides, too, he had given no 
guarantees that he would not at some future day appeal to the revolu- 
tionary principles which had partly raised him to the throne. Austria, 
therefore, assembled a powerful army in Italy, which soon amounted to 

120,000 men, and placed Radetzky at its head. ‘The name of this 
general has gained such renown that we feel justified in dedicating a few 
lines to him. He occupies a peculiar position among great generals, for 
while all other heroes pay their tribute to nature on reaching old age, 
and, like the setting sun, only reveal a dull brilliancy, Radetzky, in his 
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eighty-first year, mounted to the summit of his renown. His career was 
entirely a soldier's. We find his name in the last Turkish war as distin- 
guishing himself wherever glory or danger could be found. In the 
revolutionary wars he ranks among the bravest. In the great war of 
liberation he served the allied armies in the capacity of quarter-master- 
general, a service which only those can estimate who understand the 
nature of such a position. 

Radetzky had passed his sixtieth year (an age at which the energies 
of many men give way, and a desire for rest occupies them) when he 
was put at the head of the Italian army. He, however, united unceasing 
activity with the energies of a young man, a firm mind with a happy 
talent for seizing on circumstances, which never suffered him to hesitate. 
He knew the weak and strong points of the Austrian army: the first he 
sought to improve, the latter to foster; and whatever hindrances or diffi- 
culties opposed him, he was never led astray or turned from his purpose. 
The time came when he reaped what he had sown. A great service 
which he performed during the season of peace, was the fortitication of 
Verona, which he carried on in the teeth of the most violent opposition. 
It was part of his peculiar good fortune that he lived to enjoy the great 
benefits which this bulwark of the Austrian dominion in Italy had 
theoretically promised him. In Verona he collected and organised his 
scattered forces, thence he marched to conquer Charles Albert, and re- 
conquer Italy. We should, however, offend the modesty of a most 
unpretending man, who is not yet the property of history, were we to go 
beyond facts, or enter into any eulogium of Radetzky. 

The royal line in Piedmont had become extinct, and Charles Albert 
had mounted the throne. He had done his best to remove the impres- 
sions caused by his conduct in 1821. He had served as a volunteer in 
the French expedition of 1823 against Spain, and distinguished himself 
in the victory on the Trocadero. As an honorary reward, he received 
from the French army the epaulettes of a grenadier, and Austria sent 
him her Maria Theresa order. Through his elevation to the throne the 
amicable relations between the courts of Vienna and Turin sufiered no 
interruption. Charles Albert possessed military ambition, and desired 
nothing so much as an opportunity to display the talents of a com- 
mander, which himself-as well as all Italy believed him to possess. At 
that day, Europe conceived itself menaced with an universal war through 
the revolution in France; all precautionary measures were therefore 
taken. The bonds connecting Austria and Piedmont were confirmed by 
new treaties, and we may assert it as a fact, that the supreme command 
of the united Austrian-Piedmontese army would have been entrusted to 
Charles Albert, in case of a war between Austria and France: that was, 
at least at that day, the highest aim of his ambition. Radetzky would 
have served under im, and in some measure have acted as his military 
adviser. The field-marshal even gave up the brave regiment of hussars 
that bore his name, in order that it might take that of the King of 
Sardinia; and the king gave him all his orders in return. The union 
between the armies me the cabinets was so cordial, that no one would 
have imagined it ible for the events of 1848 to occur. Such an 
entente guaranteed the peace of Italy: had Piedmont adhered to its 
treaties, no revolution could have taken place in Lombardy; Charles 
Albert would have remained in possession of his throne, and not have 
died an-exile far from his family. 
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Let us now examine the position of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
and see whether there were any causes for the rebellion of 1848. This 
is the more necessary, as foreign journals, and among them German, 
judged of the inner circumstances of this kingdom with such malice and 
oe as can searce be credited. Any one -who read the newspapers 
of the day, and was not able to personally inspect the condition of 
Lombardy, would imagine it had fallen into a frightful state of barbarity 
under the Austrian rule. Never was a more absurd accusation made than 
this. We saw Italy and its cities when they passed from the hands of 
France to Austria. We are not blind to the errors of the Austrian 

vernment, and would be the first to name them. But we assert boldly, 
that Italy under the Austrians attained an unprecedented degree of pros- 

ity. The riches with which it effected and paid its own revolution, 
and helped to cause the one in Vienna, it owed to that period. We 
cannot spare the Germans this humiliating avowal. All the occurrences 
about to take place in Vienna were known beforehand, in all their details, 
in Milan. 

When Napoleon constructed the road over the Simplon, the world 
was full of admiration at the gigantic work. The road over the Spliigen 
was made by the Austrian government, and is not at all inferior to the 
monument of Bonaparte’s power and majesty. Under the Austrian rule 
Milan became one of the richest and most flourishing cities in Europe. 
Venice, the haughty cify of the Lagunes, was almost in ruins when it 
passed into Austrian hands. The emperor made it a free port, and its 
valueless palaces again found purchasers, its yielding foundations were 
again restored, it began to flourish again, when it destroyed all these 
fair prospects, by its senseless revolution. It was not in the power of 
Austria or any other nation to give it again that splendour which it 
once possessed as the depdt of the world’s commerce, as the centre of a 
powerful and proud republic. The wondrous works of the Lagune- 
bridge had been scarce completed, when they were destroyed by the 
very populace for whose welfare they had been undertaken. 

Austria never pressed its paper money on Italy ; it remained in pos- 
session of its silver and gold, unaffected by those variations to which this 
paper money exposes the other provinces. 

Disproportionately slight was the assistance it afforded toward the 
armament of the monarchy. While the German or Bohemian served 
fourteen years, and after the expiration of that time was liable to serve 
in the militia, the Italian only served eight years. Who, then, was 
favoured—the Italian, or the German ? 

Of all the reproaches heaped on the Austrian government, none is 
more false or unfounded than that of insulting or despising nationality. 
This species of insult does not lie in the character of the government, 
or of the Austrian nation, which in this respect remained perfectly true 
to its German name. The language of the schools and courts was 
Italian, from the vice-regal cabinet to the district commissary, from the 
president of the highest senate of justice to the praetor. The German 
who wished to gain his livelihood as state servant in Italy, was forced 
to learn that language. With few exceptions all judicial and civil posts 
were occupied by Italians, among whom very few understood German. 
The complaint was frequently heard that the Italian could gain no high 
rank in the hierarchy of the civil service; but this was equally false. 
Every situation was open to him, and the great number of Italian names 
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‘in the state almanack proves that he was among the privileged. Any 
‘one, however, acquainted with the repngnance, especially among the 
higher class of Italians, against anything under the name of state service, 
any one knowing what little taste they have for severe study, will under- 
stand that Austria could not Jook for her oem of justice or generals 
among the Italian ee We need only look through the lists of the 
universities of Pavia and Padua, and see if we can find any distinguished 
name among them. The theatres and coffee-houses, however, are not 
the places where statesmen are educated, and laborious clambering up 
the ladder of civil service is not admired by the rich Italians. We do 
not wish to reproach them on that account, but, on the other hand, they 
should not complain of their nationality being insulted, or of partiality. 
Harshness and cruelty were never the spirit of the Austrian govern- 
ment. Before the outbreak of the revolution, and during the armistice, 
the journals of bene Rome, and Piedmont, echoed the ery of bar- 
barity on the of Austria and her government organs, ‘There was 
no severity of which Field-marshal Radetzky was not accused, though 
he had not the heart to hurt a child. The military commissions con- 
demned crimps who sought to seduce soldiers from their allegiance, and 
highway robbers, but never have the Austrians in Italy shed one drop 
of blood belonging to a person politically accused. At the capitulation 
of Milan, four-and-twenty hours were expressly granted for all com- 
promised persons to make their escape. Had blood-thirstiness or revenge 
occupied a place in the breast of the field-marshal, he would have had no 
difficulty in finding culprits. The very men who touched the hearts of 
old women by their complaints, and filled the world with their lies, we 
saw return to the enjoyment of their carefully-managed property, and 
die quietly in their beds. Such are the Austrian barbarities, so credu- 
lously believed by foreign nations. But we will return to our history. 
An angry feeling had broken out between the courts of Vienna and 
Turin, in consequence of the former raising the import dues through an 
alleged infraction of the salt-treaty. Charles Albert took advantage of 
this pretext to connect himself more closely with the discontented no- 
bility of Lombardy, and treated them with marked distinction. The 
political exiles in Switzerland, with the brothers Ciani at their head, 
overwhelmed Italy with the most shameful pamphlets against Austria, 
and began making regular depéts for arms. At length the year 1846 
arrived, ever memorable through the death of Gregory XVI., and the 
elevation of Pio Nono to the Papal throne. We must regard this election 
as a sure'sign that Liberalism had gained access to the College of 
Cardinals, or else it would be difficult to explain how their choice fell on 
a rather obscure cardinal. But Mastai Ferretti belonged to a family not 
merely liberal but hostile to the Papacy, for, if we are rightly informed, 
several of his brothers were banished from the Papal states, though it 
may be easily understood that the Liberalism of Giobuti, not that of 
Mazzini, raised Pio to the Papal throne. The enthusiasm evinced at 
his election allows no other interpretation: he was openly spoken of as 
the Liberator and Sovereign of all Italy. The demonstrations of joy 
‘almost attained a dangerous character; still it was difficult to prevent 
them, as they were in honour of the head of Catholic Christianity. The 
greatest mischief was, that the Pope drew the whole clergy after him 
into the revolutionary matlstrom. The revolution had now received the 
‘consecration of religion: “ Dio lo vuole” was the motto of the insurrec- 
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tion. The Austrian soldiers were worked upon by the clergy; whole 
regiments were refused absolution; and the field-marshal found himself 
compelled to order that the soldiers should not be allowed to confess to 
any but the regimental chaplains. This document was found by the 
revolutionary government, and afterwards made public through the 


ress. 

’ On the 17th of July the Pope proclaimed an universal amnesty, and. 
more than 4000 political exiles poured from all quarters of the globe 
into the Papal States, Tuscany, and Naples. The next step was the 
formation of the “ Guardia Civica,” through which all the discontented 
were armed, and a powerful impulse given to the revolution. 

The Austrian government had for a long time possessed the right of 
garrisoning Ferrara, although the cabinet of the Vatican had not 
officially recognised it. The Congress of Vienna, however, saw that 
Austria must possess some strong points beyond the Po, as with her 
would lie the maintenance of tranquillity in Italy. The reclamations of 
the Papal government were, therefore, disregarded; and, as time went 
on, the Romans derived much benefit from the arrangement, especially 
in the years 1821 and 1830. When the Papal decree relative to the 
formation of the ‘‘ Guardia Civica” appeared, the Ferrarese, ever noted 
for their turbulence, obeyed by forming a body of 3000 men, or 
nearly thrice as many as composed the Austrian garrison. Field- 
marshal Radetzky, on being informed of it, did not think fit to expose 
the town to such danger; he strengthened the garrison, ordered the 
gates and main buildings to be guarded by Austrian troops, and the 
communication between the several posts maintained by patrols. This 
precautionary measure had been scarce carried out, when a storm arose 
throughout Italy, that could not have been more furious had an Austrian 
army appeared before the gates of Rome. Ciacchi, the cardinal legate 
in Ferrara, a passive instrument in the hands of the demagogues, for- 
getting the usual forms of diplomacy immediately drew up a_ protest 
through a notary public. A copy of this absurd document was sent to 
all the courts. The whole diplomatic world was set in motion. The 
ambassadors of the great powers were completely at sea as to the mean- 
ing of the term “ La Place de Ferrara,” the title given in the articles of 
the Congress of Vienna, though no pupil of the engineer’s school could 
for a moment doubt its interpretation. Tuscany and Sardinia declared 
their adherence to the Pope, and this was the first hostile step taken by 
these courts against Austria. The press put all moderation on one side, 
and openly summoned all Italy to take up arms against perfidious and 
hostile Austria. The Tuscan and Papal governments even determined on 
drawing together a corps d’armée at Forli, as they affected to entertain 
apprehensions for the safety of Rome. It is true this measure was not 
carried out, but the sceptre had passed from the hands of Pio Nono. He 
and his ministry had now become the tools of the democratic party, who 
had their most powerful supporters in the immediate proximity of the 


Pope. 

in Milan, the leaders of the revolution took advantage of the Ferrarese 
dispute, and employed it to further their own ends. ‘The Pope was re- 
presented as the Holy Champion of Italian Unity and Liberty, persecuted 
by Austria. Ciacchi became a hero—a thing he could never have 
dreamed. Radetzky, one of the most faithful sons of the Church, was. 
regarded as her persecutor, as the very Antichrist, for the Italian people 
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can be easily deluded, ruled as it is more by its feelings than its judgment. 
The hatred for Germany increased hourly—it was preached from the pulpit, 
and taught in the schools. The chiefs of the conspiracy now advanced a 
step further, by seeking every opportunity to hold popular meetings and 

ical demonstrations ; partly to accustom the people to brave police 
and government authorities, and partly because they were well aware 
that no severity would be practised against unarmed mobs. The first 
pretext was found in the election of a new Archbishop of Milan. Count 
Gaisruck, the cardinal archbishop, was just dead ; although a German, 
he had enjoyed universal esteem. His simplicity, the purity of his 
morals, and his noble toleration, had till now protected him against the 
outbreaks of national hatred, but his eyes were scarce closed in death, 
before the insults reached such a pitch, that his grave in the cathedral 
was desecrated in a most unworthy manner. Need we furnish any fur- 
ther anecdotes to prove to what mad lengths hatred to Germany drove 
the revolutionary party? We wish only that we could express our con- 
viction, that no priest of the cathedral was a participator in this odious 
conduct. 

The chief wish of the national party now was to raise a native of Italy 
to the archiepiscopal chair of Milan, which always stood in great estima- 
tion. There was a time when it even rivalled the Papal chair, and when 
the archbishops of Milan were invested with sovereign power. The 

vernment, therefore, must attach a high importance to this ecclesiastical 
dignity: still, in respect to the popular wishes, they presented a Lombard 
to it. The choice fell on Romuilli, Bishop of Cremona, who was favoured 
by a high personage in Vienna, and rose, in the short space of a year and 
a half, from his modest cure, in the watering place of Trascore, to the 
Arechbishoprie of Milan, and yet immediately joined in a hostile demon- 
stration against the government. It is well known that Frederick I. lost 
the battle of Legnano against the Lombardese confederation, through the 
defection of Henry the Lion at the decisive moment. ‘This historical 
episode was now employed in a really ridiculous manner, though, in the 
background, the idea was concealed that the power which conquered the 
terrible Barbarossa might again make a stand against Francis of Aus- 
tria. The Archbishop of Milan at that day had been one of the most 
active promoters of p Lombardese confederation, and the entry of the 
present one was employed to bring forward a number of odious allusions 
to the events of former date. The Podesta Casati, one of the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, ransacked the archives of Milan in order to discover the 
ceremonial observed in that age, on the consecration of the archbishop, 
but the government, on being informed of this, put an end to the annoy- 
ance by forbidding it. The triumphal entry, therefore, took place on 
September 6th, without any allusion to Barbarossa. The whole city 
went out to meet the archbishop, and the streets were crowded with peo- 
ple. At an illumination that took place on the Piazza Fontana an attack 
was made on the police, in which the young Milanese nobility took an 
active part. The archbishop addressed the people, and was greeted. with 
shouts, mingled with expressions of hatred against the government. The 
whole affair bore the unmistakable character of design and collusion. 

The next step taken by the club of the Café Cova, where all these 
» sac were arranged and set in action, was a serious attack upon 

state. 


For a long while the custom of smoking could gain no access into 
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Italy, but at last it prevailed there, and, as the Italians pursue everything 
ardently, they were soon on a level with the Germans in this res 
Boys of six years in the street, elegant ladies in the balcony (the latter, 
however, an exceptional case), in short everybody smoked. All our readers 
must be aware that tobacco is a government monopoly-in Austria : they, 
therefore, determined to attack this monopoly, as one of the branches of 
state revenue. 

The rumour had been long spread that, on New Year's Day, no one 
would smoke, but little attention had been paid to it by the government, 
and no measures taken against it. The club, however, bribed a num- 
ber of gamins, and the New Year's Day of 1848 was selected to carry 
out the cigar-insurrection. Several officers, dressed in civil clothes, and 
who were walking on the Corse, had the cigars taken from their mouths, 
and the same was the case with every civilian who dared to smoke in the 
street. 

The club took the same measures against the lottery, and the bureaux 
were deserted, despite the Italian love for gambling. Every person seen 
in a lottery bureau, or smoking a cigar made in the government manu- 
factories, was declared a traitor to his country, and an enemy of Italy. 
On the 3rd of January a violent attack was made on a party of soldiers 
who quitted barracks with cigars in their mouths, and several persons 
were killed. The soldiers were accused of having excited the people by 
smoking publicly, and the field-marshal was summoned by Casati to 
forbid it, but he angrily refused such humiliation. 

The field-marshal, however, thought it advisable to order the officers 
not to wear private clothes, so that there might be no excuse for insult ; 
he openly declared the revolution un fait accompli, called Casati a 
traitor and head of the conspiracy, and repeatedly advised the Viennese 
Cabinet to be on its guard against Piedmont. We know as a fact that, 
at that date, the field-marshal had determined on resigning his com- 
mand, as he saw that it was useless for him to advise energetic measures ; 
but the reflection that, on the eve of an inevitable contest, he should not 
deprive the emperor and fatherland of his long experience, and his 
services as a soldier, induced him to give up the idea. 

At length the 8th of February arrived, on which day there were very 
serious and sanguinary outbreaks in Padua and Pavia. In the latter 
city the burial of a student was the cause of it ; an officer accidentall 
met the procession in the street while smoking at the time, and, ae 
he took off his cap and discontinued smoking, he was attacked by the 
students, and a serious disturbance ensued. 

In Padua the outbreak was much more serious, and also emanated 
from the students ; forty or fifty were wounded, and five or six killed. 
Both the universities were closed the next day, and numerous arrests 
took place. 

In Venice, the second city of the kingdom, affairs went on much the 
same as in Milan. A total separation between the two nations and 
hostilities against the soldiers were the order of the day. The first 
pretext for a serious demonstration was afforded by the news that the 
King of Naples had given his country a constitution. In pursuance of a 
settled scheme, the chiefs of the revolution appeared at the theatre in 
full dress: Cerito came on the stage ina costume formed of the three 
Italian colours, and danced Ja Sicilienne ; when ended, the audience 
encored it enthusiastically. The police interfered, and a voice cried, 
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“« Fuori tutti.” All the persons in the pit and in the boxes quitted the 
theatre immediately. 

All these occurrences, and the hourly increasing danger, at length 
determined the government on proclaiming martial law—by this, how- 
ever, we do not mean anything at all resembling a state of siege or 
courts-martial. It was merely a judicial form that had long existed in 
Italy, and was applied when brigandage prevailed to a considerable 
extent, and was nothing but an abbreviation of the usual judicial pro- 
cess. It depended on the judgment of the authorities whether a case 
should come within the judisdiction of martial law, or be left to be 
settled in the ordinary method. In the present instance, martial law 
was extended so as to embrace political offences. But there was no one 
to decide as to its application ; the state machine had been long out of 
work, and the government would have sought in vain for a judge who 
would have lent himself to carry out martial law ; for treason encom- 
passed the viceroy in his palace, had found its way into the government 
offices, the municipalities, the post-office, the confessional, and the 
pulpit. We will add a few facts to prove this assertion. 

In the government of Milan there was a man of the name of San- 
drini, a Triestine by birth, who soon rose from the post of copyist to 
that of director of the chancery. This man possessed the perfect con- 
fidence of the governor, was initiated into every secret, and was fre- 
quently sent with most important despatches to the ambassador at 
Turin; this trust he abused, to reveal all the secrets to the leaders of the 
revolution. On the departure of the Austrians from Milan, he had the 
impudence to make known all his services in the cause of the revolution 
in the — papers, because he was neglected. He took to flight at 
the end of the insurrection, and, probably, obtained a traitor’s disgrace- 
ful reward at Turin. 

We may quote another case. It appeared very extraordinary that, 
shortly before the outbreak of the revolution, the feld-marshal received 
no reports from the Venetian territory as to the state of matters there. 
He consoled himself with the reflection that tranquillity had not been 
disturbed by any émeute. During the street fights in Milan, Casati had 
the impudence to send Radetzky several opened despatches, among 
them one from Field-marshal d’Aspre, depicting the state of the Vene- 
tian provinces in very gloomy colours. As these reports must have 
been written before the commencement of the revolutionary struggle, 
they must have been given to Casati through the treachery of some 
post-office official. 

We must certainly allow that the Italian revolution, warned by several 
earlier disasters, on this occasion omitted nothing to obtain the victory. 
Mazzini’s talent—for we regard him as the leader, all others were only 
accomplices or instruments to his hand—had caused an unity and univer- 
sality in this conspiracy, which renders it the most remarkable in the his- 
tory of revolutions. He had succeeded, as far as possible, in preventing 
all isolated outbreaks. Although it is almost impossible to keep such an 
undertaking secret, no treachery had taken place, and the police could 
not succeed in finding out such facts as would lead to the proof. For 
that purpose, Mazzini had clever! gained the chief organs of the govern- 
ment. The Italian princes had As dragged into the revolution almost 
without knowing how, with the exception of Charles Albert, who was 
fully initiated in their secrets, and only deceived himself by the belief 
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that he would be the heir of the revolution, while he must have fallen a 
sacrifice to it, even if he had been victorious in the war so treacherously 
commenced. Mazzini had no wish for an upper Italian empire under 
Charles Albert, for a federative state under Pio Nono; he desired an 
Italian republic, but this must be gradually effected, and Charles Albert 
serve as a bridge, till the season of his own overthrow arrived. 

While, therefore, the revolution was approaching a rapid development 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, hatred and war against Austria 
were the watchwords in the remainder of Italy. 

Though the Piedmontese press regarded war as a settled affair, the 
cabinet answered the reclamations of the Austrian Envoy by assurances 
of friendship. Everything, however, that he saw and heard in Turin 
contradicted this. edo not think he was deceived, but fully agreed 
with Radetzky in the belief of au approaching war. The latter was so 
convinced that he would soon have to do with the Piedmontese, that he 
sent a brigade of observation to the Ticino, in order to be fully informed 
of all that took place on the frontier, and be able to repel the first attack 
of the volunteers, if they dared to cross the river in the presence of the 
brigade. He also took the same measures against Switzerland, where 
the victory over the Sonderbund had given the ¢étes montées the upper 
hand, and although the central government might not dare to outrage 
the law of nations, and suddenly attack Austria in alliance with Pied- 
mont, still it scarce possessed the strength to present the formation of 
volunteer corps, and their appearance in the Lombardese territory. Any 
one who can properly estimate the field-marshal’s difficult position, can- 
not refuse his admiration at the skill with which he and his little band 
escaped defeat. We purposely say defeat, for it would be a great error to 
suppose that the field-marshal, by his retreat in the Adige, yielded to 
the revolution : the history of the war furnishes a complete contradiction. 

On the 8th of February, the Piedmontese cabinet informed the Aus- 
trian envoy that the king had determined on giving his country a con- 
stitution. This declaration was also accompanied by the warmest ex- 
pressions of friendship. When the news of the events in Milan reached 
Turin, the formation of free corps was openly determined to hasten to the 
assistance of the Milanese ; all the newspapers urged participation in the 
crusade. The Austrian envoy demanded explanations, and only received 
renewed assurances of friendship on the 22nd. On the 23rd, Charles 
Albert’s manifesto and declaration of war against Austria appeared. On 
the 25th, he started with his sons to join the army, and, on the 29th, he 
crossed in person the Ticino, faithlessly invading the territory of his old 
friend and ally. We need do no more than compare these dates. Charles 
Albert has been judged and condemned by writ 5 The Italian revolu- 
tion had treachery for its motto, a traitor for its champion, and how could 
it calculate on victory under such auspices ? 

We have now brought our narrative up to the date we originally 
assigned it, to go further would be only trenching on the limits we pro- 
posed. We cannot, however, do better than close this paper by a quota- 
tion of the words addressed by our soldier-author to his comrades in 
arms: ‘ Austria now appears greater and more powerful than ever, and 
that, brothers, is your work! Maintain her in her glory! a glory you 
acquired by the sacrifice of such dear and noble lives! and may a 
worthier pen than ours band down to latest ages, your renown, your 
fidelity, and your love to your emperor and fatherland !” 
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A WORD TO ENGLAND. 


I know not if it be against all precedent, 1 know not if it be con- 

to the rules of convenience and good taste, to address a nation’s 

le from the pages of a monthly periodical: if so, I am about to 

aN those rules. And yet; no matter: periodical, newspaper, pam- 

were the: sheets of all filled, and filled over again, with the subject 

am venturing now to enter upon, they could not call forth all the deep 
consideration its importance demands. 

We we ae read and hear of the “signs of the times.” Can it be 
possible the signs of the present times, the whisper, the echo of 
what is passing around, can go unremarked and undigested by the 
thinking portion of England? Are you aware that it is said by those of 
an opposite creed, that creed which is subtly making its way amongst 
us, said openly amidst themselves, that our Protestant faith is gra- 
dually but surely going from us, and that we shall return to the 
blessings and trammels of Romanism ere half a century shall have 

? They have cause to hope it. However we may seek to dis- 
guise the truth, or palliate the fears, and although we boast of England’s 
sons being far too enlightened to re-embrace a dark and superstitious 
creed, they have cause to hope it. 

It is known that many of you have not even yet recovered the 
astonishment which fell upon all, two years ago, now something more, 
when the whisper of that bold, strange measure, that the Pope was 
about to take upon himself the spiritual government of England, grew 
into a certainty. You could not fathom it. You knew that Pope 
Pius 1X., infallible as he may. deem himself, and aspiring as may be his 
Catholic nature, never would have dared, of his own accord, thus offen- 
sively to thrust himself forward, and assume a sway over this en- 
lightened country. Who his mistaken advisers were, has never been 
clearly ascertained to this day. Some of them were guessed at, others 
not; and never would be, were the whole ambitious plot, from its rising, 
laid bare. Ambitious!—ay ! more doubly cunning and ambitious than 
many of you can deem. 

Had England been true to herself and her Reformed Faith, had the 
eyes of England’s people been open to the consequences of what was 

ing amidst themselves, this never would have taken place. Remem- 

the fearful spread that Catholicism had been making in the land for 
a long while previously ; think of the crowds of proselytes it had been 
wiling to its bosom. How many of these were ministers of the Esta- 
blished religion? Numbers, as you well know. These seceders from 
the Protestant Church you heard of, occupying, as they did, places so 
conspicuous in it, but how many thousands were there leaving her of 
whom you did not hear ! 

Well, was anything done to stop this apostacy, either by England’s 
laws or her an ministers ? or, more grave inquiry still, by England’s 


Episcopacy ? You can answer the question for yourselves. How many 
ordained priests were there, professedly “ Protestants,” who were lead- 
ing their congregation, step by step, to the very confines of Romanism ? 
Images were suspended in churches, candles and flowers were placed 
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upon altars, saints were worshipped, confession was held to be essential, 
penance salutary, and absolution was given. Dissensions and contro- 
versies were rife amongst the Church’s ministers: one pastor (if such 
deserve the name) holding it to be right to preach in a black surplice ; 
nother, that no prayer could possibly ascend to the Throne of Heaven 


unless his garment were white : this one must turn his face to the east 


while he muttered the Belief; another must keep his face straight 
forward. And it is notorious that in many instances the congregation 
quitted the church in disgust, rather than continue even passive specta- 
tors of this ridiculous pastime. 

But did the empty pews bring the priest back to common sense ? 
No. Did they draw down upon him the admonition of his bishop ? 
No, no; save in one or two solitary cases. Did the prelates point out 
to these vacillating men, these minor clergy, that, until their flights of 
fanaticism should have passed, they were unfit to be entrusted with the 
guiding and conversion of souls; did they remind them that they pro- 
fessed to be ministers of the humble Saviour, and that He did not spend 
his time cavilling how he should be habited, and charge His disciples 
that their robes should be black, white, or grey, or that, otherwise, those 
to whom they preached the Word could not be admitted into Life ? No ; 
still no! The Bench of Bishops remained indifferent and inactive. 
From what cause could have arisen their excessive tolerance, few, off the 
Bench, would be able to tell. But had they chosen to turn a resolutely 
deaf ear to the dignified disputes of whether a priestly incumbent should 
be arrayed in black or white—as it might happen to suit his vanity and 
his complexion—to the bowing and images, to the assumption of infalli- 
bility, and to all the rest of the “ innovations,” the open, repeated, and 
undisguised converts to Romanism should have aroused their alarmed 
surveillance. And they did not. 

Was it any wonder, then, that Pope Pius listened to the temptings of 
ambition, and essayed openly a measure, having for its ultimate end the 
conversion of all England to Popery? That the scheme broke forth ere 
it was well matured—ere the land was quite prepared to receive it—was 
no fault of his, but an error in judgment of those who advised him, and 
who had kept their eager eyes upon England, gathering in the signs of 
her falling and lukewarm faith. Never, save for these dissensions and 
schisms in her own Church, would this wild insult have been thrust 
upon her. 

But itcame. And what was done? How was it met? Public in- 
dignation was indeed roused to an unprecedented pitch : and it is said 
that but fir that universal and loud voice of indignation, ministers, when 
they met at the re-assembling of Parliament, would have done nothing. 
The country expected great things of them ; for the far-famed letter of 
the Premier to the Bishop of Durham had gone forth, and was in every- 
body’s mouth, for praise or for blame. 

A measure was passed: a measure said to be intended to meet the 
aggression. But what sort of measure? One garbled and altered till 
scarcely any of the original was left; one that caused the Catholics to 
laugh a contemptuous, exulting laugh, and to force every true Protestant to 
blush for his country’s legislators—that they who had sworn to defend her 
faith should thus keep their solemn oath. It is said that it never was in- 
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tended to the law into effect, although they passed it: and it never 
has been bansiad: The law is openly ridiculed bs the Roman Catholics : 
Dr. Wiseman sways his imperious sway as England’s Cardinal, and the 
twelve “bishops ’’ rejoice in their titles, and rule over their respective 
sees. 
__ What was it the Pope himself said, when the English Roman Catho- 
lics, then sojourning at Rome, sought an audience of his Holiness to 
thank him for the startling measures he had thrust upon England ? 
Cardinal Wiseman presented them, and the Pope spoke as follows : 

“T had not intended to send the new Cardinal (Wiseman) back to 
England, but to keep him near the Papal Court, and to employ his talents 
here. But I am persuaded that the time is come to set about the great 
enterprise for which you have just thanked me. I think he has ree | 
to fear in England. I therefore send this most eminent Cardinal back 
to England, and I entreat you all to pray without ceasing, that all diffi- 
culties may be removed, and that a million, nay, three millions, of your 
countrymen, still separated from us, may enter into this new Church, even 
to the last of them.” 

Ay, there’s the deep-laid scheme! convert us all, Queen, bishops, 
nobles, and people ; bend us all to his yoke, and let us become puppets in 
his fatherly ended The Pope’s anxiety for the well-being of our souls 
may have ook great, but it would be no trifling addition to his earth] 
glory to find himself the supreme head and spiritual ruler of the British 
empire, and controller of the rich Church lands of England. Do you 
suppose that no such hope as this is still cherished, nourished by the 
Pontiff and his Church ? Then you have not read and noted what is 
gathering around you. 

This scheme has been long cherished, deeply matured, well laid. They 
would convert the whole race of man to Romanism, and so lay the world 
under their thumb; and the richest prize, the most coveted, is the power- 
ful realm of Great Britain. For this they have toiled earnestly, are 
toiling, will toil. They began with stealthy steps long, long ago, and 
converted a few, scarcely daring to advance lest Protestantism take 
alarm, and so ruin all. Quietly, step by step, bit by bit, a few, and yet 
a few again. These, in addition to their own emissaries, whispered the 
sweet poison into the ears of others: they got more agents at work: 
converts began to rush over to them thick and threefold; and soon the 
numbers attained a height that admitted not of entire secrecy. ‘‘ No 
matter,” said they; “the day and the necessity for fear have gone by.” 
In their giant strength, they cared not for opposition ; thousands were 
flocking to their standard, as if it brought them then and there salvation. 
This is no ideality. I tell you that in all known, civilised countries, but 
most earnestl of. all in ours, the Jesuits are at work, and their labours 
bring in siale fruit. 

But see you not their aim? What care they, think you, that we, 
heretics, who have no inheritance in the next world, or worse than none, 
what care they to convert one of our hated race? Is it, as they in- 
sinuatingly whisper in the ear of him they are fastening on, for the sake of 
saving a precious soul? There are some who in their credulity believe 
this. Their motives are not so holy, or their schemes so shallow; and 
if the latter were laid open, we should scarcely know which to admire 
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most, the extravagance or the treasonable ambition of the projectors. 
Would you believe that they hope, in their aspiring hearts, to subdue, 
not only the whole world, but its social orders and institutes? They do. 
The various constitutions of the civilised countries of Europe they aim 
at overthrowing, be it absolute or mixed monarchy, emperor or king ; 
representative bodies, lords and commons. They would rule entire, the 
Catholic clergy, pope, cardinals, archbishops; reign in all things, reli- 
gious, secular, profane. There is to be no parliament anywhere, and no 
constitution; they would form the government of the whole world; uni- 
versal dominion should be theirs; liberty and free action they hope to be 
remembered only as things that were; that every human will shall be 
crushed and subdued to their bondage; and, in short, that the world 
shall return to the horrors, and, in time, to the ignorance of the dark 
ages. You will not credit this: you will throw down the magazine 
with a petulant expression of impatience: nevertheless, I tell you facts. 
Every one of these points forms an anxious theme of discussion in the 
secret councils of the Jesuits; and it has been decided that the Inqui- 
sition shall be revived, when England shall be once more under their 
yoke. 

How do they propose to effect this universal conversion? Not, it is 
to be hoped, as the ill-fated habiters of Piedmont were gained over, some 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Do you know well the history of that 
period ?—of the persecutions offered by the Jesuits against those simple- 
hearted adherents of a Reformed Church? ‘The principal emissary of 
Rome in these crimes was Antonio Possevino. You have read of his 
subtlety —his profound learning—his renowned diplomacy. He was 
confessor to some of the sovereigns of the North. But his high station 
and attainments did not serve to teach him toleration and mercy: for it 
was he who instituted and directed these cruel persecutions. 

Against some of the cantons, Savoy and Geneva, for instance, he was 
too wily to act with open violence, for they were powerfully protected ; 
but the poor Vaudois—he had them hunted like wild beasts. All the re- 
finements of cruelty were practised against them ; and when he found, 
after unheard-of persecutions and labour, that they would not forsake the 
religion, as taught by Christ, for the Prince of the Vatican, they were 
made to suffer in their children. 

“ This wretched little race of heretics must be exterminated ere the 
grow up enemies to our faith as their parents are,” was the cry of the 
Jesuits: and the edict was carried out. Tortures, massacres, burnings, 
all the terrors of ferocity, were put in force to destroy these helpless 
children. They were torn from their mothers’ arms, indiscriminately and 
unrelentingly. Four hundred of them were burned together in a huge 
fire. The parents, the unhappy Vaudois, had no help or redress—they 
could only suffer, and abjectly petition the Court of Rome. 

Years, years after, nearly a century if my memory serves me right, 
during which time their horrible persecutions had not been relaxed, 
though the character of them, so far as regarded their children, had 
changed, inasmuch that, in place of destruction, they were forcibly taken 
from their homes and given to the Jesuits to be educated, a concession 
was accorded them. And what think you it was? The Prince of Rome, 
the assumed representative of Jesus Christ, and the privileged son of all 
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the saints, was so merciful as to order that this kidnapping should not take 

until the children had attained their twelfth year! Did He tear 
children from their parents’ homes to burn them—He whose mission 
on earth taught of nought save love and peace—who said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” and who took them in his arms and 
blessed them? 

You who are fathers, you who are mothers, would you like to guide 
and cherish your darling child until its twelfth year, and then be compelled 
to resign him for ever to those who have been your merciless persecutors; 
to be taught a creed that you believe will be little likely to lead him to 
salvation, and to know that he is being trained to become a persecuting 
fanatic as they are? Would you not pray rather for them to take his 
life ? 

The celebrated Francis de Sales, afterwards canonized, was a pupil of 
Possevino, though differing widely in character from his master. Francis 
de Sales seemed formed by nature to be made one of these persuasive 
Jesuits. His person was attractive, his face beautiful, and his mind and 
manners ‘were gentle and winning; added to which, his learning was 

at, and his lips were gifted with unusual eloquence. They could not 

ave found a better instrument to seduce over the Protestants of Geneva 
and Savoy. His zeal for conversion was strong: no pains or expense did 
he spare to attain his ends; and whole convents of nuns were founded, 
whose services were pressed into the task. 

The name of this man would have become celebrated, if from no other 
cause, by his platonic intimacy with the Baroness de Chantal, sister to 
Archbishop Fremiot, and grandmother, in her old age, to Madame de 
Sévigné. It was a strange connexion: and we, who are not so accus- 
tomed to religious rapture as are the Roman Catholics, should be apt to 
designate it by its true name—love. 

Madame de Chantal was a bigot from her infancy. Before she was 
seven years old, a Protestant friend ae her with some sweetmeats 
to eat, but she knew his tenets, and she dashed them into the fire, saying, 
“ This is how you heretics will burn in hell !” 

She was left a widow at an early age; soon after which event she met 
with St. Francis de Sales, and a powerful attachment—most powerful on 
her part—sprung up between them, which lasted with their lives. She 
and the saint, both, did not hesitate to say it was a mutual attraction, and 
they affirmed to the credulous world that they had seen each other pre- 
viously in visions, 

She gave up all other interests to him, she was entirely under his direc- 
tion, and he became her confessor. She abandoned her old father-in-law 
and her children, to reside in the same town that contained her idol. It 
is said that her son knelt on the threshold of the door as she was about to 
pass over it, praying her not to desert them—and he prayed in vain. 

St. Francis appointed her the works she was to pass her time in execut- 
ing. She became a nun of the Visitation, her occupation being to win 
over the Protestants to Romanism. In one of St. Francis de Sales’ letters 
to her, he says, “ You occupy in my heart the first and last place,” and 
her attachment by this avowal was wrought to the highest pitch of 

ion. “ Pray God I may not survive you!” was the answer. Most 
of her letters were destroyed; the nuns, of whom she was the head, con- 
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fessing they were not fit to publish to the world. St. Francis asserted, in 
the early period of their friendship, that she was never absent from his 
mind. “ Before the God of my heart and yours, I speak the truth,’’ he 
says; “in our affection there is something exclusively its own, never to be 
found in that of others. I did not intend to say so much, but one word 
leads to another: do not exaggerate my meaning.” Not only did he 
associate her with all his thoughts, but with the duties of his priesthood. 
He wrote to her before and after celebrating mass; and he assured her, 
that when he offered up the Host and consummated the Holy Sacrifice, i¢ 
was of her he thought. | 

With the religion of our continental neighbours this may accord; but 
we should call it sacrilegious impiety. 

When St. Francis died, she was attacked with delirium, and upon 
rising from her sick bed, the sunshine of her existence was gone. After- 
wards, when in church, she would declare she was sensible of the sweetest 
perfumes, which no one else perceived, and that it was caused by the 
<a 0 presence of him who was so dear to her. When he had been 

ead some years, his coffin was opened, and his body was found to be un- 
decayed. Madame de Chantal sought and obtained permission to kiss 
his hand, when, upon bending over him in ecstatic devotion, the dead 
saint is said to have put forth his arm and clasped her to his heart in a 
passionate embrace. ‘The veil she wore at this most miraculous event is 
preserved to this day as the most precious relic. 

We all know the value of Popish relics, but what think you of this one? 
I hope they put it under a glass-case. 

With this friendship of St. Francis de Sales and Madame de Chantal, 
it never was pretended fora moment that any improper intimacy, as we 
should understand the term, was mixed up. But is this religion? Is it 
likely to conduce to Christian piety? And what was enacted in the 
seventeenth century is being enacted in the nineteenth. Thousands have 
followed in the steps of St. Francis de Sales and Madame de Chantal, 
only that their mutual adoration has been less innocent, and thousands 
are treading in them now. And it is to a creed of anomalies such as this, 
that Cardinal Wiseman and his brethren would seek to convert us! Fane 
a like religious devotion—they call it a religious one—to a handsome lady 
of his flock displayed by one of our deans, or canons, or country curates ! 
I think it would be likely to provoke indignation from the public, and 
perhaps ecclesiastical supervision also, tolerant as our astonishingly easy 
prelates are. 

It may be, and is, said, that the very absurdity of these present pro- 
jects of the Romanists carries defeat with it. Pause ere you say so. 
Look around, and see what is being enacted in neighbouring countries : 
mark well, as I previously observed, the signs of the times. Louis 
Napoleon, now Emperor of the French, has been won over to their inte- 
rests, or has entered into them voluntarily. He has linked himself to the 
Jesuits (and hitherto to their plans) heart and soul: not a request that they 
can make to him will be denied, and at the present moment he is possessed 
of great power. You probably saw the account of the recent interrup- 
tion and insult offered to the Protestant funeral of a young French lady. 
Mademoiselle Aline Thérese Vernier, the daughter of Monsieur Vernier, 
who is an honourable member of the local consistory of Estissac and 
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Thuisy, died on the 10th of last December. She was eighteen years of 
age, and a Protestant. Arrangements were made for her funeral, when 
there appeared a formal notice from the mayor of Estissac that he should 
permit neither speech nor ceremony at the grave, that no person wearing 
a religious habit should be permitted in the churchyard, and no official 
person should be present save him, the mayor. As no Catholic priest 
was invited to attend, why he was determined that none of a different 
denomination should. The father, however, persisted; and, when the 
funeral started, the French Protestant minister placed himself at its head, 
but upon its reaching the entrance to the cemetery, a scandalous scene 
ensued. I quote the words of the French newspapers, and which were 
re-copied in the Times. The mayor appeared, supported by two gens- 
darmes, turned back the coffin, and shut the gates. The procession had 
to make its way to the grave through a narrow passage, scarcely permit- 
ting room for the coffin to pass. When the coffin was laid in the grave, 
the Protestant minister commenced the usual service, but three several 
times was he interrupted by the mayor and the gensdarmes, who violently 
ordered him to begone, and it was concluded amidst much confusion. A 
remonstrance has been addressed to the authorities by those aggrieved, 
but I fear they may just as well have let it alone. 

Look again at the notorious business of the two Madiai, husband and 
wife, who are thrust into prison because they are “heretics,” and for 
“reading the Bible,” and are likely to languish there. The Archduchess 
of Tuscany has promised, it is reported, to intercede on behalf of Madame 
Madiai, provided she will at once abjure Protestantism and embrace the 
Roman Catholic faith, How many times within the last few years has 
it been repeated, and repeated again, by the Catholics, that the spirit of 
persecution had passed from them and from their rulers—had been 
abandoned with the old, old days, when there was neither peace nor 
religious tolerance on earth—that persecution for religious opinion’s sake 
never could, and never would be revived again; and that the persecutions 
which formerly took place were not the offspring of the creed, but of the 
barbarous times in which they were enacted! But we now see with what 
“em they spoke: we are learning how to place reliance on such 
boasts for the future. In all countries where the Pope is dominant, are 
these religious persecutions, or the first links of the chain that will lead to 
them, being instituted. Look again to Tuscany, where they have just 
revived the punishment of pEATH for offences against religion. And how 
read they their phrase “offences against religion?” It simply means 
any dissent from Popery and Popish authorities. To be suspected of such 
dissent, subjects the offender to three years’ imprisonment; to be found 
guilty of it, death. 

In all countries where the Jesuits have sway, are they establishing 
their audacious and cruel rule with giant strides; in all countries where 
their rule is not yet tolerated, are they striving in the dark, untiringly, 
unceasingly, to set it up. Rest not, sleep not, weary not, are their 
watchwords ; and never, say they, will they relinquish them until they 
have attained the height of their treasonable ambition. It has been 
given out, you may be aware, in Tuscany, that thought must no longer 
be free: all thoughts, all minds, so far as is possible, are to be committed 
to the keeping of the priesthood. All schools are placed, from henceforth, 
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under the positive and actual control and supervision of the priests; and 
should there be found any establishments objecting to this unqualified 
decree, they are to be broken up forthwith. The instruction afforded to 
the people, rich and poor, is to be of a nature the most bigoted and 
narrow ; all that tends to enlightenment, all that tends to improve the 
mind and elevate the heart, and, above all, whatever tends to exercise the 
intellect and the thought, will be suppressed. ‘To make up for this 
lamentable state of education, it is intended that all kinds of debaucher 
and vice, gambling and corruption, shall be winked at—nay, cevatiited.. 
“ The people’s minds must be amused in some way,” say the priesthood; 
“we deny them knowledge, and these things, called by the world crimes, 
are less dangerous.” 

Is it’ possible that any one, Protestant or Catholic, can be so sanguine 
as to imagine that ‘Tuscany is, or will be, the only kingdom to be thus 
laid under the yoke? ‘This remarkable passage occurred recently in a 
letter of the “Own Correspondent” of the Times, written from Turin— 
and, be it remembered, that journal is no unnecessary alarmist : “I had 
a thing to say apropos of the late trials at Mantua, on the subject of 
Austrian prison discipline and the ordeal of confession as practised in 
Austrian Italy, but I fear being misunderstood. By-and-by, however, 
when, under Divine grace, by the exertions of our pious friends and our 
own apathy, we shall have the blessings of Popery and the Inquisition 
once more established among us, the British public will be better able to 
appreciate accounts of violence, which might now be attributed to preju- 
dice or exaggeration.” 

The same feeling which prevented the 7imes’ correspondent enlarging 
upon all he knew, likewise prevents me. I could tell you of facts now 
occurring in Catholic countries until this paper should be spun out to a 
length unprecedented, but I dare not; for I know that they would be 
put down as falsehoods or gross exaggerations. I could disclose tales 
connected with the lives led by the Catholic priesthood, and of the incre- 
dible enormities of the confessional, but these things are never pleasant 
for the pen to trace. And the crimes, the immoralities, the darkness 
that prevail in these countries, might be enlarged upon for ever, the 
utter absence of all efforts at improvement, and of everything compatible 
with Christ’s religion. There is no peace or good government, no civil 


or religious liberty; and, for the people, there is neither security nor 


happiness. You hear these matters alluded to sometimes, but, living in 
England as you do, you are not prone to give credit to them. I know 
them to be facts, for I have lived in the midst of them for years—not in 
one part of the Continent, but in many. 


Be not deceived: there will soon be a struggle for ascendancy over 


you—a struggle for universal power. Note well all the words and acts 
that have come from the Catholics since the establishing of their hier- 
archy, as they call it, in England: little words and signs that perhaps 
have slipped out unconsciously in their exultation. Ponder them well ; 
compare notes, one announcement, one paper with another, and you will 
read as Ido. And if this struggle be not guarded against beforehand, 
and met with universal Protestant unity and resolution, the civil wars 
that disseminated this land some centuries ago, will inevitably be renewed... 
Feb.—vou, XCVUl. NO. CCCLXXXVI. 0 
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You have the cause in your own hands. If you could throw off the 
Papal yoke when England’s Popish prejudices lay thick around her, and 
her land was overrun with priesthood, to embrace and hold fast the 
Reformed Religion, you surely can maintain it now. Let these men 
pursue their own religion amongst you as heretofore ; let them, if they 
will, exercise their sophistries in Catholic countries, and still lead by the 
nose their millions of deluded ple; but give them to know, and un- 
mistakably, that when England threw off their yoke some centuries ago, 
she threw it off for ever. 

Great Britain justly boasts of the freedom she confers upon all who 
inhabit her soil : her religious tolerance is the wonder of neighbouring 
empires, and none can wish this tolerance lessened. But it behoves you 
who are still true to your faith, to watch and pray unceasingly, lest you 
be led into these dangerous errors. These Catholics, these Jesuits— 
these serpents, if you will—are scattered everywhere : one is but a dupli- 
cate of the whole. They know their work; it is carved out ready to 
their hands, and they perform it zealously. And it is your bounden, im- 
perative duty, your duty to your God, to your children, and your coun- 
try, to bestir yourselves, and grapple with this subtle enemy. Their 
encroachments have aroused the public ire in no common degree, as you 
well know; they have penetrated to England’s self-love and to England’s 
piety, and no one can say that there has been any lack of excitement— 
more especially was there not at the time when the Pope thrust his 
hierarchy upon England. There was much of talking, much of meeting, 
much o ietheniant discussion, but there was, and is, no effectual doing : 
and while you are supinely resting, the Papists are acting. 

I would address these words to the Protestants of England : the Dis- 
senters, as they are termed, will not mistake me, or suppose that they 
are here not included in the word, Protestant. But I will speak a few 
words to them exclusively. 

And allow me the privilege. My youth was passed in the chief city 
of one of our midland counties, and I was frequently brought into con- 
tact, and mixed freely with many of your sects. I grew up among you; 
I learnt to respect you; and when I thus write to you, it seems as if | 
were addressing old friends, 

But in this common cause you are not Dissenters. There are but two 
sects: the Roman Catholics, who would make these aggressions upon 
the nation; and the Protestants, you and ourselves. All minor differ- 
ences are overlooked in this great contest. I believe the creed of the 
Romanists to be as repugnant to you as it is to us; and if few, or none, 
of your body have become apostates and gone over to Popery, it is 
because you are more united in yourselves, and have furnished these 
secret, undermining enemies less loopholes to creep in at. 

Your faith, that of the greater portion of you, is the same as ours. 
You worship one God, you trust to one Saviour, you are comforted by 
one Holy Spirit. There may be a little difference in the worship, but 
there is none in the creed; and I, a member of our Church, declare to 
you openly my conviction, that the greater part of you would never have 
separated from her, but for the many abuses that have gradually crept 
into her since the Reformation, and which are still crying aloud—it would 
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seem unheard. It is believed that a crisis is approaching, one to demand 
every effort to meet it. Oh, let not this appeal be made in vain! 
Remain true to your form of worship, but be united with us in heart. 
Join cause and resolution, and together a moral force so great will be 
combined, that the Pope and his clergy will marvel how they could have 
entertained so wild a project as that of undermining England's Faith. 
The Pope regards us as heretics, you and ourselves alike, and he burns 
for the time to ripen when he may lay the whole kingdom under a ban, 
unless it shall bend to his authority. He deems himself the only accre- 
dited minister of Heaven, we know how mistakenly ; and if we obstinately 
refuse to worship him as we would worship God, he condemns us to cruel 
miseries here, and to eternal damnation hereafter. 

The Catholics, more especially those of our own land, Dr. Wiseman 
and his lot, begged us to believe that the new innovations and the 
hierarchy meant “nothing,” and would lead to nothing. They entreat 
us to believe that these recently instituted persecutions are nothing. They 
waste their words—they waste their breath: the Protestants are gifted 
with penetration deep as theirs, though their cunning may be less; and 
these persecutions will do more to open England’s eyes to the subtle and 
to-be-dreaded depth of their designs, than ever did the former encroach- 
ments, startling as they were. 

Be united then, and repulse all secret schemes. Not by oppression : 
let the Papists be still free to follow their creed as heretofore. Only let 
them fully understand that they have made a wide mistake in opinion, and 
that so long as the faith of England retains its brightness, and English- 
men their truth, the endeavour to win her over to Popery must never be 
renewed. There are good and honourable Catholics in the land, numbers 
of them ; men to be respected of all. I seek not to wound them in these 
remarks ; but they will themselves concede, that if we sit tamely down, 
and submit to be thus drawn under the yoke of their Pontiff, we should 
be unworthy of our country and our faith. 

And you, professed Protestants of the land, who are in your hearts half 
Papists, will any of you, after this, leave the pure spiritual worship of 
your forefathers for this creed of forms and persecutions? I cannot think 
that many of you who have gone over to Catholicism quite knew the 
religion you were embracing, as it is practised in its own countries. 

Finally, Protestants, weigh well what is passing around you, and if you 
deem that these encroachments are creeping stealthily but surely upon 

ou, deliberate how you may best resist them. From the Queen upon 
a throne to the poor man in his cottage, there ought to be common 
cause amongst you. You have one faith, one altar, one God. Defend 
them from these outward aggressions. Otherwise, what can you expect 
will be the fate of England? The Jesuits will have no mercy, no 
toleration, if they once get the upper hand. They have sworn to per- 
secute and attack Protestants to the utmost of their power: can you 
doubt that they will keep the oath to its extreme letter as regards you, 
whom they have been reared to look upon as their bitter and dreaded 
rivals, 

Let not the common idea that the day has gone by for Englishmen, in 
their broad enlightenment, to return to the errors and miseries of Popery, 
lull you to lethargy. For enlightenment, Great Britain does indeed 
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stand unrivalled, and her sons are gifted with envied intellect. And it 
is precisely because they are so gifted, that these dissensions and civil 
wars may come. Were they fitted to be a priest-ridden, abject people, 
the Jesuits might be able to mould and lull them to their will: they may, 
as it is, have little difficulty in doing so with many, and for those who 
resist, who would rather lay their heads upon the block than return to the 
crushed intellect and old state of soul-slavery, what will remain? Resist- 
ance. If the tokens of the changes seeking to be made are suffered to 
remain unnoticed and unheeded, if the stealthy encroachments of the 
Jesuits are encouraged rather than checked, whether that encouragement 

roceed from self-security or carelessness, until they attain to such a 

eight and power that Great Britain will be roused like a lion from its 
lair, rely upon it, that civil war, with all its horrors and bloodshed, must 
return. It may not be until the hand who pens these lines, the eyes of 
you who read them, shall be set in death; but that it will come is inevit- 
able, unless you guard against it. 

The ancient truism, that prevention is better than cure, should have 
been remembered and acted upon. When Pope Pius IX. sent his 
“Bull” and his Cardinal to these shores, had they been immediately 
returned upon his holy hands, with a polite message from her Majest 
declining the intended honour, I am much mistaken if the world would 
have heard of these recent persecutions. The thing lay then in a nut- 
shell: there was no difficulty, and need have been no debating; the 
nation’s tranquillity would have remained undisturbed, and the Jesuits 
must, and would, have relinquished their ambitious schemes. England 
suffered it to be otherwise : in spite of the storm of indignant protesta- 
tions that echoed in her ears, the Cardinal, and all the rest of the accom- 
paniments, were allowed to gain firm footing; and—you see the fruits. 
A few decisive words would have prevented their. presence then: there 
might be both difficulty and danger in attempting to repulse them now. 
And it seems to me that should bloodshed, sooner or later, be the event, 
the ministers who then ruled the country will have much to answer for. 

It is still in your power to avert whatever evil or danger may be 
impending ; but you know not how soon the opportunity may be gone 
by. Let not this warning be unheeded: harm is impossible if you reso- 
lutely determine to defend your forefathers’ faith, and uphold the rights 
of England. She is mighty in her strength: the nations of the world 
bow down before her power: how much more then must the clerical 
ipa of a petty Italian state, and those who act under his orders? Oh, 

true to yourselves! and never fear that God, who has brought you and 
your ancestors through so many difficulties and dangers in the cause of 
religion, will bring you in safety through these. May these impending 
fears serve to bring good out of evil, in causing many who have been 
vacillating between a true and false faith to see the error they are com- 
mitting ; may they be the means of uniting all bands of Protestants in 
the harmony they have not enjoyed of late years ; and then the peace 
that Christ taught, and the security and tranquillity that must be its 
fruit, will once more reign in England. 
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NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


“ Lapy Brirp”* is a charming lady-like novel. Full of flowery sen- 
timents and graceful descriptions, it is also at once fashionable, foreign, 
and profoundly Catholic. ‘There is Lifford Grange—the most melan- 
choly, the most damp and dull of all old-fashioned places—so re- 
pulsive that, in the words of the lady authoress, no daring tendril, or 
aspiring creeper, had invaded its walls. Then there is Mr. Lifford, 
with a family as ancient as his house, and his pride as lofty as his 
rooms—a most morose, forbidding personage—a disappointed man— 
wedded, out of spite, to a fair, frail, and sickly Spanish grandee, who, 
transplanted like an exotic from sunny Andalusia to the gloomy old 
Grange, pines away through two and a half long volumes, till death re- 
lieves her and the reader from cushions and shawls, heavy clasped books 
of devotion, and large ivory crucifixes. There, also moving about in the 
same silent and solemn apartments, like a living ghost, is an uncle in 
holy orders—Father Lifford—who, educated in Spain, had there imbibed 
all the gravity and austerity of the severest monastic discipline ; he had, 
as the narrative discloses, one or two partic! of human nature in him, 
but even these were so trained to more unworldly habits, that their 
manifestations were rare to a degree; while, on the contrary, his habitual 
manners were so cold as to impart a chill to the very atmosphere in which 
he moved. Then there was Edgar, an only son and heir, of whom but 
little is made in the novel, except that, siding with his father in youth, 
he did not behave ill to his sister in distress; and last, but above all, is 
Lady Bird, the most precocious, the most fairy-like, the most intellec- 
tual, and the most wayward creation that ever graced novelist’s pages. 
Beautiful, yet “ foreign-looking,”’ daring, and intractable in spirit, of a 
delicate, impressionable form and organisation, independent in thought 
and intellect, despising alike the grandeur, the formality, and the state- 
liness of Lifford Grange—not over-attentive to her Catholic duties, 
neglecting at times even confession—sarcastic even to wondering if the 
Apostles could prove sixteen quarterings—so regardless of social pro- 
prieties as to spend her time with Mary Grey and Mary’s foster-brother, 
Maurice Redmond, children of a neighbouring village: Lady Bird is 
depicted at the onset as one who must inevitably go astray. Yet those 
pictures of early life are among the most pleasing, as they are also, with 
Lady Clara Audley’s boudoirs, the only English things in the work. 
Lady Bird was the chief object, actor, and ruler in their childish 
pastimes, and her beauty, intelligence, and waywardness, exacted a sort 
of homage which all instinctively paid her. She was also the only little 
lady amongst them. But her mind was also as active as her spirit was 
restless. ‘*A tendency to ennui,” says our lady authoress, “ joined toa 
craving for excitement, even of the most trivial description, is the disease 
of certain minds, and there is but one cure for it. Call it what you will; 
self-education, not for this world but for the next ; the work of life un- 
derstood ; perfection conceived, and resolutely aimed at; the dream of 
human happiness resigned, and, in the same hour, its substance regained ; 
the capital paid into the next world, and the daily unlooked-for interest 
received in this ; such is the strange alchemy in which God deals, and 


* Lady Bird. v A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 3 vols. Edward Moxon. 
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the secret of so many destinies which the world wonders over, and never 
learns to understand.” 

This extract will convey a good idea of the at times poetic, at times 
mystic, and, at others, philosophic tone in which the work is written. 
Lady Bird grows older, and goes out in society, to the infinite horror and 
discomfort of the cynical old Squire and the imperturbable Father Lifford, 
not, however, before she had for ever disturbed the peace of mind of her 

outhful playmate, Maurice, who all the time is shamelessly making 
hive to a Grey. A friendship with Lady Clara Audley is rendered 
more intimate by an accident which entails the detention of Lad 
Bird for some time under the roof of the most amiable of lady 
patronesses. 

It was in this pleasant, social circle that Lady Bird first met and 
fell in love with M. Adrien d’Arberg, by descent a German, by birth, 
and also by position, a Frenchman—a handsome, religious enthusiast, in 
whose nature there was a tendency to mysticism that might have led him 
to a too intense and metaphysical contemplation of the God he adored, if 
the strong hand of the Catholic religion had not been over him, restrain- 
ing every exaggerated tendency or fanciful bias, and saying to a naturally 
nitlent imagination and investigating understanding, “ So far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” With a mind so self-willed as Lady Bird’s, from 
the first moment that she knew this paragon foreigner, there arose in her 
neither a hope, nor a project, nor a design, but a conviction that there 
was for her but one destiny, one future, one possible fate. But although 
Adrien passed the forbidden threshold of Lifford Grange, and was intro- 
duced to its chapel, its escutcheons, and its mouldy dust and “ damp 
smell” by the entranced Lady Bird, there aes | an impenetrable 
barrier between her wishes and their fulfilment in the person of Mr. 
Lifford and the Monk of the Grange. Adrien was dismissed by the 
haughty commoner in the most contemptuous manner, and to Lady 
Bird it was announced that the arrival of the son of a Spanish grandee 
was expected the very next day—as an accepted suitor to her hand. 

Lady Bird, in a frensy of delirium, hurried from her home to Mary’s 
cottage. Mary and her mother were from home; Maurice alone was 
there. Adrien, dismissed so unceremoniously, had taken refuge on the 
Continent ; his letters to Lady Bird had been waylaid. Maurice himself 
had the last in his possession. When Lady Bird told her tale of sorrow, 
the young artist, influenced by some previous misapprehension, onl 
urged his own suit, and that so successfully, that this wayward little 
Lady Bird, having no other place of refuge, actually condescended, in a 
state little short of distraction, to seek for it in the arms of the boy-friend 
of her childhood. Such a marriage, so incontinentally entered upon, 
could not be followed by happiness. Lady Bird was discarded by an in- 
jured parent, and, worse than all, she did not love her husband. Povert 
overtook the ill-assorted couple, at the same time that Lady Bird, by 
discovering the letter which Maurice had concealed, found that Adrien 
had never been untrue to her. 

Compelled by positive necessity to emigrate to the New World, Adrien 
was once more encountered in the very same ship, bent on a philan- 
thropic mission, with a party of Irish emigrants. Poor Lady Bird, after 
struggling for a time against affections that, blighted, had yet never 
died within her, was at length about to yield to their disunion. 
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“ Why,” she muttered to herself, “‘was she bound by an irrevocable 
chain? Why mustshe be miserable ? Why had one rash act, one fatal 
impulse, sealed her doom for ever ? ‘ Until death do us part ’ floated in 
her ears. Death—death alone could break that chain.” ‘Then for an 
instant—then, as once before, a vision of freedom passed before her, not 
as a deliberate thought—far less a hope. But she could not escape the 
consciousness that this dreadful idea had shot through her mind like a 
dark phantom, ‘ If he were to die I should be free.” It found no verbal 
utterance ; but the rapid mental protest against it attested its existence. 

Adrien and Lady Bird both stood on the brink of a precipice. 
“There is no height of virtue,” our authoress insists, “no strength of 
faith, no length of time spent in continual advances in holiness and in 
goodness, that secure a man against temptation, that place him beyond 
the reach of startling impulses to evil.” But both were saved by an ex- 
traordinary incident. Lady Bird did administer poison to her hus- 
band—by mistake. And then, when she leant over her victim, and felt 
that she had killed him, all her better feelings came back, and her grief 
and her remorse were without bounds. Adrien came to the rescue. He 
laid his hand on this dying man’s shoulder, and said : 

‘‘ Gertrude, pray—pray with all the strength of your despair, and let 
me watch by his side. This night we shall spend together, and then | 
whatever God ordains—whatever happens d 

“We part for ever,” she slowly uttered; and he said, “ dmen.” 
‘‘ This is a vow,” she added. 

** As solemn as this hour,” he replied. ‘‘ Now go and pray, that God 
we 4 have mercy on you and on me.” 

eaven had mercy on the repentant sinner, and Maurice survived, but 
only to perish soon after, from exertions made to save his former rival, 
Adrien, from a fire in which the ship became involved on arriving at 
New York. Before his death, the unfortunate husband joined Adrien’s 
hands in Lady Bird’s, but the two lovers adhered to their vow, and they 
separated, only once to meet again—by the side of Maurice’s grave. 
Adrien d’Arberg became a missionary in Asia, and Lady Bird returned, 
chastened and purified by trials, to soothe the last hours of a reconciled 
and repentant father. Poor deserted Mary Grey had become a Sister of 
Mercy. ‘This is a melancholy story—but it contains a striking lesson of 
the evils that may be entailed by excessive pride on the one hand, and 
uncurbed waywardness on the other. 

No novel of recent times has received such contradictory criticisms as 
“Milton Davenant.”* This would appear at the first. blush of the 
thing to be very natural ; it is a polemical novel. Hence, while some 
congratulate the Church of England in having her cause pleaded in a 
manner so powerful, and a form so winning, by one who deserves to be 
reckoned among the most faithful as well as the most talented of her 
sons; others denounce the work as calumnious, lying, false, and bigoted. 
So far good: these are the mere customary and courteous expressions of 
an opposing “ faith ;” but another and more insidious mode of attack 
has also been very largely adopted; and that is to condemn the novel 
solely on its literary merits, and apparently without regard to doctrinal 











* Milton Davenant ; a Tale of the Times We Live In. By James Bandinel, 
a of “Lufra; or, the Convent of Algarve.” 3 vols. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
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ajuestions. With such, “ Milton Davenant ” is denounced as “ merely a 
bundle of commonplace episodes thrown loosely together, without plot to 
interest, or incidents to amuse.” 

By these tactics, an opponent is often successfully shelved, without 
the appearance of controversy, or the danger of arousing the reader's 
Protestant sympathies. Well, no doubt tactics are fair in “honest criti- 
cism” as well as in “honest trade ;” but perchance the reader does not 
know, or would not readily give credence to the fact, that some of the 
High Church, Conservative, and essentially English organs, actually 
lend themselves sometimes to the propagation of similar jesuitical mis- 
representations. Whether it is that they employ on their literary staff 
the sparkling genius of the sister isle, without a due regard to the reli- 
gious tendency of its aspirations, or that they are deceived by more mys- 
terious agencies, certain it is that we have seen works of literature con- 
demned, with the most glaring and outrageous injustice and vindictive- 
ness, in a high Protestant organ, apparently upon purely literary grounds, 
thus misleading proprietors, editors, and the public at the same time, 
when the real motive of such unscrupulous and dishonest attacks lay in 
the religious tendencies of the works. Editors ought to be more cau- 
tious, and not always so readily admit wholesale condemnations upon the 
faith of their contributors ; as to the public, they must practise a careful 
discrimination, for that what we have stated is true we could bring for- 
ward proofs manifest as noonday; but true it is also that mee scire fas 
est omnia. 

Now with regard to the much-maligned ‘“ Milton Davenant.” We 

have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be one of the cleverest novels of 
the season. There is a manly, reasoning tone about it ; an energy of 
style, and an elevation of thought that leaves whole hosts of three-volumed 
novels of the effeminate, sentimental school far away in the back-ground. 
True that as a work of art it is far from perfect. ‘The characters are too 
numerous, and often not sufficiently developed; the heroine, Clara 
Davenant, is a very misty impersonation, and the narrative itself wants 
consecutiveness and steady purport. But these little drawbacks are 
more than made up for by scenes and characters sketched with the hand 
of a master. Himself belonging to the Church, Mr. Bandinel has been 
truly successful, only when writing on the Church, or depicting Church- 
men. The portrait of the spiritual pastor—the Rev. Walpole Snoreham 
—personifying “the pride of life,” is admirable, and will be recognised 
by all those who possess the amiable weakness of the worthy rector, and 
having neither talent, nor amiability, nor even goodness, to recommend 
them, intrench their insignificance and worthlessness behind the mimic 
scenery of what is technically styled “society.” For this august frater- 
nity it is that they keep their conventional mannerisms and their stereo- 
typed smiles. To the rest of the world they are full of prudery, pride, 
and vanity. They consider themselves, and designate themselves, as 
‘* superior” to the rest of the world. Only the other day there was ap 
advertisement in the Times for a domestic of all work in a small but 
“superior” family. Yet this superiority is a mere illusion ; it has no 
foundation in intellect, learning, worth, or even wealth. Sometimes it 
has a slight ancestral claim to Eignity ; still more frequently it originates 
in disappointment ; under any and all circumstances, it is one of the 
most common manifestations of our various social monomanias. 
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Nor are Sophronia and Selina Snoreham—the one “decidedly evange- 
lical,” the other as devoted to “the Catholic system”—less amusing, or 
less familiar family portraits. The great personage of the novel is, See 
ever, Pym—a thin, tall, gentleman-like looking man—an Oxford first- 
class man, and fellow of his college, and a Jesuit in disguise. The cau- 
tious, pleasant manner in which this wolf comports himself with his 
lamb-like victims is exceedingly well told. As a contrast, we have 
Mr. Askerswell, a quiet, manly, affectionate, earnest, and pious pastor ; 
Mr. Clarence Porter, a fallen member of the Church—and are such not 
to be seen?—who acts as toady to Lord Ducandraque, himself a spe- 
cimen of the very worst class of the aristocracy, happily becoming so 
rare, that they will soon remain only as the novelist and satirist of the 

e has depicted them. Then we have another young Churchman, 
Ellerton, who with his proud and aristocratic young friend, Algernon Sey- 
mour, acts the part of a lover, in both instances to maidens of low degree, 
and to the extreme perturbation of rich old uncles. In fact, the characters, 
as we before intimated, that fill up the pages of ‘‘ Milton Davenant” with 
their theological discussions, their love proceedings, their travels, and 
their social, moral, intellectual, and religious perplexities, are exceedingly 
numerous. He must be a patient reader who will follow them out 
through all the niceties of their waverings and recantations ; but we can 
promise him that he will be rewarded for his patience, for he will obtain 
a clear insight into a state of things the knowledge of which is not easily 
attained, indeed could not be so, but through the intervention of one of 
the initiated, who thus condescends to be spokesman to the public through 
the medium of the “novel.” A state of things the more painful to con- 
template and to think about, as it is undoubtedly true that it does exist, 
and that it is the prominent, social, and religious evil of the day. 

The old novel used at least to amuse. It may before Scott’s time have 
had many faults; was far too romantic to be real, and far too sentimental 
to be natural ; it had neither the historical accuracy, the philosophic and 
polemical prowess, nor the high soaring purpose of the modern novel ; 
but still it was licensed in its time to cheer and beguile the weary hour. 
Now-a-days we are called upon, in the words of old Phineas Fletcher, to 
“drop, drop slow tears” over the “Song of the Shirt,” reproduced in 
prose with amplifications; the amplifications being the seduction and 
abandonment of the beautiful but frail sempstress, and the story of the 
expiation of that poor forlorn deserted mother, that too heavily punished 
Ruth,* who would not “ let His eye see sin but through her tears.” 

The worst of such stories of sin and attempted atonement is, that they 
leave a very unpleasant sense of its being easier to commit error than to 
be purified thereof. This, it is true, may be rather a social error than an 
original state of things ; but ifso, the author of “ Mary Barton” has carried 
that worst aspect of our social anomalies to its greatest possible excess. 
Ruth, the fair Shrewsbury girl, at her weary, endless work, or attending 
fair dames at a county ball, and even when “ courted,” for we cannot call 
such a proceeding “ beloved,” by a youth of gentle birth, is still a pretty 
picture enough, although modelled upon a grievance too sadly familiar ; 
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but Ruth, the fallen, the deserted mother, protected by those: two saint- 
like beings, the Dissenting minister, Benson—deformed in body, but up- 
right in mind—and his sister, full of practical wisdom and sweet morali- 
ties, to be tried, persecuted, and insulted to the very last, and that amidst 
every exertion ible to human beings, to atone for one sad, single, 
grievous error, is the most gloomy picture of the great ‘ inquisition” of 
the moral and intellectual world that we have ever seen depicted by 
artist’s hand. There is no redeeming point. The kindness of the servant, 
Sally—one of the most original characters in the work—is dipped in gall ; 
the very friendship of the Bensons becomes burdensome; the admira- 
tion of Mr. Farquhar—a cruel ignis fatuus—that only deludes the reader 
for a moment with hopes of better times; the thoughtless, heartless, 
seducer himself turns out a mere fashionable sensualist, whose offers 
of atonement are justly, but somewhat pharisaically, rejected; and 
Mr. Bradshaw’s inflexible and violent condemnation of the poor forsaken 
mother, and of her child, are wel! repaid by sin becoming rampant in his 
own dwelling and vice triumphant in the person of his own son—a kind of 
retaliation that is alone qualified to awake your unsparing moral judges 
to a sense of their personal weakness and frailty, and the consequent ad- 
vantages of forbearance and mercy towards others. For Ruth herself 
never to be cleansed of her one error, and against which our Saviour 
would protect her as He once did the woman persecuted by the Pharisees, 
but for which, it appears, according to writers of the stamp of the au- 
thoress of “ Mary Barton,” there is no atonement here below ; nothing 
remained but death; and such is the ghastly conclusion of this most dolo- 
rous story. 

One new novel called “ Broomhill”* belongs to the good old school. 
It relates the history of two county beauties, their county triumphs, 
their London successes, and their Brighton conquests; their countless 
suitors, civil and military; the final marriage of the one, out of spite, 
having been jilted by a noble Hussar; and the long trials and love- 
marriage of the other ; concluding with the fatal termination of the first, 
and the happy prospective of the latter—the more especially happy, 
because, as Mrs. Cleveland (one of the dramatis persone) avers, it is 
folly to call it a love-match, when Mrs. Tracy (one of the heroines) 
has a pair of horses in her brougham, and a riding-horse besides; 
“and she scoffingly asks whether her house in May Fair wears the 
_ of poverty, which in Mrs. Cleveland’s eyes is synonymous with 
ove.” 

The descriptions of a standard work of this kind are limited to baronial 
halls, pic-nics, and rural excursions, London society, Brighton—its downs, 
its dinners, and its balls at the “ Ship,” before the Pavilion had supplanted 
it as anassembly-room. Nothing can surpass the author’s enthusiasm in 
favour of the queen city of the sea. “Ah, blest creation of a pleasure- 
loving prince,” she exclaims. And in allusion to the balls at the “ Ship,” 
she adds, “‘ The echo of the harp and horn—of many a familiar measure, 
heard in those hours of pleasure, floats round us still, Come again, dear 
dream —come again, come again.” 

Then there are descriptions of persons. In the matter of detail—in 
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that which regards a beauty’s toilet, the authoress is certainly super- 
excellent. We have the material of the dresses carefully described : the 
voluminous skirts of the lightest texture—the Bacchus wreath—the silver 
ger in imitation of a Roman contadine, to the corsage d’enfant. And 
all these details, superadded to “loug, liquid dark eyes,” and “clouds of 
golden ringlets,” help to fill up a ravishing picture. In her descriptions 
of men, more especially military men, 
Swaggering captains, cased in plate, 
Snorting sighs through helmet grate, 

whom she particularly affects, the authoress is not so happy. Nay, she is 
not even always civil to the latter, calling them sapient Hussars, and 
empty-pated Lancers. We cannot, however, omit to notice, that to the 
horror of Ellen, the eldest beauty, who had given her heart to the ‘‘clanke 
ing of spurs, and the clattering of a sabre,’’ the County Chronicle re- 
corded that “ The Hussars had marched on the 7th, colours flying, 
drums beating, amid the cheers of the populace, and the regrets of many 
of the inhabitants of York, with whom the gallant regiment had been 
unusually popular.” 

The gifted author of “Emilia Wyndham” has fairly flooded over in 
her last new novel, “ Castle Avon.”* Such is the facility of her pen, 
and so great the scope of her imagination and inventive faculties, that it is 
evident, even by her own concession towards the conclusion of her work, 
that she began it with an intent and purport, which the discussion of 
other matters led her so far away from, that she could not recover the 
thread of her original story till it was too late. Never did novel open with 
eight more exciting, heart-riveting chapters than “Castle Avon.” Lady 
Aylmer, by the bedside of her dying young husband, is a beautiful pic- 
ture—one painted in sombre dark colours, yet sweetly captivating in its 
seriousness. But Lady Aylmer, aroused from the couch of death to hear 
that her only child, a dear, pretty, well-beloved boy, barely four years of 
age, is supposed to be drowned the same night that his lordly father 
breathed his last, is a climax of distress that required great tact to depict 
as successfully as is here done. And then again that vicar of Satan, Mr. 
Gorhambury, who, not content with taking possession of Castle Avon, 
also destroys the will of the late Lord Aylmer, and dispossesses the 
poor widow of her mite, as well as the lost heir of his rightful property, is, 
with his satellite Saxston, a character only to be tolerated as essential to a 
story of the kind. 

But at this point, that is with the Rev. Mr. Gorhambury’s succession 
to Castle Avon, all connexion in the narrative is lost. True, we are told 
in a stray chapter or so how young Claribert, heir of Avon, fell into the 
hands of the gipsies, and was brought up by them, but the body of the 
work is solely occupied with the narrative of the twofold loves of a very 
unamiable character, Philip Gorhambury—the presumed heir of Avon— 
for a poor and lovely maiden, Hernana, the daughter of the curate, and 
arich and fashionable damsel, the daughter of the dean. ‘The contrast 
is well brought out—too painfully true —but the whole is a story in itself 
—a story in which the workings of the human heart are delineated by a 
masterly pen—but which has little or nothing to do with the fortunes of 


* Castle Avon. By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” “Ravensclifle,” &c. 
3 vols. Colburn and Co, 
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the heir of Avon, except that at the end Claribert, recovered by the 
ncy of a mysterious fanatic, weds the twice disappointed Hernana 
without any adequate reason, except that by such an arrangement, most 
hurriedly brought about, poetical justice is Ton to all parties. Gorham- 
bury is dislodged from his ill-gotten possessions, and the cause of Her- 
“my so ill-treated by the presumed, is more than avenged by the real, 
eir. 

Of all the various topics connected with Peru, Mr. Kingston has not, 
we believe, in his little work, “Manco, the Peruvian Chief,”* omitted 
notice at greater or less length of a single one. The mysterious history 
of its ancient inhabitants, the origin of the Incas, their Cyclopean 
monuments and unbounded wealth, are incidental themes. The ad- 
ventures of young David Rexton date from the time of their subju- 
gation and ill-treatment by the Spaniards, and their consequent re- 
volt. We have Spaniards and bloodhounds in pursuit of the gallant 
Manco, befriended by David at the onset. Then a visit to the land of 
the Incas—an Indian posting-house—a storm in the Cordilleras—a fight 
with Montoneros—Cusco and the Peruvians—an onslaught of Spaniards 
—David and his father made prisoners—dreadful scenes on the sandy 
expanse, on the littoral of South America—and Lima and its Jesuits. 
Then the home of David becomes the scene of a deadly encounter 
between the Peruvians and the Spaniards. David is once more carried 
nay | to the mountain country of the Incas, We have the descriptions of 
the Puna heights, of vicunas and condors, of water-monsters and treasures 
in Lake Titicaca. This is followed by more fighting, and David is made 
prisoner by the Spaniards, to be rescued by a British sailor, and, after 
innumerable trials and adventures, all characteristic of the natural history, 
sag and peculiarities of the country, reaches the eastern coast and 
joins his long-lost family. Mr. Kingston tells his story well, and in 
a straightforward manner, for he has thoroughly mastered his subject 
before he ventured to write upon it. As to incidents and adventures, 
they turn up at almost every page, and they are mixed up with little 
tit-bits of morality and useful advice, which seem, as is very rarely 
the case, to flow naturally from the subject, instead of being offensively 
obtruded. Wecannot imagine a better present for a spirited, imaginative 
young boy, than ‘‘ Manco, the Peruvian Chief.” 


* Manco, the Peruvian Chief; or, An Englishman’s Adventures in the Country 
of the Incas. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” 
“* Mark Seaworth,” &c. With illustrations by Carl Schmolze. Grant and Griffith. 
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THE PISCATORIAL ADVENTURES OF JEAN GRIBOU. 
By Dup.iey CosTELLo. 


I. 
SOMETHING CONCERNING THE HERO. 


On the western coast of France, somewhere between Cape Grisnez and 
Cape La Hague, there stands a pleasant town, tolerably well known to 
travellers, which—not to excite neighbourly jealousies—we will call by 
the name of Beauport. It contains a large and mixed population, is tra- 
versed by well-paved streets, filled with commodious habitations, and 
surrounded by a pretty country; it is, in short, as gay and agreeable a 
place as can be found anywhere in France, outside the walls of Paris. 

Like most of the old French towns, Beauport, in spite of past repub- 
licanism, still has its grades of society very strongly defined. There is a 
noblesse, as poor and quite as proud as usual; a bourgeoisie, not the less 
proud for being rich; and a third class, neither rich nor proud at present, 
but who hope to have reason, one day, for being both. 

To this last category belonged—a few years since—a clever, indus- 
trious little fellow, named Jean Gribou. 

He was one of those lively, ingenious Frenchmen, who can turn their 
hands to anything, and never entertain the slightest misgiving about the 
pay of failure. For what particular profession Jean Gribou had 

een brought up it was difficult to determine, as he seemed to be at home 
in all. He could cut out and stitch his own garments as well ag any tailor; 
mend a broken window like a practised glazier; drive a nail or plane off 
a shaving, no carpenter better; could make a hinge or a horse-shoe, a 
watch or a pair of boots, turn a snuff-box or the leg of a chair, invent 
bonbons and the mottoes to them, paint a street door or a portrait, and 
play upon the cor-de-chasse with as much vivacity and tuneful truthful- 
ness as the most accomplished of his countrymen. In any other part of 
the world he would have been considened: a Phoenix; at Beauport he 
was merely a dentist. Yes, that was the positive métier of Jean Gribou, 
and luckily it gave him scope for exercising his many-sided genius. 

That such was his absolute calling no one could doubt who paused for 
a moment in the Rue de Ja Couronne, where he lived, to observe the 
enseigne which was displayed at his door; for there, beneath a capacious 
glass-case, was ranged every kind of rdtelier that had or might have 
existed. ‘To those whose teeth were sound, it conveyed rather disagree- 
able sensations, but to such as stood in need of masticators it inspired 
nothing but hope, and that hope was speedily converted into reality when 
the patient ascended to the cabinet, on the troisiéme, where Monsieur 
Gribou performed his dental operations; for, strange to say, the little 
man was as clever in his profession as out of it. 

Like most people of genius, Jean Gribou had begun the world with 
nothing—if you can call that ‘nothing’? which compels Fate and Fortune 
to our will. Perhaps, after all, this “‘nothing” is the best capital a man 
can start with, when he knows how to turn it to account. We all work 
for our material advantage, many of us without in the least suspecting, or 
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allowing others to perceive, how clever we are; till, suddenly, the 
grand coup is made, and the world admires us as much as we admire 
ourselves. | 

With a Frenchman, generally speaking, this self-admiration is his 
point de départ; it seldom diminishes as he proceeds on his journey 
through life, and certainly never culminates till he has got to his 
journey’s end. Jean Gribou was as proud of himself, in a pleasant, 
esr Be way, as if he had been the Author of his own existence, though, 
at the period when we first introduce him, he had not quite made his 
fortune. 

With all their vast conceptions, their — aspirations, and their as- 
tounding magniloquence of expression, the French set a practical limit 
to their ambition, which is, for the most part, easily reached. Of course 
we do not speak of that simple soldat who is always supposed to ca 
the bdton of a marshal of France in his knapsack, though, in these 
Imperial days, the marshal’s bdton has — little to do with the 
knapsack wearer's military merits. Neither do we select the Parisian 
gamin, who—as recent events have shown—may very naturally expect 
some day to find himself a minister or a senator, or, at least, a préfet de 
police. But the Frenchman whom we take for our type, is the petit 

eois who goes through every imaginable sort of toil and privation, 
husbanding every sou, and investing every franc, till, out of his petites 
économies, he has saved the magnificent sum of “ forty pounds a year.” 
There are thousands in France to whom this amount is the all-in-all of 
their desires, and when they have acquired it, in the most dignified 
manner possible they cast ide the slough of trade and jouissent de leurs 
rentes with as much satisfaction as if they were mellionaires. 

We shall not specify the exact figure at which Jean Gribou intended 
to restrict his accumulations, for the simple reason that he had not yet 
settled that question himself. It is not while he is single and “ the 

oung blood runs frolic through his veins” that even the most prudent 
Tidictiniik meditates the future; the cares of the world must have ga- 
thered round him in the shape of marital and paternal responsibilities 
before he seriously addresses himself to the consummation of a rente 
viagere ; and Jean Gribou was still unmarried. 

He had given his mind to so many subjects, that matrimony had not 
yet attracted his attention, or, if the thought came into his head at any 
moment, he quickly dismissed it with the remark that there was plenty 
of time to think of that. Not that Jean Gribou was at all indifferent to 
the sex: on the contrary, “from fair to fair he flew,” as lightly as if 
he had had a monarch’s privilege for inconstancy. But the reputation of 
being “ un —_ volage” did him no harm, and like a gay young bachelor 
he continued to disport himself amongst the belle bourgeoisie of Beauport, 
with wings unsinged and unclipped. 

Was there nothing, then, that engrossed his mind—like love, for in- 
stance—to the exclusion of everything else ? 

Indeed there was. 

If not love, perhaps fame ? 

Well, it was fame. 

Not the fame, however, of being the first dentist of Beauport, though that 
was a part of his ambition. There was something he coveted still more. 
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That “ something” was the reputation of being “the angler par ex- 
cellence” of all France ! 

It may seem odd that, in a country whose inhabitants are not emi- 
nently remarkable for sporting propensities, an individual should be found 
to set his reputation on such a card, but it arose from the fact that, under 
the auspices of the numerous English residents, “le sport” had begun 
to take root in Beauport, and had already converted many highly-respected 
natives into very doubtful sportsmen. 

Owing to the casualties of his profession, which threw him into closer 
contact with the islanders than most of his fellow-townsmen, and the 
readiness with which he mastered any accomplishment that required 
manual dexterity, Jean Gribou was one of the first who became initiated 
in the mystery of whipping the waters after the most approved English 
fashion. Every moment he could spare from his avocations he devoted 
to his favourite amusement, and there was not a stream near Beauport 
that had not reflected his image, rod in hand, in the grey dawn of morn- 
ing or in the rosy hour of sunset. Nor did he angle unprofitably, as his 
well-filled basket commonly testified ; and the perch and trout that Jean 
Gribou brought home, distributing them very liberally amongst the wives 
of his neighbours, raised him quite upon a pedestal in their estimation. 

But, unfortunately, no one can achieve any kind of reputation in this 
world without becoming a mark for envy, and the piscatorial success of 
Jean Gribou soon raised against him a host of enemies,—not the less 
bitter because they outwardly professed to be his friends. 


IT. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE CLUB. 


THE inhabitants of Beauport, not to be behind the Parisians, boasted 
their “Club,” which, in fashionable phraseology, they also called “ Le 
Cercle.” 

It was constituted on a principle of aristocracy—the —- hap- 
pening to exist when it was founded—and comprised most of the rising 
spirits of the town—fiery young avocats, who only wanted the —- 
tunity to make France ring with their names ; inscrutable officials, from 
the junior ranks of the various governmental departments, who proposed 
to themselves, at some future period, to guide the destinies of their 
country; professional gentlemen, who cultivated the fine arts, and dreamt 
of unattainable ‘ Chairs” in distant academies ; men of science, rentiers, 
a few retired negociants ;—of all classes, in short, save that of the petty 
shopkeepers, from which, by-the-by, nearly every one of them had 
sprung. 

With the last-named exception, the limitations were not severe, and, 
qualified by the scientific nature of his é¢at, the little dentist, Jean 
Gribou, was no unimportant member. 

The establishment of the “Cercle” was not formed on the most ex- 
pensive scale possible. It consisted merely of two rooms on the premier, 
over a bootmaker’s shop in the “ Rue du Cauchemar Inattendu,” one of 
which was filled with a billiard-table; in the other the members held 
their séances, read the two Paris and one local newspaper to which they 
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subscribed, smoked countless cigars (some even of “cing sous”), played 
at “ wisk,” and indulged in libations of eau sucrée and “ double biere de 
Mars” till a late hour at night, when they went home, three-and-three, 
singing songs of a fearfully bacchanalian character, which made those 
whose slumbers were disturbed fancy that the set at the “ Cercle” were 
about the greatest rowés that had ever existed. It was whispered, 
morever, in Beauport, that—sometimes—there was terribly high play at 
the “Cercle ;” but, if this were true, the fluctuations must have been 
very regular, or the members very great philosophers, for no charcoal- 
suicides were ever heard of amongst them, none of their dead bodies 
were fished up out of the muddy river, nor were any duels—bloody, or 
otherwise—fought upon the neighbouring heights. It is more than 
probable, then, that this report was a calumny, and we are inclined to set 
it down for one, since, on a certain occasion, when more than usual ex- 
citement had prevailed, Jean Gribou was heard exultingly to exclaim, as 
he parted from a friend at the club-door, “J’ai gagné immensement ce 
soir!” “Combien done?” ‘* Douze”’—(no, it wasn’t twelve thousand 
Sranes, as you might have expected)—‘ douze bouteilles de biére! !” 

It may be desirable that we should personally introduce a few of the 
leading members of the “Cercle,” as they happened to figure in the 
proceedings which we shall be called upon to relate. 

A twelvemonth before the establishment of the club, that bulky, 
bulbous-faced man who is playing at dominoes with the sharp-featured, 
wizened bossu, was known as plain Monsieur Lecroc the bottier of the Rue 
des Grimpeurs ; but since his retirement from business, which he rendered 
more than usually profitable by an ingenious mode of smuggling watches 
in the heels of the boots which he sent in great quantities to London, 
he has purchased a limekiln and some brickworks at a place about half a 
league from Beauport, built a house aud made a garden upon a part of 
the ground, and, being now the proprietor of a chdteau, avec ses terres, 
calls himself by the territorial appellation of Monsieur Lecroc de 
Chaufour. 

The humpbacked little man, Monsieur Gobin, his present antagonist 
at dominoes, is the rédacteur of the Cornemuse de Beauport, a journal 
of tremendous power, the leading article of which is written with a force 
of sarcasm unsurpassed, say the “ Cercle,’’ even by Rabelais or Voltaire. 
Monsieur Gobin is a great friend of Monsieur de Chaufour, dines fre- 

uently at the chdteau, borrows money from the nouveau riche, and 
esignates him, in private, as “ un savetier.” 

The tall, thin, hook-nosed man, who is looking over the game, and 
holds in his hand a glass of eau sucrée, from which he takes an occa- 
sional sip, is Monsieur Moustardiot, an ex-pharmacien ; he pays his court 
to both the players, reverencing the wealth of the retired bootmaker, and 
fearing the satire of the journalist. That is the reason why he is per- 

tually calling out, “ Ah, voild un fameux coup, Monsieur Gobin; si 
Jetais de cette force 11!” “ Nous vous tenons done, Monsieur de Chau- 
four!’ “ Ah, c'est caleulé, ca, Monsieur le Rédacteur, nous allons gagner 
cette partie!” ‘ Ou n’aurait pas deviné ce jeu-la, Monsieur le Propri¢- 
taire, ma foi, non!” And so on, balancing one exclamation against another 
till the bootmaker wins or loses the game, according to the discretion of 
his opponent. 
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The “ partie de wisk,” at which the players are not quite so silent as 
is the custom in England, consists of Monsieur Jules Croquenote, a young 
pianofortist, “ mais déja d’une immense célébrité,” as the Cornemuse 
observed in an amiable mood, on the occasion of M. Croquenote’s first 
concert at Beauport ; of his partner, Monsieur Auguste Blancbee, who is 
studying law, and, according to all appearance, is likely to study 
it for some time before he practises on his own account; of Monsieur 
Baptiste Caboche, a dealer in “spiritueux en gros,” which takes him 
out of the category of shopkeepers, but does not protect him from the 
barbed shafts of M. Gobin, who is in the habit of saying of him, “ Ce 
pouvre Caboche! ila plus d’ésprit qu’il n’en faut pour dix; mais il en 
vend tant, que pas une seule goutte ne reste pour lui !” and, finally, of 
Monsieur Belette, an employé of the Customs, who piques himself upon 
having foraged out and seized more flannel petticoats, Scotch plaids, and 
prohibited English newspapers, than any half-dozen of his most lynx-eyed 
colleagues. 

Monsieur Belette feels himself out of place on the present occasion ; 
he is never satisfied unless he is ‘“ measuring his capacity”—to use his 
own phrase—against some one as rusé as himself; he despises his partner, 
Caboche, whom he considers a mere “ téte de bois,” and makes no account 
of two such triflers as Croquenote and Blancbee, who might exchange pro- 
fessions, he says, without any detriment to the taste or advantage of the 
public. ae 9 as he is, however, of intellectual single-combat, he always 
contrives to fight shy of playing when there is a chance of being pitted 
against Monsieur Gobin. 

There is no écarté going on at the “Cercle” this evening, but the billiard- 
room is full, for a carambole match is going on at the pocket-less table, 
and there are to be found the choicest spirits and most sporting members 
of the club. 

Here is Monsieur Celadon Dameret who, on the strength of a red and 
white complexion, a small blonde moustache and hair to match, considers 
himself the ‘* beau jeune homme” of Beauport ; he is very particular about 
his chaussure, the set of his pantalon and the cut of his redingote, and 
is altogether as perfect a coxcomb as a provincial town can produce. He 
has “ studied”—he gives out—in Paris, speaks gras, and only tolerates 
the country on account of “la chasse’’—a work Absbicaciie & applied 
by Frenchmen to every kind of sport, from stag-hunting to sparrow- 
shooting. 

M. Dameret has a rival in the good graces of the demoiselles de Beau- 
port, in the person of Charles Ramier, the poet, whose “‘ Meditations” oc- 
casionally find their way into the Cornemuse, and one or two of{ whose 
songs have been set to music by Jules Croquenote. He is two-and-twenty, 
and has already completed six volumes of memoirs under the title of “ Ma 
Jeunesse.” They have not yet seen the light, not even in the fewilleton of the 
Cornemuse, but the literary authority of Beauport, Monsieur Cornu, the 
deaf librarian, to whom he has read several chapters, has been heard to 
hint that they combine all the sentimental tenderness of Lamartine with 
all the tender sentimentality of Chateaubriand. M. Charles Ramier is 
not, however, so devoted to roucoulement as not to be ambitious of shining 
in the Club, and here he smokes cigars, plays at pool, and now and then 
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takes'a glass of weak “ grogs” with all the air of an uncommonly fast 
young man. 

ichel Moucherolle, the post-office clerk, renowned in his department 
for snubbing strangers, is a shining light at the “Cercle.” He knows 
everything; his word is law, and so satisfied is he of his own importance 
that he never talks upon any subject that has not reference to himself. 
“ C’est trés important pour moi” is his constant theme, and he fully ex- 
pects that all the world will take éha¢ fact into consideration and at once 
sacrifice their interests to his. 

Alexis Bouton, the little pug-nosed notary-public; Victor C houfleur, the 
adjoint to the professor of natural eoirey at the college of Beauport, and 
himself a distinguished naturalist; Hercule Gobemouche, the sous- 
prefet’s nephew, who has been to England and is up toa thing or two; 
Antoine Rincepot, the son and heir of the proprietor of the “ Hétel du 

Canard;” Aigrefin, the agent-de-change ; Barnache, the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce; Lubin, the entrepreneur des tabacs in the 
Bureau des contributions indirects ; Claquedent, the avoué ; and Ga- 
lopin, the apothecary ; add to this list our friend Jean Gribou, the dentist, 
and the most celebrated sporting characters of the “Cercle” have made 
the reader’s acquaintance. 


ITI. 
A CONSPIRACY A-FOOT. 


Tove the winter is almost over and the Carnival just ended, the 
“Cercle” de Beauport has not yet lost its attractions. 

“ Wisk” and écarté, dominoes and billiards, biére de Mars and eau 
sucrée, “‘ grogs,” a little stronger than the last-named beverage, and 
scandal, above-proof, still furnish entertainment and refection for the 
habitués. 

But, with every change in the seasons, new ideas—or, perhaps, the old 
ones revived—spring up in mens’ minds; and, although the mental re- 
sources of the members of the “Cercle” are not of the most compre- 
hensive kind, they too are beginning to think of fresh objects for amuse- 
ment, and turn their thoughts out of doors in search of it, for they recollect 
—now the eold weather is gone—that they are, one and all of them, 
sportsmen. 

Those who come under this denomination in England—and the _pro- 
portion is rather a large one—have field-occupations for every month in 
the year; but, with here and there an exception, the lovers of sport in 
France do not expose ‘themselves, unnecessarily, as they think, to the 
pitiless peltings of the rain or the icy blasts of the wintry wind. When 
it is neither wet over-head nor dirty under-foot, the French ‘sportsman 
turns briskly out in his grey casquette and yellow gaiters, slings over 
his shoulders the elaborately-fringed net-work which he calls his game- 
bag, shoulders his “Le Page” (the French “ Manton”) and whistling to 
his pointers “ Fanneau”’ and “ Betsi,”’ strides to the stubble with a deter- 
mination which carries him through the fatigues of a whole week in 
September. But when the turnip-tops are saturated with dew or crisped 
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by whitening frost, when the ploughed-fields are ‘heavy and the ditches 
full of water; when the cold north wind twinges the nose and numbs 
the fingers, the French sportsman infinitely prefers that Jean le bra- 
connier should bag both hare and woodcock while he smokes his cigar in 
the comfortable security of the “Rendezvous des Chasseurs,” perfectly 
content to dine upon game instead of killing it. 

The winter, then, is not the season of the year when the sports of the 
field find the greatest favour in France, save in a professional and re- 
munerative point of view; but as soon as the Sun has entered the sign 
Pisces,” and nothing is left to hunt or shoot, the sporting propensities 
of the natives acquire a vigour which makes one regret that the period 
for legitimately expending it should still be so remote. 

Luckily, however, the members of the ‘ Cercle” of Beauport were 
more or less infected by the mania which had bitten Jean Gribou ; and 
if the best intentions could make men anglers, they were in a fair way 
of achieving the highest piscatorial celebrity. But the proverb tells us 
that “good intentions” alone, seldom lead in a very safe direction, and 
though they acquired, by dint of hard work, some smattering of the 
sport, it wanted a great deal yet to make their angling—we will not say, 
perfect, but—tolerably decent. In spite of the national vanity, the 
sportsmen of the “ Cercle’ were aware of the fact ; and, what was worse, 
dey knew that Jean Gribou, the little dentist, was passé-maitre in the 
accomplishment in which they were so desirous of shining. They 
detested him accordingly, and took every opportunity to vex and annoy 
him, either by open word of speech or more secret machination. 

When a man is not in good good odour with his Club, his best course, 
generally speaking, is to withdraw from it; but the point of honour was 
not so closely considered in the ‘“ Cercle” of Beauport, and, moreover, 
Jean Gribou was determined his enemies should have no triumph over 
him, if he could help it: he therefore bore their gibes with all the 
equanimity that was at his command, paying them back in their own 
coin now and then, and as for their rivalry il s’en moquait, or, in English 
phrase, snapped his fingers at them. 

It would give the reader a better idea of what French sportsmen really 
are, if we presented their phraseology in the language in which it was 
originally uttered; but, as we are writing chiefly for our countrymen, we 
must approach it as nearly as we can by translation. 

It is early in the month of March and a-group of the sportingest 
members of the “‘ Cercle” are assembled one eveving in the billiard-room, 
playing at “pool.” Their talk is alternately of the fine strokes they 
make and the fine fish they mean to catch: The players are Celadon 
Dameret, the Adonis of Beauport,—Claquedent, the avoué,—Blancbec, 
the law-student,—Choufleur, of the Museum,—Moucherolle, the post- 
office clerk, —Galopin, the apothecary,— Belette, of the custom-house,— 
Croquenote, the musician,—-and Jean Gribou, the dentist, who is making 
so much money by his profession that his fellow-clubbists feel somewhat 
solicituous to ease him of a little, though they don’t play high at the 
“Cercle.” The mise is only ten sous, with *hree for each “life” and 
five for “ grace,” which, indeed, is not ruinous; but the sum total, where 
eight or nine players are engaged, makes a considerable figure—in sous ; 
and the winner of such a “ pool” might realise a handsome dinner out of 
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at at the Café Pompon (the “Trois Fréres” of Beauport) and a pair of 
white kid-gloves for the spectacle afterwards. 

“ Ah,” exclaims Dameret, as he twirls the blue chalk round the point 
of his cue, and draws himself up into one of his most graceful atti- 
tudes, “I think some people will find out that they are likely to fish in 
troubled waters this season. I have got a new rod and superb tackle 
from London, where all the people pass their lives catching fish from 
their famous bridge of Vestmisterre-blackfriar ; with such hooks and lines 
as mine everything must be caught. You shall see them, Moucherolle, 
and tell me what cannot be done by them.” 

“ But willingly, my dear,” replies the post-office clerk; “it is very 
important for me to know that. Ah! I too have rods and lines which 
shall drag them out. You understand, Gribou, what it is to drag out— 
it is your occupation !”’ 

“s Yes, yes,” says the little dentist ; ‘it is, as you say, my occupation. 
Now then, drag out your ball, which I have just put in the pocket, and 
pay me three sous for your ‘life’ !’’ 

Moucherolle disburses with a bad grace, his witticism having missed 
fire, and the laugh being against him. 

Claquedent, the avoué, “ follows,” to speak professionally, ‘on the 
same side.” 

‘‘ It appears to me,” he observes, in a forensic tone, “ that a fine judg- 
ment is as necessary as a strong line. For example, Gribou, it would be 
as great a mistake to hook a water-rat for a trout, as to pull out a molar 
for an incisor !” 

“Or to gain your adversary’s cause instead of your own,” quietly 
returns Gribou; a recent speech of the young advocate having been 
attended with this unexpected result. 

Galopin, the apothecary, tries his hand next. 

** After all,” he says, “‘ these things are merely luck. Fish are often 
caught by strange bait, just like customers. There are fishes who are 
sufficiently asses to swallow anything, just as there are people quite fools 
enough to believe in the skill of a man on the strength of his affiche. 
Those who make the most noise are sure to attract the greatest crowd. 
To get money, you have only to be absurd; a ridiculous glass case at 
the street-door 1s far better than a high intelligence within.”’ 

This was meant as a severe hit at Jean Gribou’s enseigne, of which 
none were so envious as Galopin, who was the dentist’s professional rival. 

“ Ma foi!” exclaims Gribou, who, during this ¢irade, has been taking 
“lives” right and left, and now stands best for winning the pool. ‘ Ma 
foi!” it is indeed singular what is swallowed—even in the way of medi- 
eime. And, apropos of the ridiculous, I have known those who are 
their own enseigne, and manage to be absurd without even making 
money !” 

As Galopin, the apothecary, was more like “an eel-skin stuff’d” than 
1 personable man, and resembled his Mantuan prototype in more than 
one respect, he winced somewhat at this retort, failed to make the stroke 
he intended, sacrificed his last “life” by the coup, and retired from the 
game in disgust, minus the sum of nineteen sous. He withdrew into a 
corner of the room, meditating — on Jean Gribou, who continued 
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to carry everything before him, and finally cleared the table. The little 
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dentist was too prudent to risk his winnings in a second pool, and, after 
carefully locking up his cue, he put on his hat, and wished his com- 
panions good night. 

“ For,” said he, “1 must be up very early. I am going some distance 
to fish to-morrow, and I am very much obliged to you for subscribing to 
pay for my journey.” 

It was vexatious enough to the “Cercle” to see Jean Gribou go away 
scatheless; but to know that he was walking off with their money, and 
intended to travel at their expense, excited an amount of indignation 
rarely if ever exhibited before that time in the annals of the Club. 

“J will tell you what,” mutters the gloomy apothecary, looking up 
from beneath his ‘ overwhelming brows,’”’ as soon as Jean Gribou is: 
gone, “some steps must be taken to destroy the sport of that hateful 
individual. I, for one, devote myself to that purpose. We are all of 
us finer fishermen than he; but as I permitted myself to observe to him 
just now, he has such cursed luck! Let us watch his movements, ascer- 
tain the place he goes to, obtain possession of it ourselves, and when he 
is driven away, the miserable will never again catch fish or present him- 
self in the ‘ Cercle’ of Beauport.” 

Galopin’s proposal was received with acclamation, and a petit comité 
was immediately formed for the circumvention of the little dentist. 

But before we develop the plot of the conspirators, we must follow 
the movements of Jean Gribou. 


IV. 
NOW JEAN GRIBOU WENT OUT FISHING. 


Ir was not with the purpose of going to bed, that the little dentist 
withdrew so*soon from the Club that night. He had a great deal to do 
in the way of preparation for the next day before he slept. There were 
hooks to look over, flies to be tied afresh—for the genuine angler is 
never satisfied with his first arrangements—boots to be greased again, 
rods to be set up and taken to pieces, the landing-net to be examined, 
and, perhaps, mended, the reel to be run off and wound up again, and a 
hundred other minutia, which Jean Gribou would have been wretched 
if he had neglected. In these occupations he, therefore, passed the 
greater part of the night, and when at length he retired to rest it was 
only for a couple of hours, during which he awoke at least fifty times, 
with an imaginary trout of impossible weight at the end of his line, 
which, with all his strength and skill, he was unable to land. 

It was necessary, as he had said, to be up betimes, for the diligence 
which was to convey him to his destination, some six leagues off, passed 
through Beauport at the uncomfortable hour of three in the morning: 
Your real sportsman thinks nothing of this, and every Frenchman has so 
much in common with the lover of sport that he submits to the annoy- 
ance of travelling in the dark, as readily as he submits to any other kind 
of tyranny. 

Our little friend was, consequently, stirring a full hour before it was need- 
ful, such anxious travellers being never too late; and collecting all his fishing 
apparatus, sallied forth into the street to await the arrival of the diligence. 
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He had only one cause for regret in thus turning out in the dark, which 
was, that nobody could see the perfect manner in which he was appointed, 
from his oilskin cap and cape down to his tes boots ; though 
truth compels us to state, that there was nothing of him visible but boots 
and oilskin, and that those who might have expected to see anything else 
would have been greatly disappointed. 

It was the morning of that festival of the Church called “ Quatre- 
temps,” and. two out of the four seasons had it quite their own way ; but 
Jean Gribou cared nothing about. wet or cold on these occasions, and 
manfully stood his ground at the door of the diligence-office, the clerk 
within having no desire to it a moment too soon, as he, at all events, 
was not going forth on a fishing expedition. At last the rumbling of 
wheels was heard, the clattering of hoofs succeeded, and with an amount 
of rn sar and ‘‘hi-hi-ing’’ that might have roused the dead, the 
much-desired vobialé made its appearance. The seat on the banquette, 
for which he had previously stipulated, had been reserved for him, and 
Jean. Gribou drove off in high spirits, unconscious that a patache, drawn 
by a stout horse, and containing six well-cloaked individuals, set out at 
the same time, and closely followed the diligence. 

The fishing-ground which Jean Gribou had selected for the commence- 
ment of the season, was a.stream that supplied the chief part of the head- 
waters of the river which discharged itself into the sea at Beauport. The 
anglers of the “Cercle” seldom extended their excursions further than 
two or three miles from the town, and their sport was in proportion to 
their numbers, and want of skill. But Jean Gribou had better informa- 
tion and more enterprise, and while his rivals were losing their time and 
patience below, he sought the more thickly-peopled waters above, which 
amply rewarded him for his pains. 

r about three hours’ travelling Jean Gribou arrived at the furthest 
point on the high road to which the diligence could take him, and then 
got down to pursue the rest of his journey on foot, accompanied by the 
best wishes of the conducteur for his success. 

As the speed of all draught-horses in France is much the same, no 
matter what distance they have to go, or what weight they are compelled 
to draw, the patache was not so far behind the diligence but what those 
who were in the former might discern, by the increasing light of the 
morning, the figure of the little dentist as he made his way across some 
fields to his fishing-ground. Is was enough for them to note the diree- 
tion he took, and they then drove on to a village about half a league fur- 
ther, where they proposed to put up their horse, and have some breakfast 
before they pursued the track of the person whose movements they ap- 
peared to watch with so much interest. 

By this time the day had fairly broken, but the prospect was not over- 
cheering, for though the rain was not actually falling, the air was damp, 
and the ragged, spongy appearance of the clouds denoted weather by no 
means favourable for fly-fishing. Jean Gribou cast a wistful glance at 
the eastern sky, but there was no bright gleam to comfort him with the 
hope that the sun would peep out by-and-by, neither was the wind in the 
right quarter; for, instead of a soft, gentle westerly breeze, such as 
tempts the trout to the surface when the black gnat or the brown fly 
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settle on the stream, there came cold easterly gusts that warned both fly 
and trout to keep close at home. 

“Eh, bien,” said Jean Gribou, with as much philosophy as he could 
muster, “if flies are of no use to-day, I must ty something else. If, 
by good luck now, I were to fall in with a pike, I think I should give-a 

account of him !” 

With his thoughts thus occupied, he proceeded till he reached the spot 
where he intended to commence operations. The late rains had added 
considerably to the depth of the stream, but had not improved its colour, 
and in its turbid waters he saw there was little chance of finding an 
trout; so, with a sigh, he put by the pocket-book that held the famous 
gray * cousin,’ manufactured by his own hands, with which he had 

oped to do so much mischief, and from another receptacle took out a more 
congenial bait for less renowned fish. 

The sport was not famous, for after nearly an hour he had only 
caught a brace of small perch, when, as he was slowly fishing up-stream, 
he saw some one coming towards him. The stranger was an elderly 
man, who wore a blouse and striped woollen night-cap, so much pow- 
dered with flour that there was no difficulty in recognising him for a 
miller; and indeed the mill itself, from whence he appeared to come, 
was visible about half a mile off. 

‘Jean Gribou courteously saluted the new comer,'who, not to be back- 
ward in the outward demonstration of politeness in which the French are 
proficient, raised his hand to his nightcap with the intention of giving it 
the accustomed flourish, but suddenly checked the movement, as if a sud- 
den thought had struck him. 

“‘Excusez, monsieur,” said he, in a mumbling tone of voice, and 
peewee his hand over his mouth, “I am afraid of catching another 
cold.” 

Jean Gribou bowed, and resumed his fishing, while the miller looked on 
with great attention. Presently the latter uttered a deep groan, and the 
Shibboleth of French maledictions immediately followed. 

** What’s the matter?” asked Jean Gribou, in some alarm. 

“The matter?” returned the miller; “why, I have a devil of a tooth- 
ache that won’t give mea moment’s peace either night or day. I can’t 
work, I can’t sit still, I can’t settle to anything !” 

“The toothache!” exclaimed Jean Gribou, whipping his line out of 
the stream, and laying down his rod. 

‘That I have!” said the miller, “ never was such a one. A—a—ah, 
sacré nom d’une machoire, there it is again !” 

“Wait a moment,” said Jean Gribou, throwing off his oil-skin cape. 
“T'll set you all right in a twinkling.” 

The miller stared at the angler as if he thought he was mad, but he 
was speedily undeceived. 

Jean Gribou had too high an opinion of his profession ever to travel 
without his instruments ; indeed, for that matter, he had always about 
him, in some pocket or other, the materials for every kind of manufac- 
ture. 

“‘See there,” said the dentist, flourishing a pair of forceps —“ voila 
votre affaire! Sit down upon that stone, put your head between my 
knees, open your mouth, and then, good-by to the toothache!” 
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But the miller still hesitated; he was afraid the little man was hoaxing 
“Ah!” exclaimed Jean Gribou, “you doubt what I say. Read this.” 


And he thrust a card into the miller’s hand. 
In good legible type, plain enough to satisfy the miller, though pro- 
ew 


bably as no great scholar, was the following address : 





u. GRIBOU, Dentiste, 
Rue de la Couronne, 
No. 10. 
Fait tout ce qui concerne son Etat. 











“ Ah! then, you are a dentist,” cried the miller. “ Mais vous étes 
tombé des cieux !” 

Without a word more he sat down, and placing himself in the attitude 

rescribed by Jean Gribou, submitted to that operation which everybody 
s so much beforehand, and applauds himself so greatly for his 
courage when it is over. 

It was, as the little dentist had promised, only the work of a moment, 
for almost before the miller had time to cry out, the grinder that had 
given him so much trouble was in his own hand, and the pain disappeared 
as if by magic. 

" Here,” said Jean Gribou, who had again been busy with his case, 
“put this bit of cotton—I have dipped it in some laudanum—into the 
hallow lace, shut your mouth, go home, and sit still for half-an-hour, and 
you will never remember anything more about it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned the miller, “1 shall do what you tell me; but as 
to not remembering, I’m sure I shall never forget it. But you must come 
home with me. There is going to be a heavy shower; it’s too soon for 
you to have breakfasted. You shall breakfast at the mill, and if you’re 
fond of fishing, I'll show you afterwards where you can have some rare 
sport, let the weather be what it may !” 

There was no reason why Jean Gribou should refuse this hospitable 
offer, especially as the rain was beginning to come down in earnest, so he 
unscrewed his rod, wound up his tackle, and followed his new acquaintance 


to his abode. 
V. 


THE FRESH-WATER MERMAID. 


A wALx of ten minutes brought them to the mill, where the owner of 
it was loudly greeted by an enormous dog, of that nondescript kind which 
is so plentiful in France, resembling half a dozen different species, and 
famous —if for nothing else—for their tremendous depth of throat, which 
“— illustrate by perpetual howling and barking. 

ean Gribou was no great “canine fancier,” and manifested some 
symptoms of disquiet as the terrific brute came bounding out to meet his 
master, but the miller calmed his a prehensions. 

* You need not be afraid of him,” 1 said, “ he knows who are my friends. 
Tais-toi, Rusto!” But as the dog continued his boisterous acclamation, to 
the evident discomposure of the little dentist, who certainly was a head 
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and shoulders shorter than Rusto when he stood on his hind-legs, the 
miller called out in an angry voice: “ Veux-tu te taire, Brrrigand? 
Allez-en prison!”—and the abashed animal scurried off to his kennel, 
leaving the approach to the mill unobstructed. 

The noise which the dog had made produced, however, one result that 
was not disagreeable to Jean Gribou, for it brought to the door of the 
miller’s house a remarkably pretty girl, apparently about twenty years of 
age. Her figure was petite, but sdutiebty proportioned; her hair and 
eyes were very dark; a rich damask hue glowed in her cheeks; her teeth 
were as white as ivory—and she showed them when she smiled; her waist 
was well turned, and her hands and feet were very small; add to these 
attractions a highly musical voice, and you have her portrait, almost as 
faithfully drawn as if Desanges had painted it. 

The first words she uttered showed the degree of relationship which 
she bore to the miller. 

“Ah! mon pére,” she cried, “ quelle imprudence! To go out such a 
morning as this with that dreadful toothache. You will be laid up again 
for months,” 

‘IT hope, Marie, never to be Jaid up again, at all events in that way, 
for there,” continued the miller, jerking something across the yard— 
‘there goes the cause of all my suffering. You must thank monsieur, 
here, for relieving me from it. He has come to breakfast, and I promise 
you we have both of us brought good appetites.” 

Marie smiled and welvomed her father’s companion very warmly ; the 
little adventure of the morning was soon told, and the miller’s daughter, 
who seemed a most notable housewife, had an excellent breakfast ready 
in the course of a few minutes. 

It was a very merry repast. Nothing could exceed the gaiety of 
Monsieur Bluteau—that was the miller’s name—except, perhaps, his 
desire to be hospitable ; and neither Jean Gribou nor ‘‘ mademoiselle,” 
as he politely called Marie, were at all deficient in spirits. The miller 
told the story of his rencontre with the little dentist over again, laughing 
heartily all the while. 

“Dam !” said he, ‘j'ai pensé d’abord que monsieur avait l'idée de me 
couper la gorge! Mais voila ce qu'il a fait! Cric! et la malheureuse 
dent est enfoncée. Mais comment est il arrivé que monsieur vient de 
si loin ?” 

Jean Gribou then entered into a history of his merry how fond he 
was of fishing, how he had been in the neighbourhood of the mill before, 
though never quite so high up, believing it to be private property, and 
how he had such a battle to fight with the members of his club, who 
all envied his success. 

“‘ They shall have still greater cause, mon cher,” said Monsieur Blu- 
teau; “I have some water here at the écluse which I rent with my mill 
from the proprietor, Monsieur de Germeau, who lives always in Paris, 
and in it there are what you may call fish. I have seen a pike there, 
Monsieur Gribou, as large as you are !” 

Although the little dentist was considerably under the ordinary height, 
the comparison made his eyes sparkle, perhaps because he thought him- 
self taller than he really was, for we never yet met with a very little man 
who did not labour under that misconception. 
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“On fineevenings, too,” the miller; ‘‘it-would do your heart 
good to see the trout how they rise in the shallow just below the little 
island!’ There was a ‘ Monsieur Anglais’ here about two years ago 
who used to fill his basket twice a day from that'stream. He was a thin 

no longer young, with hair as white.as snow, and a face, ah! 

red it-was from hast walking—and then such a noble snuff-box, it 

was never out of his hand ; he was.very nt'to talk to, for he spoke 

French as well as-you or I, and could tell a thousand merry stories. | 

cannot recollect the English names, but it was something like ‘ Cou’— 
‘Cou ’—ah, yes,—‘ Georges Couin,’ that was it; Did you know him ?” 

The description helped Jean Gribou more than the miller’s pronun- 
ciation: it’ was: the very same monsieur who gave him his first book of 
flies and taught him how totie them, This-formed another link of as- 
sociation, as when Monsieur Bluteau and his guest rose from the table, 
they were as friends as if they had known each other all their lives, 
perhaps even better ! 

But if Jean Gribou was pleased with the miller, he was still more so 
with his daughter, nor did it appear that the damsel was dissatisfied with 
the personal appearance and manners of the stranger. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle,” said he, as he gazed on her pretty face, admiring 
particularly her fine set of teeth, “it is almost a regret for me that I can 
render you no professional service.” 

“Never mind, Monsieur Gribou,” replied Marie, laughing ; “ if 
nature will not let that be so, there are plenty hereabouts, in whom I take 
an interest, who will be glad to put themselves in your hands.” 

** Mais, pour vous faire un plaisir, mademoiselle, j’arracherais les dents 
& tout le monde!” 

And having made this gallant speech he followed Monsieur Bluteau 
out of the apartment. 

On their-way out they met with two of the miller’s men who performed 
all kinds of ofhees about the farm, and to them also Monsieur Bluteau 
proclaimed the service which Jean Gribou had rendered him. 

** Si j'avions connu Mosieu c’t hiver passé,” said one of them, “ j'n’au- 
rions pas laissé ce chicot grand j’ cassions ma dent.” “La vieille en 
aura de ses nouvelles,”’ said the other ; so here was some more work cut 
out for Jean Gribou, who seemed to have no objection that Monsieur 
Bluteau and his people should tax his professional skill to the utmost. 

Before, however, he was called upon to perform any more operations, 
the miller conducted him to the dammed water that held the famous pike, 
and; the rain having abated, the intrepid angler prepared joyfully for a 
struggle with “ the tyrant of the watery plain.” 


VL 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE CONSPIRATORS, 


Waite Jean Gribou is baiting his strongest hook with his brightest 
artificial minnow, we will return to the travellers in the patache. We 
shall recognise them as they descend at the village cabaret, which bears 
the sign of the “ Le tambour vaillant,” an inscription which illustrates, 
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or is illustrated xi a very fierce-looking drummer with very red cheeks 
i who is furiously beating a point of war. 

The first who gets. out is the owner of the vehicle, the long-legged, 
stafveling apothecary, Galopin; he is successively followed by Dameret, 
Moucherolle, Blanebee,. Choufleur, and Gobemouche, the leaders in the 
conspiracy against Jean Gribou. They also had brought with them im- 
plements for capturing the finny race ; but the way in which they handle 
their weapons does not augur much for their success. ‘Their journey has 
not been a particularly agreeable one—for there are pleasanter carri 
than a patache without springs; they have been terribly jolted over a 
very rough road, are numb with cold, and in an extremely bad humour. 

To dispel these unpleasant sensations they order the. best breakfast 
that the ‘‘ Tambour vaillant” can produce, over which they propose. to 
hold a council of war, to determine their next proceedings. ; 
the breakfast, they are not in such luck as our friend Jean Gribou; for 
the cutlets are tough, the petit vin is like vinegar, and the brandy regular 
“sacré-chien,” with the true brick-kiln twang, They then smoke some 
of those superb cigars which their colleague, Lubin—the entrepreneur 
des tabacs—has let them have a great bargain,—the price being three 
sous, and his profit two. The flavour of these cigars is nearly equal to 
that of the “sacré-chien,” but it has the effect of making Blancbee and 
Gobemouche, who are not yet seasoned smokers, turn very pale and leave 
the room. In their absence the council deliberates. Martin, the host of 
the ‘“ Tambour vaillant,” a dull, obstinate-looking fellow, is called in, to 
assist them with his local knowledge. 

“Oh, yes,” he says, ‘there is plenty of fishing thereabouts, but he 
never caught any but once, and that was with a net when he let off the 
mill-dam, and Monsieur Bluteau came out with a thick stick, and beat 
him, and took all his fish from him ; for which reason,” he continues, 
‘‘he hates Monsieur Bluteau and all who belong to him, and would be . 
glad to do him a bad turn if he could.” 

Such sportsmen as Galopin and Company, are no respecters of property ; 
they would rather poach than lower their dignity by asking leave to fish, 
and, anglers as they call themselves, prefer the net to the line if they 
only knew how to sem it. Moucherolle, who is almost as valiant as the 
painted drummer over the door-way, suggests that being, with the assist- 
ance of Martin, seven to one, they need not be afraid of Monsieur Blu- 
teau; but his warlike tone is somewhat lowered when he hears from 
Martin that the miller has two stout men in his service, and that there is 
a certain large dog, called “ Rusto,” on the premises, celebrated for being 
inimical to strangers. He then proposes stratagem, recommending that 
Martin should reconnoitre the mill-stream, and if he finds the coast clear, 
the sportsmen can go in and sweep away all the fish, Dameret and 
Choufleur affect to oppose this project, saying that they care for no man, 
hinting at something like pistols, ‘ if they had only known of this before- 
hand ;”’ but they suffer themselves to be overpersuaded. by Galopin, who 
has a great horror of the voie-de-fait, having once been most unmerci- 
fully thrashed by an Englishman at Beauport, for making use of an in- 
sulting expression to the choleric islander, who luckily got away from 
the town, before the well-beaten apothecary could recover damages. 
Martin shows no great willingness to undertake the said reconnaissance, 
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for the miller’s threat of broken bones if ever he trespasses again is still 
fresh in his recollection ; but Dameret acts the magnificent, and talks 

y of “une bonne recompense,” taking care, however, not to specify 
the exact amount, and the cupidity of the host of the ‘‘Tambour vaillant,” 
prevails over his fear, and he consents to act as the guide to the 


aa this time Blancbec and Gobemouche have partially recovered from 
the effect of Lubin’s superb cigars, and the anglers set orth on their ex- 
pedition. For greater security, as the might be exposed to observation 
in traversing the open fields, Martin takes them a roundabout way down 
a narrow lane. Cross-roads in France are not the best in the world, and 
the late heavy rain has not improved the one by which Martin conducts 
them. At every step they take, they are over their ankles in mud, and 
Dameret, he deere wears the thinnest bottines, gets his feet as wet as 
sops, and is almost tempted to turn back, but hearing that the miller has 
a pretty daughter he splashes on, flattering himself that he has only to 
see her to make a conquest. 

Half-way down the lane the party are met by a carter slowly toiling 
along with his team ; he has been to the mill to get some corn ground, 
and in puts some questions to him. He is full of a new subject— 
quite a god-send in that part of the country. Monsieur Bluteau has just 
been cured of the toothache by a wonderful young man from Beauport, 
who has gone up to the widen to fish. 

“On n’a jamais-zentendu rien de pareil’; v'la Mosieu Bluteau qui 
dit, c’est com’ la magie !” 

This information is gall and wormwood to every one who hears it. 
Martin who suffers, like most French peasants, from a grinder as obsti- 
nate as himself, is in despair at the miller’s good fortune ; and the mem- 
bers of the “Cercle” cannot devour their rage at being forestalled by 

-Jean Gribou. 

Ce diable d’arracheur !” growls Galopin ; “if I only had him here !” 

Had Jean Gribou been there when this exclamation was uttered, he 
would most pourra have picked the apothecary out of the ditch into 
which he fell at that moment ; no personal harm would certainly have 
befallen Aim. 

At last the straggling mud-bespattered lot arrive at the end of the 
lane, with no further casualty than the fracture of Gobemouche’s rod, 
which he “ mounted” before he left the cabaret, in order to be in time 
to make the first cast ; the line caught in the branch of an overhanging: 
tree, and the rod broke short off at the first joint and remained dangling, 
® warning to his brother anglers against being in a hurry. The same 
accident would most likely have befallen Blancbec, only he carries the 
landing-nets and baskets, the pack-horse of the party. 

- At this point, the host of the “‘Tambour vaillant” looks cautiously 
round him before he ventures further. The road opens out upon a 
ploughed field which slopes towards the valley, and affords an extensive 


“ There,” he “v* pointing in front,” runs the stream, they might see 
the water shine if it didn’t rain so hard; and a little to the left, just 


hidden by that thicket, stands the mill; where the road turns you may get 
a full view of it.” 
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The spirits of the party are a little revived by this intelligence, and 
Blancbec strikes up a song, which breaks down, for two reasons : first, 
because he trips up over a stone, which throws him flat on his face, 
and next, because he is kicked while he is down, by Moucherolle, for 
making so much noise. Blancbec is half disposed to show fight when he 
gets up again, but Moucherolle, knowing he shall get the worst of it, 
thinks it is ‘trés important pour lui” to take no notice of Blancbec’s 
hostile demonstration. 

At the angle of the road there isa halt, and now it is that Martin's use- 
fulness as a spy is to be tested. While the anglers, none of them parti- 
cularly “jolly” ones, ensconce themselves behind the thicket, Martin 
creeps forward beneath the cover of a broken hedge, and makes his wa 
down tothe stream. After being absent about ten minutes, during which 
time, Dameret has “improved the occasion” by making his toilet in a 
pocket mirror, the scout returns with the news that, as far as he can see, 
the mill stream is unoccupied, but he can’t answer for what lies between 
the out-buildings and the mill itself. Brave as they are—no lions more 
so—the anglers would rather he had left nothing in doubt, but having 
gone so far, the sense of shame, to which they are not quite inaccessible, 
urges them on, and keeping as close together as they can, they march 
down the slope. 

Arrived on the banks of the stream, the chances in their favour prove 
greater than the conspirators have expected. No human being ‘s visible, 
and, with an audacity proportioned to the absence of all apparent danger, 
they immediately begin to get their tackle in order. In the course of a 
quarter of an hour their gear is all in angling trim, and there they stand, 
five of them, all in a row, each man exemplifying the truth of Dr. 
Johnson's idea of what constitutes the gentle craft, “a stick anda string, 
with a worm at one end and a fool at the other.’”’ Blancbec alone is un- 
employed, and stands by, staring wisely at Dameret, to whom he chiefly 
attaches himself. After a few casts, which bring him no return, Dameret 
seems moved by a good-natured impulse to let Blancbec have a trial with 
his rod and line, and he hands them over to him, recollecting, at the same 
time, that he happens to want a five-franc piece which Blancbec is only 
too willing to lend him. What he wants with the money at this moment 
must be left to conjecture; that Martin may profit by it seems possible, 
for Dameret whispers something in his ear, sliding the coin into his 
hand, and both disappear immediately behind the out-buildings, leaving 
the unconscious anglers hard at it. We also shall leave them planéés da, 
and return to the fortunes of Jean Gribou. 


VII. 
HOW THE CONSPIRATORS MANAGED TO GET THE WORST OF IT. 
Ir was no great wonder that the “Cercle” should have been able to 


break ground unobserved, when we call to mind how thoroughly every 
one about the mill was absorbed in the proceedings of Jean Gribou. 
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There is nothing so easy as to make a Frenchman leave off any work 
he:may‘have in hand ; you have only to:crack:a-whip or blow a horn in 
the’ street, and out’rush ‘a thousand people to wonder at the novelty. To 
catch “a pike was really something, and, therefore, we must not be sur- 

ised that Monsieur B his two»men, Pierre and Jacques, the old 

Petronelle, anda couple of lads:who:served the hopper of the mill, 
should be assembled at the edge of the dam, toobserve the process by 
which Jean Gribou intended to effect the capture. Neither need it ex- 
cite our astonishment if we cast our eyes on one of the —- windows of 
Monsieur Blateau’s dwelling, and observe there the charming face of 
Mademoiselle Marie turned in*the same direction. It is probable that 
she would have remained longer at the window, but something seems to 
have caused her suddenly to withdraw from it. It can scarcely have been 
the gratified glance which Jean Gribou threw towards the spot, and yet 
there to be no other reason. 
are the projects of Jean Gribou to lure the pike from his den; 
and marvellous the patience with which he watches the mill-dam to trace 
the -air-bubbles that rise every now and then to the surface. He is 
assailed by all sorts of opinions : Monsieur Bluteau thinks the pike is 
here—Jacques vows he is there—and Pierre, who is the most knowing 
of the three in matters piscatorial, is convinced he is neither here nor 
‘there ; and considering the length of time they have to wait for him, 
this seems to be the most probable conjecture. 

At length a gleam of pleasure lights up the anxious features of Jean 
Gribou ; an electric touch has shot through him, running from the 
depths of the pool to the pulse in his wrist, and thence through his whole 
frame. It is Toe Pike! He has taken the bait! See! The min- 
now quivers beneath the water, and disappears, but the line is still taut. 
Out of the way, Monsieur Bluteau—out of the _ Jacques—get along 
Petronelle—jump on one side you two boys—be sharp, Pierre, with the 
landing-net, for Jean Gribou is going to give the pike a dance up and 
down ‘the mill-dam. How Monsieur Bluteau: shouts—how old Petronelle 
screams with delight—how the boys run hither and thither, tuck up the 
legs of their trousers, and are ready to fling themselves into the water ! 
Round goes Jean’Gribou’s reel, away flies the pike with twenty yards of 
line-attached to the hook in his gullet—now he is brought up short— 
not too rapidly though, for fear of the sudden strain ; then there is a 
tussle, but the pike is too strong to be lifted yet, and Jean Gribou plays 
him out again almost the whole length of histether. A second round 
takes ‘oop the pike battles-manfully, his head is ‘above the surface, 
he lashes the water with his tail; Monsieur Bluteau swears that he 
fights with his fins; never was such a monster dreamt of, no, not even 
the Sea- serpent. 

“Take care, take care, Pierre, be ready with the net—he gives a 
little—I am getting him nearer the bank. Ah! the brigand, that was 
his cunnin ,» what a tug! He nearly jerked the rod out of my 
hand ; let him Bo let him go, he will come back again presently. Ah, 
traitre ! ah! vilaine béte, tu:penses donc me jouer'un tour! Sapristie ! 


Doucement, doucement, mon ami—prends-garde, prends-garde—ah, le 
voila, le-voila.” 
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And plunging, writhing, twisting, making the water fly as if a paddle- 
wheel were in motion, ‘straining the rod till it bends nearly double, and 
making the practised arms of the little dentist ache again, the pike 
struggles on to his last gasp: he pauses for one moment to rally his 
strength for a last effort, but the pause is fatal, the strong wrist of Jean 
Gribou has jerked him from’ the water—a sweep of the line brings him 
within reach—Pierre is ready with the landing-net and—flop—down 
comes the pike on dry land—all the spectators scurrying away as if he 
were about to pursue and devour them. 

Poor fellow! he will never devour anything more! The barb is too 
deep in his throat. That last convulsive throe and it is all over with 
him. A splendid fish ;—he weighs full five-and-twenty pounds! 

But what is the reason why Jean Gribou, instead of releasing the 
hook, dashes his rod on the nd and rushes off to the miller’s house 
as fast as his legs can carry him. Was he the only one who heard that 
cry, and knew it—by what instinct ?—to be the voice of Marie in dis- 
tress? Not he alone, but Rusto too has caught the sound and followed 
close at his heels. 

Jean Gribou leaps rather than runs towards the salon where he break- 
fasted that morning. The door flies open before his foot, and what does 
he behold? Mademoiselle Bluteau struggling in the arms of a man who 
is endeavouring to embrace her! At a glance he recognises Celadon 
Dameret—the recognition is mutual. He does not hesitate a moment, but 
bounds towards him, striking him a violent blow which makes the Amou- 
reux release the girland stagger against the wainscot. At that instant 
Rusto appears ;—the sight of the douledogue lends wings to Dameret’s 
flight ;—he darts through the open window closely pursued by Rusto, who 
catches him at the wall of the farm-yard, and seizing a mouthful of his 
— rends his garments upwards to the very nape of his neck. How 

ameret gets over the wall and scours across the fields, smarting, tat- 
tered, breathless, is more than he can ever remember. Martin is not 
so lucky, as he falls on the other side with Rusto upon him, who im all 
likelihood would have torn him to shreds, if the miller and his men had 
not reached the spot, pitchforks and flails in their hands. 

Another chase! Rusto sees the five anglers on the brink of the stream. 
Away he goes, and after him ran Monsieur Bluteau, and Jacques, and 
Pierre. It is a trespass, and there will be a terrible reckoning. 

Moucherolle is the first to take the alarm. 

“ Cest trés important pour moi,” he says, “to make my escape.” 

He endeavours to do so, and in his haste runs foul of Galopin, and 
headlong they both are pitched into the water. The flourishing hook of 
Gobemouche, long since divested of bait, catches Choufleur by the ear, 
and the naturalist is brought up, cheek by jowl, with his captor, howling 
and swearing as never naturalist howled or swore before. The only lucky 
one of the party is Blancbec. He throws his rod and line into the stream, 
whips round a corner and dives into a dunghill, concealing himself beneath 
the savorous straw, and there he remains till he is routed out by Rusto. 

Wretched and muddy and miserable, Galopin and Moucherolle are fished 
out of the water. They make the humblest apologies for the trespass 
and deprecate the miller’s wrath. Monsieur Bluteau dismisses them 
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with contempt, and with their companions they slowly wend their way 
back to the cabaret, accompanied by the jeers of all the miller’s house- 
hold. Monsieur Bluteau looks angrily round for Martin, but he is 
already out of sight. 

When the arrive at the “ Tambour vaillant,” a fine row takes 
place. Celadon Dameret has gone off with the patache and taken, says 
the garcon décurie, the road to Paris. He was the purse-bearer of the 
party, and there is no money left to pay the bill for breakfast, or afford 
the “bonne recompense” that was promised to the host for acting as 
guide. Martin is furious, for when he tumbled over the wall, he dropped 
the five-franc piece out of his pocket, and Pierre, who picked it up, trans- 
ferred it to his. 

How these distinguished members of the “Cercle” were to return 
home was a problem, till the arrival of Blancbec, who was able to muster 
sufficient to pay the cabaretier’s charges. And even then in what 
guise were they to — themselves? The diligence to Beauport did 
not pass through till the next morning, and they could not make sure of 
places ; so, with heavy hearts, aching limbs, and torn clothes, they turned 
their dirty faces towards the sea and set out on foot for Beauport where, 
jaded and disgusted, they arrived about midnight. 

The “ Cercle” of Beauport still exists, but the names of Celadon Da- 
meret, Galopin the apothecary, Moucherolle the post-office clerk, and 
Choufleur the adjoint-naturaliste, are not to be found on the list. Gobe- 
mouche and Blancbec are still there, and to their discretion our knowledge 
of the principal facts which we have recounted, is owing. 

We have a word or two more to say. 

While the pursuit after the anglers was at the hottest, Jean Gribou 
found time to explain to Mademoiselle Marie the cause of his abrupt 
entry into the salon, and, singularly enough, the liking which the miller’s 
daughter had taken to the little dentist was rather increased than di- 
minished by his explanation. 

The pike was dressed for dinner at the mill that day, and those who 
did justice to Petronelle’s cooking, were the merry host, his sporting 
guest, and Madame Gribou ;—how absurd to anticipate events so rapidly ! 

It was not till full six months afterwards that Mademoiselle Marie be- 
came the wife of Jean Gribou ! 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN’S FAREWELL TO HIS NATIVE 
LAND.* 


FROM THE SPANISH OF HERACLIO GUARDIA, A SOUTH AMERICAN POET. 


By Mrs. Bususy. 
Adios—adios—América, te dejo. 


Aprru—adieu—America! I leave 
Thy smiling land so loved by me ; 

Yet to depart from thee, I deeply grieve, 
Enchanting Queen of the vast Western Sea. 


i 
f 


Upon thy glittering sands, thy pearly shore, 
Fall, mingling with the waves, my tears ; 
My eyes, with gloom funereal, wander o’er 
* Thy flower-clad forest depths, to me so dear. 


Oh, mother! wilt thou not forget thy son, 
In distant regions though he strays ; 
One souvenir ef love—oh! only one 
He asks, to animate his future lays. 


To him, midst climes however far remote, 
Thy scenes shall ever present be ; 
His lute shall never yield another note 
Than those that blend with memory of thee. 


Oh! wilt thou smile compassionately now 
Upon this last, this parting strain ? 

And if, in future days, Fate may allow, 
Wilt thou receive the wanderer back again ? 


Adieu—Queen of the bright New World! whose brows 
With rays of radiant light are crowned ; 

Whose every lofty mountain-summit bows 
But to the clouds of heaven that circle round. 





Within thy realms nature is ever grand ; 
There, mighty hurricanes arise 
To sweep, destroying, over sea and land, 
Where’er their course strange and tempestuous lies. 


Upon thy torrents shall I gaze no more ; 
Thy cataracts, whose foamy spray 

Looks, rising from the rocks which they dash o’er, 
Like birds of snowy plume, flutt’ring away. 





* Printed at Caraccas. 
Feb.—vouL. XCVII. NO. CCCLXXXVI. 
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Thy giant rivers, rolling to the main, 
Shall I, alas! no more behold? 


- Shall I ne’er look on thy vast lakes again, 


Nor stray ’midst thy imperial forests old ? 


Thy pathless mountains, towering to the skies, 
ild home of whirlwinds and of storms, 
Within whose depths the fierce volcano lies, 
Shall [ alone in dreams behold their forms ? 


Thy rich savannas, and thy grassy vales, 
‘ fancy only must I greet? 
Thy murm’ring accents, soft as lovers’ tales, 
h! must I hear no more their music sweet ? 


Ye dark-eyed syrens of my native land, 
Beauty like yours where shall I find ? 
Where forms so full of grace, where smiles so bland, 


And glances that might strike the gazer blind ? 


No, lovely maidens of our Indian clime, 
None other may with you compare ! 
I bid you, then, adieu but for a time, 
No chains but yours your wand’ring bard will wear. 


My country, yes! I shall return to thee! 
The plaint that I pour forth to-day 
To songs of joyful triumph changed shall be, 
When “ welcome” to thy shores my heart shall say. 


Adieu, thou gorgeous sun! whose floods of light 
From skies intensely blue descend ; 

Adieu, ye glorious stars! gems, that by night 
To yonder vault above your splendours lend. 


Adieu, sweet moonbeams! brightly sparkling o’er 
Yon ocean’s clear translucent waves ; 

Alas! that ocean, to some distant shore 
Must bear me from the coral strand it laves. 


In quest of fickle Fortune I must roam, 
America—far, far from thee ! 

Yet still Hope whispers that my childhood’s home 

These eyes, ere closed in death, again shall see ! 
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PHILADELPHIA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
BY J. W. HENGISTON, ESQ. 


STEAMERS AND RAILWAYS——THE JERSEYS-——-FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


THERE is a close connexion between New York, Jersey, and Philadel- 
phia—the Jerseys supplying the connecting link, as I have said. From 
New York there are two railway and steam-boat routes to Philadelphia, 
I think the most interesting.one is by steamer, down the bay, through the 
channel between Staten Island and the Jersey shore, to South Amboy, at 
the mouth of the Rariton river—this channel famous for its oyster fishery 
—thence by rail to Bordentown, and skirt the river to Camden City—a 
largish town on the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia—crossing by ferry- 
boat. The upper line I stumbled on, ferrying over from the Battery 
slips to Jersey City, where we got into the cars ; all the luggage being 
in luggage-vans on board, ready to run on the rail the instant the boat 
touched the shore—you are given a brass label, and the same number is 
strapped to your trunk. This arrangement holds good on all the boat 
and rail routes throughout the States ; you are hardly allowed to have in 
hand the smallest parcel or carpet bag, indeed there is no room for it 
inside, as you are confined to a double-armed chair in the car beside 
some stranger, who you hope may not be of large dimensions, or you 
are jammed! These chairs are fixed in two rows, one on each side, leav- 
ing a passage about two feet wide in the middle, the whole length of each 
car, about fifty feet; along this passage circulates the conductor, who exa- 
mines, gives and takes tickets, the whole length of the train, the doors at 
each end slamming as he goes out and in as you proceed, he passing from 
one car to the next along the projecting platform at each end, where the 
break-wheel is fixed, and where an iron guard protects the entrance as 
you mount the steps at either end ; no doors at the side. 

But to this upper road: In a few miles it crosses a broad, rapid river 
—the Passayunk—and by Elizabeth Town, Brunswick, and Princeton 
comes out on the Delaware, near the falls at Trenton—the capital of the 
Jerseys—crosses by the bridge to the Pennsylvania side, skirting the river 
twenty-three miles down, to Tacomy, where we are once more fixed in a 
steamer for seven or eight miles, down to the Keystone City’s wharves, 
close to the rival line. They are both at the same fare, three dollars ; 
dinner or breakfast, half a dollar on board the steamers ; the distance 
about the same, 100 miles. I will here explain that all the great Ame- 
rican cities have their second home, or domestic name: thus, New York 
assumes “‘ Empire City ;” Boston, ‘ Granite City ;” Philadelphia, 
“ Keystone ;” Baltimore, “ Monumental ;” Cincinnati, “Buck Eye ;” 
New Orleans, “ Crescent City,” &c. 

At Passayunk river we were in an unhandsome fix! The bridge via- 
duct was just burned down (not a doubt on purpose by some discontented 
fellow or gang), but the Americans have no time, and little inclination 
to ask questions or set on foot expensive detective constables—they were 
steadily at work clearing away the charred piles, and driving new ones 
for the immediate planting of a new bridge. The aspect of the Jerseys 
just here is not inviting, marsh meadows and swamps, framed to the 


- north-west by low hills, getting still more flat in sands to Cape May. 
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A provisionary steamer took us across, and we scrambled up the 
embankment, fifty yards beyond the wreck of the bridge, into a fresh set 
of cars beyond. I was struck by a queer placard on the landing, telling 
us to “take care of our pockets !”—quite a rural improvement on our 
pit-door cautions, but the swell mob of the States are great travellers, 
and do business with a cool assurance—quite a caution! From Princeton 
onto Trenton we followed the canal side, where the same fine mules were 
tracking numerous boats ; all over the States they spare no pains or 
expense to cultivate this breed of this most useful creature ; in size they 
rival the Spanish, in speed and ats hy dare say exceed them. 

Trenton is nicely situated, and looks pleasing beside the falls of the 
Delaware, but is still but a good large town, and aspires to no saucy second 
titles, like her sisters, They are great Dissenters, quiet Quakers, sober- 
sided, sober-minded, eschew the vanities, and with a sly chuckle make use of 
the great vanity fairs each side ; so many dollars in market, so many for 
running backwards and forwards by thousands across their level improvable 
state. “They don’t want a great, proud, corrupt city, where the mayors 
and corporations are afraid to do their duty,” and are the mere creatures 
of the mobocracy ! 

Such is the frequency of immense rivers rushing to the Atlantic, that 
one finds New York on a peninsula, or tongue of land; the Jerseys an- 
other; and Philadelphia built on another, between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers, where they are two miles apart, over a gently rising 
tongue of land, all the streets now running completely across from one to 
the other, east and west; while the crossing streets, north and south, 
extend about three miles, the suburbs fast extending—land, houses, and 
house-rent, every year growing dearer. 

The Schuylkill banks above the city are hilly, rocky, and very pic- 
turesque, often beautifully wild, while below, and where it enters the 
Delaware, it partakes of the same features of flatness, slightly undulating 
here and there. The whole country divided into moderate sized farms, 
with patches of woodland, getting more and more scarce near the great 
towns, and now of the utmost value. Already coal is used as the better 
and least expensive fuel, extensive beds being worked on the upper 
branches of the Schuylkill, about forty miles off, of the kind called 
anthracite ; burning with intense heat and little smoke, it is excellent for 
domestic purposes ; so that the numerous and immense wood-yards and 
piles - the wharves, of thirty years ago in the cities, have nearly disap- 
peared. 

Philadelphia, like New York, from its level site, makes no very striking 
appearance from the Delaware ; one can form no idea of its size except 
from the western hills on the Schuylkill, looking down on it. 

On the Delaware side nothing is seen along its face but the shipping, 
warehouses, and wharves, from the Navy-yard below it, upwards for 
about three miles, with here and there a jm spire. 

This whole flat, of two miles square, is covered by streets in squares, 
or “ blocks,” as regular as a chess-board, the centre street being parti- 
cularly wide (120 feet)—of late called High-street—from river to river, 
crossed by one still wider, as the centre avenue, running north and south, 


called Broad-street. 
The houses are, as a whole, a size larger than ours, with some very 
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noble mansions in the fashionable quarter (that is, in Chesnut, Walnut, 
and Arch streets, towards the middle of the town), but everywhere one is 
struck by immense buildings for commercial purposes in all the streets. 
The marble-faced banks, Exchange, hotels, and others, are very conspi- 
cuous, and have been too often described to dwell on here. Of late years, 
the quacks and apothecaries seem to outdo everybody in exiraadioiey 
fortunes and immense temples for the sale of drugs ; six and seven stories 
high, with marble and granite facings, hundreds of windows, and richly 
fantastic facades—one in Chesnut-street, near the busy hum of the Ex- 
change, the brokers, the barrels, and the ’buses, is quite monstrous! but 
the very last, in everything American, is ‘‘ bound” to eclipse every other 
ambitious thing before it, whether a ship, a house, or more airy specu- 
lation. 

The greatest crowds and the great business haunts of the city lie towards 
the Delaware of course. The busiest haunts are “ First,” “ Second,” 
“Third,” and * Dock” streets, crossed from the west by Arch, Market, 
Chesnut, and Walnut streets, the two last only considered extremely 
fashionable, as they reach from the business end westward, just as it is 
with ourselves, in the same way that they are filled with omnibuses, run- 
ning to and fro from all the suburbs to Dock-street and the Exchange, 
near the wharves. They do not say “ Bank,” for the fine marble United 
States Biddle Bank being knocked up, is now the Custom-house, and 
looks very deserted and chopfallen, being at present about the mark 
where Chesnut-street beaux and belles turn back upwards, where they 
parade and show their fine dresses—the limit westward being as high up 
as Eleventh-street. This three-quarters of a mile of pavement on the 
south, or State-house side, is crowded of an afternoon, before and after 
dinner ; besides, here are all the most dashing shops ; their windows may 
not quite reach the rich display of our first-rate ones, but very near, and 
a vast number are even larger than ours within, more lofty and of 
greater extent. The French, I think, take the lead; but shops, now-a- 
days, like the fashions of the civilised world, are much of the same cut 
everywhere ; here, and all over the Union, they divide their patronage 
between London and Paris, with rather a leaning to the latter. I thought 
the poorest show and worst taste was in their silversmiths’ and jewellers’ 
displays; all their silver plate, of the most preposterous shapes, very 
showy. 

The street pavements are wretched, as in all their towns—much as 
ours were fifty years ago —the same round, smooth stones set on end, as- 
sisted by great mud holes, enough to dislocate one’s limbs: how their 
spider-wheeled vehicles get over them is marvellous. Churches and chapels 
abound, some very fine buildings, with handsome spires ; several public 
libraries and concert-rooms ; three or four theatres are generally well 
filled, including Barnum’s Museum. He scems to have one of those enor- 
mous theatro-museo omnium gatherums in every large city, often with 
a band outside all day playing (Richardson's booth fashion), and a great 
display of flags. The Americans are fond of having the star and 
stripes flying over head in their streets, or hanging from lines drawn 
across ; and this, one would say at first sight, was the only thing to forcibly 
put one in mind of not being at home, in one of our own towns ; but no, 
there are fifty things to tell the Englishman that he is in a new country, 
three thousand miles off. 
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The houses are indeed of brick (better brick, better mortar, and better 
work than ours), but the facades are half covered by the green blinds or 
shutters. No under-ground kitchens, no areas, no area-railings. Slanting 
cellar-doors protrude on the pavement—our fashion in old times. Here 
we see the anthracite coals shot down, always broke in bits as regular as 
our Macadam stones, and shining like black diamonds indeed, or here 
and there cords of wood sawing ready for the cold weather. Apropos, 
all the stoves are on Dr. Arnot’s principle in the rooms, in all sorts of 
shapes, and no fire is seen ; one requires to get used to not seeing the fire. 
Some houses are heated by flues from top to bottom, throwing the hot air 
at you from the fireplace that should be. They have no first-floor draw- 
ing-rooms ; the ground-floor parlours serve that purpose, which does for 
dining-room too; or it may be in a back wing, which almost all their 
houses have. 

There is a great profusion of white marble everywhere—door-steps, 
sills of windows and frames, door jams, pilasters, columns, cornices, pedi- 
ments on all the fagades in profusion, and everywhere perfectly bright and 
clean ; indeed, the pavement is kept too much in a slop by the brass 
squirts and plug hoses constantly washing windows and steps, forming, in 
winter, famous slides for the boys, and break-neck affairs for the rest of 
the citizens. 

Then, again, most of the streets have rows of trees on each side; but 
here, too, as in all their cities, no park, no gardens, no walks: two or 
three squares full of trees are the only lungs left. The old State-house- 
square still remains, and’becomes precious; and so is the Washington- 
square near it, where those beautiful creatures the grey squirrel are 
seen gambolling, undisturbed by schoolboys and scamps, who would soon 
settle them with us. I often took them chesnuts, and amused myself 
watching their playful hide-and-seek round the trunks of the trees. I 
think this tells in favour of the American juveniles ; they may, indeed, be 
watched sharper than ours in public places, but it is certain our boys, from 
our Eton to our ragged-school tribe, grow up with no inculcated idea 
of humanity or feeling for any living thing on four legs or two. They 
torment, kill, and destroy all they can, or amuse themselves, in default, at 
the sport of tormenting or punching each other. 

All the seaboard cities have been so often described, and our cousins 
so often criticised, that although ] jot down a few thoughts and impres- 
sions, the very last which reaches us, I am not sure that I shall say any- 
thing, beyond marking the change which is taking place in men and 
things, even more striking than among ourselves. No people are more 
volatile in fashions : even here, in this drab-coloured domain, broad hats, 
straight collars, and hooks and eyes, have quite disappeared ; the Quaker 
women alone (as with ourselves) sticking to their drab silk bonnets, with 
all its primitive ugliness. Nor would the young ones be “read out of 
meeting” if they appeared in Chesnut-street in all the last feather and 
lace and velvet fashions. Among the young fellows—beards, mustachios, 
imperials, Kossuth hats, paletéts, and all sorts of extravagant plaids and 
rainbow ties confront one. Everywhere dissent from the “ Established 
Church” — itself up all over the States into hundreds of sects unknown 
in England. The Quakers are nobodies, if old—nay, old folks, no matter 
what their belief, chapel, or church, all fathers and mothers are nobodies. 
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I should say of all és on the face of the earth, grey hairs are least ho- 
noured in the United States. They are scarcely masters in their own houses 
from the moment the young ones are full fledged. But first let me observe 
the face of the material world here—town and country. In a pleasure- 
loving people one is struck with the besetting sin in every city of having 
no public gardens (the last were burned in a riot), no parks, no suburb 

romenade of any sort : here, then, is nothing but Chesnut-street, up and 

own, with the audience at all the hotel doors and balconies! There is, 
indeed, the cemetery, which nobody goes to, at Laurel Hill, three miles off, 
beyond the New Girard College, which has, say they, already cost too 
— “ in bad taste ; and to hide its other faults, is pent up in four 

walls. 
esterday there was a grand commemoration day: some curious] 

fine speeches at this Girard College; to which all the freemasons of this 
or marched full dress, two and two, forming a procession a mile or a 
mile and a half long—some thousands. A fierce hot, dusty day; each 
lodge with its band, each member with a sprig of cypress at his coat 
button-hole, to do honour to the memory of this western world Rothschild; 
but the trustees have made sad hash of the bequeathed dollars (in the 
same way the secretaries trustees have built a misérable, fantastic 
College, or Athenzum, at Washington, out of the half million of dollars 
left them by our late mineralogical philosopher, Mr. Smithson, called the 
*‘ Smithsonian Institute”). It would seem that moneys left in trust for 
the good of the public, as it is in England, is made rare ducks and 
drakes of. 

Well, this penitentiary-looking Girard College is on the left of the 

at avenue running north towards Fairmount Waterworks, where the 
river Schuylkill is dammed up, and the water thrown up on the hill 
reservoir ; and this is the only thing the fair sex can reckon on for a walk, 
when they do get there in their omnibuses, a distance of three miles; 
but as the city keeps creeping northward, it may be now fairly called in 
the suburbs. Here a range of hills begin on both banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and the ground rises in a healthy schistus rock, running across 
towards the Delaware, and it forms the favourite spot of late years for the 
villas of the wealthy merchants from the banks of the river above Fair- 
mount to Germantown ; a long, straggling village, six miles off, the 
healthiest spot anywhere round the city. This Germantown for man 
years remained in its old stone-housed, steep-roofed, farm-yarded state, in 
one street of three miles long, for a space out of the “memory of the 
oldest inhabitant ;” but they are now building in it like mad; a single line 
of rail runs to it, north, out of Ninth-street, and everybody wants to live 
there, very naturally. Worn out as farms, it cuts up well in building- 
lots ; nothing is’ seen along the roads but the shining mica of the ak, 
which is very soft and dry. Crops are thin—won't pay ; but here health 
is safe from the insidious attacks of the fever and ague, so rife along the 
banks of both rivers! 

Its old woods have long disappeared, and its trees, since sprung up, 
are Scotch firs, full of robins, who twitter and sing the praises of the 
spot. Here the country is very agreeably undulated; the hills and 
valleys are cutting out on each side of the one interminable Dutch street, 
into Sion full of fine villas and cottages ornée, for which the Philadel- 
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The houses are indeed of brick (better brick, better mortar, and better 
work than ours), but the facades are half covered by the green blinds or 
shutters. No under-ground kitchens, no areas, no area-railings. Slanting 
cellar-doors protrude on the pavement—our fashion in old times. Here 
we see the anthracite coals shot down, always broke in bits as regular as 
our Macadam stones, and shining like black diamonds indeed, or here 
and there cords of wood sawing ready for the cold weather. Apropos, 
all the stoves are on Dr. Arnot’s principle in the rooms, in all sorts of 
shapes, and no fire is seen ; one requires to get used to not seeing the fire. 
Some houses are heated by flues from top to bottom, throwing the hot air 
at you from the fireplace that should be. They have no first-floor draw- 
ing-rooms ; the ground-floor parlours serve that purpose, which does for 
dining-room too; or it may be in a back wing, which almost all their 
houses have. 

There is a great profusion of white marble everywhere—door-steps, 
sills of windows and frames, door jams, pilasters, columns, cornices, pedi- 
ments on all the fagades in profusion, and everywhere perfectly bright and 
clean ; indeed, the pavement is kept too much in a slop by the brass 
squirts and plug hoses constantly washing windows and steps, forming, in 
winter, famous slides for the boys, and break-neck affairs for the rest of 
the citizens. 

Then, again, most of the streets have rows of trees on each side; but 
here, too, as in all their cities, no park, no gardens, no walks: two or 
three squares full of trees are the only lungs left. The old State-house- 
square still remains, and’becomes precious; and so is the Washington- 
square near it, where those beautiful creatures the grey squirrel are 
seen gambolling, undisturbed by schoolboys and scamps, who would soon 
settle them with us. I often took them chesnuts, and amused myself 
watching their playful hide-and-seek round the trunks of the trees. I 
think this tells in favour of the American juveniles ; they may, indeed, be 
watched sharper than ours in public places, but it is certain our boys, from 
our Eton to our ragged-school tribe, grow up with no inculcated idea 
of humanity or feeling for any living thing on four legs or two. ‘They 
torment, kill, and destroy all they can, or amuse themselves, in default, at 
the sport of tormenting or punching each other. 

All the seaboard cities have been so often described, and our cousins 
so often criticised, that although J] jot down a few thoughts and impres- 
sions, the very last which reaches us, I am not sure that I shall say any- 
thing, beyond marking the change which is taking place in men and 

ings, even more striking than among ourselves. No people are more 
volatile in fashions : even here, in this drab-coloured domain, broad hats, 
straight collars, and hooks and eyes, have quite disappeared ; the Quaker 
women alone (as with ourselves) sticking to their drab silk bonnets, with 
all its primitive ugliness. Nor would the young ones be “read out of 
meeting” if they appeared in Chesnut-street in all the last feather and 
lace and velvet fashions. Among the young fellows—beards, mustachios, 
imperials, Kossuth hats, paletéts, and all sorts of extravagant plaids and 
rainbow ties confront one. Everywhere dissent from the “ Established 
Church” splits itself up all over the States into hundreds of sects unknown 
in England. The Quakers are nobodies, if old—nay, old folks, no matter 
what their belief, chapel, or church, all fathers and mothers are nobodies. 
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I should say of all places on the face of the earth, grey hairs are least ho- 
noured in the United States. They are scarcely masters in their own houses 
from the moment the young ones are full fledged. But first let me observe 
the face of the material world here—town and country. In a pleasure- 
loving people one is struck with the besetting sin in every city of having 
no public gardens (the last were burned in a riot), no parks, no suburb 

romenade of any sort : here, then, is nothing but Chesnut-street, up and 

own, with the audience at all the hotel doors and balconies! There is, 
indeed, the cemetery, which nobody goes to, at Laurel Hill, three miles off, 
beyond the New Girard College, which has, say they, already cost too 
a is in bad taste ; and to hide its other faults, is pent up in four 

igh walls. 

esterday there was a grand commemoration day: some curious] 

fine speeches at this Girard College; to which all the freemasons of this 
city marched full dress, two and two, forming a procession a mile or a 
mile and a half long—some thousands. A fierce hot, dusty day; each 
lodge with its band, each member with a sprig of cypress at his coat 
button-hole, to do honour to the memory of this western world Rothschild; 
but the trustees have made sad hash of the bequeathed dollars (in the 
same way the secretaries trustees have built a misérable, fantastic 
College, or Atheneum, at Washington, out of the half million of dollars 
left them by our late mineralogical philosopher, Mr. Smithson, called the 
‘* Smithsonian Institute”). It would seem that moneys left in trust for 
the good of the public, as it is in England, is made rare ducks and 
drakes of. 

Well, this penitentiary-looking Girard College is on the left of the 

at avenue running north towards Fairmount Waterworks, where the 
river Schuylkill is dammed up, and the water thrown up on the hill 
reservoir ; and this is the only thing the fair sex can reckon on for a walk, 
when they do get there in their omnibuses, a distance of three miles; 
but as the city keeps creeping northward, it may be now fairly called in 
the suburbs. Here a range of hills begin on both banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and the ground rises in a healthy schistus rock, running across 
towards the Delaware, and it forms the favourite spot of late years for the 
villas of the wealthy merchants from the banks of the river above Fair- 
mount to Germantown; a long, straggling village, six miles off, the 
healthiest spot anywhere round the city. This Germantown for many 
years remained in its old stone-housed, steep-roofed, farm-yarded state, in 
one street of three miles long, for a space out of the “memory of the 
oldest inhabitant ;” but they are now building in it like mad; a single line 
of rail runs to it, north, out of Ninth-street, and everybody wants to live 
there, very naturally. Worn out as farms, it cuts up well in building- 
lots ; nothing is’ seen along the roads but the shining mica of the rock, 
which is very soft and dry. Crops are thin—won't pay; but here health 
is safe from the insidious attacks of the fever and ague, so rife along the 
banks of both rivers ! 

Its old woods have long disappeared, and its trees, since sprung up, 
are Scotch firs, full of robins, who twitter and sing the praises of the 
spot. Here the country is very agreeably undulated; the hills and 
valleys are cutting out on each side of the one interminable Dutch street, 
into lanes full of fine villas and cottages ornée, for which the Philadel- 
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phians pay a rent far beyond what we pay for such things six miles from 
London. So it has turned out a perfect California for the farmers; and 
no lords of the manor check its growth ; no teasing ground-rent and lease 
buttons up citizens’ pockets—all is freehold. We need look no further 
for the slow growth of our own country towns, or for the cause of the 
wretchedly small and badly-built houses in all the outskirts of London. 
The extravagant rate of house-rent in all the American cities is easily ac- 
counted for in the greater riches and ease of the people at large. hey 
can afford it; while their taxes, though increasing, are still as nothing 
compared with ours. ) 

But oh, let me quit the money-making world and its gods, put myself 
in a buggy, or fast “ waggon,”’ beside a young gent, whose mare, Dolly, 
flies along a mile in four and a half minutes (five minutes, if she’s lazy). 
Away we go, free from Macadam and turnpikes, splash through ruts, mud, 
holes, or bowling along on these gossamer-spoked wheels, noiseless as we 
spin by. It is quite wonderful what these waggons can do; how ex- 
quisitely tough they are. A very light one for racing weighs, perhaps, 
one hundred pounds ; mine was, probably, two hundred weight, wheels 
and all. The horse does not feel it behind him; no whipping, the very 
sound of the whip'is too much. We fly. Hold fast—lI certainly expected 
a spill before we got to the Falls’-village on the Schuylkill, a sweet ro- 
mantic spot, just above where the Norristown Railway viaduct crosses 
the river, and near where the beauteous Wissahiccon Creek rushes over 
its once pebbled bed to join the river. 

The fashionable hotel here is presided over by a handsome widow. We 
sit under a broad old portico, take a dram and light a fresh cigar ; lots 
of other waggons (flyers) are under the sheds, hitched, just to let the 
critturs breathe, and their owners to smoke and spit a little, and smile at 
the widow. Away again up the glen of this beauteous creek (it would 
be a river with us), but, alas! they have quite spoiled it, by damming it 
up to grind flower and saw wood. How well I recollect this sweet sylvan 
scene! those noble hemlocks, firs, oaks, and hickory shades, with the 
‘* woodpeckers tapping,” the blackbirds, the robins, when in life’s young 
dream I sauntered here with my fishiug-rod, knowing nothing of Isaac 
Walton, in a blessed state of ignorance and animal life. 

Winding up these break-neck hills, some at an angle of thirty-five or 
forty degrees, we got into Schoolhouse-lane, and dash into Germantown, 
at the Buttonwood-Tree Hotel—another house of call for all the fast 
“waggon” youth of Philadelphia. If they wouldn’t go quite so fast, 
these rides would be, indeed, very delightful; but the sensation is, that 
striking a stone, or the least stumble, would infallibly send us flying over 
the horse’s head, or whirl one out a dozen yards in an upset, with broken 
bones or a broken neck. 

This Germantown (anglice, Hampstead or Hendon) is a great blessing 
to all those easy enough to have a country house ; indeed, a great many 
clerks of late years, and tradesmen well off, live here, coming backwards 
and forwards, six miles by the railway, in half an hour, for it is a slow do- 
mestic bit of road, and its snorting fiery horse goes quietly, to allow the 
boys to run on before it occasionally, or cross it, and laugh at the danger, 
ifany. Some of the numerous passengers pay by the year (no second- 
class carriages) ; a single fare is fifteen cents, or sevenpence-halfpenny. 
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The conductor, a tall, dry, serious citizen, who walks backwards and 
forwards taking the cents or the tickets, is known to all his passengers as 
“Major,” and has a friendly word at each double-armed chair as he 

- He has been “hollaring arter them ere young varmint to get 
off the rail; they’d better mind, | tell you, or the “cars” ’Il fix ’em some 
day yet, I guess.” 

I often came to this breezy, rocky, sandy, upland Dutch village, walk- 
ing its whole length (three miles) to Chesnut Hill, where at Chew’s 
(sometimes called Maclanagan’s, for shortness) old house us Britishers had 
a smart skirmish in the old war. The turnpike-road through the town is 
like all American turnpikes, unspeakably execrable ; no Englishman can 
even imagine such a contrivange of stones, and holes, and ruts, with 
partial side pavements to match; but all this just now constitutes one of 
its beauties, and helps the delusion of being a hundred miles away from 
the great Keystone City, of which people get tired—towards Sunday at 
any rate. 

In forty years I see no perceptible change. The primitive Dutch 
have, indeed, mostly died off, or cleared out for the Ohio, but the stone 
houses remain, with the very same shingle roofs I do believe. But the 
openings, the extended arms chalked out on each side, long roads and 
Janes, are fast filling up with every description of board and brick cot- 
tage, villa, and lodge, quite after our own last fashions in such things, but 
on a larger scale, and without gardens or lawns, with most rare ex- 
ceptions, or of any attempt at any ornamental ground of any sort; if there 
is a square bit at the back called a garden, it is simply fenced in for pota- 
toes, onions, and cabbages, for there is no market, and nothing whatever 
to be had in the town (yes, bread and milk), except at capricious intervals, 
and at exorbitant prices! The fact is truly American: nobody thinks it 
worth while to minister to any other body ; if the thing or trade amounts 
to a rich “placer,’’ why then, perhaps, they take to it, but with an irre- 
gularity truly independent. In short, the country round is supplied by 
the Philadelphia market just as it is contrived in London, where every- 
thing is taken in the first instance, and taken back again into the country 
for ten or twelve miles round, only here housekeepers must take it out 
home themselves, or go without. 

How many good things there are in the States exquisitely good !—but, 
settler, whoever you are, you must take the per contra in a disgusting 
dose, unless you are indeed very young and very green. Everybody (ex- 
cept ten in a thousand of the fashionable world) does just what they 
please. There is nobody to direct anybody, nobody is in the least con- 
trolled, least of all by the daily papers or public opinion. Thence the 
amusing and awkward things one witnesses, and which must be put up 
with, perhaps smiled at, if you can bring yourself to that sweet frame of 
mind which bursts forth in ‘* Mark Tapley” in the words, * This is jolly— 
comfortable ;”’ and yet they are extremely like ourselves, with an inde- 
pendent, convenient, inconvenient, transatlantic difference. 

Captain Mackinnon is the last who has talked of ‘‘ domestic manners.” 
He notices the pernicious way some child was spoiled by its mother; I 
often see the same thing. Baby citizens are allowed to run wild as the 
Snake Indians, and do whatever they please; not only mothers take no 
notice, but fathers are equally deaf and blind. How it is that these un- 
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licked cubs, girls and boys, ever grow up into staid, peaceable citizens, and 
acquire fortunes, and turn out sensible, — people, is the marvel! or 
that they do not die of clarified molasses and gobbling mixtures of rich 
food long before become men and women! 

I betray no confidences when I set down an ordinary dialogue, which 
may be constantly heard all over the Union. 

he girl or fasta their plate full of beefsteak, cornbread, 

= eggs, buckwheat cakes, buttered; the whole swimming in mo- 
asses: 

Child.—I want some ham. 

Mother.— Well, you ain’t no room. 

Child.—I want some ham—(louder). 

Mother.—1 guess you won't like it. (To waiter.) Hand the ham 
up. (Helps the little animal.) 

Child.—I want some homany. 

Mother.—My! well, any how, you ain’t ate a’most nothing. (Hedps.) 

Finally, the child, after mauling it about in a listless way, leaves per- 
force half the monstrous accumulation in its plate untouched. Luckily, 
the boys are taken out of their feeble hands, go to school, and half-edu- 
cate themselves in intuitive crude knowingness, but the girls remain under 
such mother’s supervision. As they grow up, if well off, the piano and 
singing is attempted, but no sort of judicious study or reading is given 
them, or any ordinary maxims instilled; nor their hours or studies in the 
least regulated, or their tastes properly directed; neither method, order, 
or industry, all is left to settle itself any how—very often at their own 
— or whim ; while, if sent to school, they are crammed with abstruse 
subjects, perhaps the mathematics or surgery—in books wholly improper 
for young females—or mineralogy and Italian, or even Latin, but all in 
the most superficial way ; taught by schoolmistresses who evidently know 
nothing themselves, not even the twenty-four hours in advance of their 
scholars of the hedge-schoolmaster, of pleasant memory. They are 
taught to dress fine, and dance, but the taste in both left totally un- 
guided ; in a word, everything is left to their own discretion and intuitive 
powers of finding out. The results are occasionally startling. And cer- 
tainly the young ladies do talk—ye gods, how they dotalk! Politics, the 
stars, and globe, flirtations, scandal, chemistry, daguerreotype, namby- 
pamby poetry (never of any old or good, nor of Shakspeare), but the 
opera and the last polkas, acting, and Uncle Tom. But, however frivo- 
lous, however misdirected, the education of the wealthier American girls, 
the same thing may be said of the great body of our own citizens at 
home. The only novelty lies in the tone and manner of it; the bolder 
and more — carriage here, by which grown-up young ladies 
take the lead of their own still youngish mothers, who very often are little 
better than servants in their own house, while their dashing daughters 
are parading Chesnut-street, attending lectures on the rights of women, 
or actually coming out in the Bloomer costume. They are even more 
fond of balls and dancing than we are. At several balls given lately, ac- 
cording to the annual custom of the Go-ahead Firemen and Hose Compa- 
nies, the great attraction of the evening was the show off of a few greatly 
daring Bloomers. Others ventured once or twice to parade Chesnut-street, 
but the boys, ever fond of mischief, stared and laughed, and crowded 
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round them, so that they were fairly put out of countenance. This 
Bloomer idea is soon caught, and is attempted in London; but here it 
flourishes rather longer, and is not so easily put down; while various 
halls and concert-rooms are crowded by the smartly-dressed youthful fair, 
who listen devoutly to a great quantity of nonsense, vouching for the strict 
equality of the sexes by male and female orators. 

How far all this may hold good of the families of the very few retired 
from trade on large fortunes, the “‘ upper ten,” I know not; of course the 
are more retired, more select, more prudent, but then, it must be added, 
that they do not lead the fashion of the day, either in thought, dress, or 
equipage ; their only distinction lies in a larger house, situate in the 
most fashionable quarter—but let me turn to the woods and fields. The 
general face of the country here, and all around, even close to Philadelphia, 
is peculiar, and much like what it is along the older cultivated parts of 
the seaboard from Maine to Carolina, where the sands and swamps, rice- 
fields and cotton, pine forests and lagoons, give it a new feature down to 
the Floridas. This northern aspect is the raw look of the lands near the 
Eye, the fields divided by post and rail fences, with patches of woods here 
and there, carefully preserved, as parts of the once forest, now most valu- 
able. Tlough, it must be confessed, in their ploughing they beat us; 
discarding, as they always have, the slow lumber of three or four horses 
in a string, with a man or boy Gviver, where the horse’s strength is one- 
half thrown away tugging at the one behind him, in our clumsy fashion. 

They plough as quick again, two horses abreast, guided by light twine 
reins led through the plough handles, the horses stepping out smartly ; 
old turf or sod rarely has to be broke up, and the soil is light; but if to 
go deeper, or in stiffer land, they put on four horses; but the expedition 
and neat economy of the thing it is which makes one wish our farmers 
would adopt it, instead of the sluggish plan they still stick to, when the 
work of one hand and one horse, at least, is completely thrown away, 
besides double the time into the bargain. Their “cradling,” too, is very 
cleverly done (the scythe with fingers), followed by a raker and binder. 
The famous reaping machines, so vaunted and so uselessly expensive, 
will never be tried here! The sensation and furor created in England 
won’t go down in America, though they are fond of the éelat it gave, to 
help their few hits at the Great Exhibition; but the Americans are pre- 
eminently a practical people, and won't encourage lumbering, expensive 
machinery for the sake of a very doubtful time saved! Again, they wisely 
keep up their “harvest homes,” and help each other as the corn-fields 
ripen, so that they throw thirty or forty men into a field, down with it, 
shock it, and all complete in a day; making a frolic of it, the evening 
finished by an excellent supper, and, if they can get a fiddle, a dance. 
In all America I do not think so much damaged corn could be found 
(from delay at getting it housed) as I have seen in one single county 
(Kent) at home, owing to the solitary, dilatory, peddling way our 
farmers act, waiting, it would seem, stupidly till the patience of sunny 
days is fairly worn out, and rain sets in. In the same way we have 
our hay too often spoiled—mown too slowly ; the sunshine escapes before 
it is all cut; now, no crop requires so much vigorous promptness; with 
our parishes swarming with the idle and unemployed, one sees two or 
three mowers in large fields and meadows. In America they muster all 
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their neighbours—down it comes in a day, and is really a frolic! for 
they laugh, sing, and feast, and make a frolic of it. 

i stroll about Philadelphia streets to find out new things ; oyster- 
cellars and shoeblacking-cellars, so famous twenty years ago, are gone! 
while the negro population, in its own “ nigger quarter’’ in Cedar-street 
and “along south,” seem to me more ugly, poor, and ill-dressed than 
formerly. The St. Giles’s of all American cities—what stuff we do talk 
at home about sentimental niggers! Lady Sutherland should take a 
morning’s ramble among these laughing, larking animals! aping, in rags 
or rainbow finery, all the airs and graces of the sweet “ white niggers” 
of Stafford House! Free or slaves, it is all the same, except that the 
slaves are better dressed and better fed! and not quite so idle, less care- 
worn, laugh more, for they need. not think of to-morrow! Good 
Heavens! what nonsense our philanthropists talk, and what mischief they 
have done our poor West Indies! I continue my walk down Cedar-street, 
the new-come Irish alone fraternise with the coloured denizens of this 
quarter; as I pass the groups I get a grin, or some expressive slang 
greeting, not to tread on the piccaninnies crawling about in the sun. 
Jews, grog-shops, and slops here do thrive. 

Beyond this south quarter the suburbs are called Kensington and 
Moyamensing ; to the north, “Spring gardens” and “northern liber- 
ties ;” but one hears nothing but our own familiar names generally, few 
or none of the old melodious Indian ones remain. 

The wharves are filled with shipping and steamers, and smaller coast- 
ing craft, all beautiful and excellent of their kind; but the length of this 
noble river, 120 miles to the sea, and its many shoals, prevent the 
immense Atlantic commerce seen at New York; still the business done 
here and activity is remarkable, particularly inland transport to the Ohio 
and Far West. 

We have our river ship-hulk chapels; but here, at the foot of Spruce- 
street, I find a handsome real wooden chapel, with fine spire, afloat, 
chained to the wharf! This is for seamen, too, and is quite a curiosity. 
Men may differ about the good found on the American shores, but 
there can be but one opinion of every floating thing they possess— 
they are so admirable; many a creeping es I have “lost and neglected,” 
looking at their beautiful boats, sloops, schooners, smacks, yawls, open or 
decked, or half-decked, with sliding centre keels; then again, their noble 
masts ! and sails standing “like a board!” with the admirable economy 
and sea knowledge of all their fittings and contrivances. Our sea lords 
should be bound ’prentice to these real sailors! and should be sent to study 
in the American naval yards. The floating docks at the yard here, 
below the city, are remarkable for their simplicity and efficiency; they 
serve at once as cradle and dock; they could float out a three-decker ; 
there is little or nothing beyond repairs doing here now, but the Navy- 
yard is se in stores, and quite ready for any emergency. 

Philadelphia, like all the American towns, has doubled its population 
within these last twenty or thirty years; it now reaches, I believe, half 
a million. With all the attributes of a great city, with less trade, but in 
real riches it equals New York, backed by a richer country, and less de- 
pendent on foreign trade; both states, indeed, go back to the Ohio and 
the great lakes, but Pennsylvania has a larger proportion cleared, and her 
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farms are the finest in the Union; nothing can be richer than her Crops ; 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, oats, buckwheat, clover; cattle ver 
numerous and of excellent breeds; their horses, as in New York, cele- 
brated justly for their trotting and high courage; but all quadrupeds 
seem to thrive and improve, all—except cats!—but neither cats nor dogs 
are much cared for, I think, in the States. Dogs, indeed, are plentiful 
enough, but so mixed, one seldom sees a pure breed; still more rarely 
are they made pets of, or cats either; quite banished from all parlours, 
all play, all familiarity. 

As in most of the American cities, next to the theatres (there are three 
open here, including Barnum’s Museum) are concerts and lectures at the 
various ‘“‘rooms” and “halls” for the amusement of the citizens, all 
numerously attended, often crammed. Sunday evening, seeing a crowd 
round the Music-hall door, I went in (a sort of Exeter-hall), paying six 
cents. ‘The place was full of well-dressed people, to hear a lecture on 
Sociglism. I was soon tired of this eloquent, mischievous nonsense, 
which, however, seemed to give great satisfaction, and harmless enough ; 
for, in America, nobody minds beyond the instant anything whatever said 
or written ; they go home and mind their own inevitable business. An- 
other evening I went to hear readings of Shakspeare, by a tall, thin, pale 
lady—more easy and natural, methought, than Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s, 
whose colourings struck me as too affected, too violent. Yet is it dificult 
not to overstep ‘the modesty of nature ;” a difficulty none of our actors 
ever attempt. Still, our beloved bard exists, if not to the public, at least 
in our closets. Of our two publics, I do verily believe the American will 
be the first to recover some little perception of his omniscient beauties. 
In this respect their pits and galleries are not so very contemptible as 
ours, and do not laugh and roar so very often in the wrong place ; and 
are infinitely more sparing of that noisy applause so prostituted among 
ourselves. 

The gods here, indeed, make noise enough, but not at all meant as 
flattering to the actors. But to one or two more positive concerns. The 
city is well supplied by the Fairmount Waterworks—the facility is envi- 
able—the great reservoir being only three miles off, on its hill, on the 
left bank of the Schuylkill, as if nature had so meant it, as an inexhaus- 
tible supply of pure water for this great city ; it commands the highest 
buildings, and is conducted very cleverly along all the streets. The water 
and fire plugs are constantly turned on, rushing along the gutters in all 
directions, cleaning the streets, or putting out fires, on which attempts, at 
least, there is a constant and vast consumption. 

The markets here equal the New York ones in richness and profusion ; 
the one held in the greatest commercial street, Market or High-street, is 
full half a mile long, under covered arcades, in the centre of the street, 
from the wharf on the Delaware (where the first section is the fish 
market) up to Ninth-street ; but the country waggons (and pair) backed 
into the pavement each side, and, side by side, extend almost to Broad- 
street, or the centre of the city, a full mile. The profusion is quite 
charming. The things, in their season, not seen with us, are the Indian 
corn, to boil as a vegetable ; sweet potatoes, much eaten, and very good ; 
persimons, hiccory nuts, and shelbarks, ground nuts, cranberries, huckle- 
berries, pumpkins and calabashes, water melons, dried apples and 
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(cut small), sour krout, and fifty other roots and fruits peculiar to 
this country. All the poultry large and fine, but looking yellow and ill- 
plucked ; but very moderate in price, comparatively. 

Considering the great quantities of the supply, the prices appear rather 
high—certainly very much higher these last five-and-twenty years ; 

and meat, of all sorts, less than in London; butter and eggs 
stag Fish is cheap. They have no soles; but among others we 
have not is the shad, an excellent fish ; I think it is a distant cousin of the 
salmon. I do not see any turbot or John Dory, but their piles of oysters 
are prodigious. : 

One thing struck me forcibly. How is it that bread is not much 
cheaper here than in England, in so grain-growing a state as Pennsyl- 
vania ; touching the Ohio, too, where flour is quite a drug? nay, the 
Wilmington flour mills, on the Brandywine, a few miles down the Dela- 
ware (a town of mills), grinds flour enough, one would think, for half the 
Union. . 

And yet the bakers keep the daily bread here at the fountain-head not 
a bit cheaper than in London. This is the proof of the pudding ; and 
how satisfactory it is to think that, in spite of our own honest bakers, 
we have got our bread down to sixpence the quartern loaf. I do not 
find the fancy bread here so nice as our own, and, as to pastry-cooks, 
they are, besides being much more expensive, a hundred years behind 
ours. They affect the French trash—no fruit, all paste and sugar—and 
bon-bon insipidities. 

In the same way, the keep of horses at livery stables is higher than 
with us in London, and in a very slovenly fashion, which need not at all 
astonish, all the stablemen being either English or Irish in a transition 
state, getting too independent to work at all, except for themselves. 

I have glanced at the short, little, domestic, easy railroad of six miles 
to Germantown, with its serious conductor, the Major. Its station is in 
Ninth-street ; coming in from the country, along the centre of the street, 
its quiet speed slackened to a gentle trot, ringing its bell, perhaps a 
waggon or cart trotting along amicably beside it. This well-behaved 
town and country engine, or horse and rail plan of bringing the trains 
well in towards a central station, holds good in most of the cities. There 
are three other stations, one westward, along the whole length of the 
state, crossing the Alleghany mountains to the Ohio; another great one 
to Baltimore; and one, of some forty miles north, along the banks of the 
Schuylkill by Norristown, chiefly used as the great coal mart. As, how- 
ever, all their snorting iron horses are not so sure as the Major’s, the 
Ohio “cars” trot away with four or eight capital horses—mules some- 
times—from the very centre of the town, in High and Broad-streets, 
erossmg the Schuylkill bridge, and hooking on the engine on the further 
bank. In the same way the Baltimore line is trotted from near the same 
point, in the open street, and crosses, lower down, to the south-west ; its 
course, by Wilmington, Newcastle, and across the Susquehanna in a 
steamer. In this way they avoid the preposterous expenses of buying up 
whole streets, as in our “ South-Western,” extended to the Waterloo-road. 
Even the Americans stare at the enormous outlay of our railroads, and it 


hangs, of course, like a millstone round our necks, no matter how much 
the traffic has increased. 
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The famous old State-house did contain Peel’s Museum, but, of late 
years, Barnum finds all museums, and joins a theatre to it ; when the 
play is over you walk about among the stuffed specimens, if you are not 
tired enough already ; and very awful specimens they are. The expres- 
sion given exceeds all power of face, particularly if it is meant to express 
serious dignity. They have made a rare example of our Queen, who 
stands among the Union’s own great men in a glass case ; but, I think, a 
whole living band in wax was the most stunning thing ; it was lucky that 
the barrels, or the bellows, were on an intermittent plan, and had some 
mercy on one’s ears. 

The best things are the Indian dresses, weapons, and ornaments, 
always perfect in their kind, and beautiful. 

One of the lions of Philadelphia is the Mint—I am ashamed to say I 
did not see it, though very easy of access, as all the public buildings are in 
America, very much to their credit. On the whole, Philadelphia is a 
very rich, fine, pleasant city, embracing almost every luxury known to 
the rest of the world. It is healthy too, the fever and ague being con- 
fined to the banks of its two rivers. Mysterious as the Marema of Tus- 
cany or the Pontine Marshes—for it is not exactly from dense forests, or 
more or less elevation, or the presence of water—they say they have less 
of it than twenty years ago, when most of the villas and country seats 
were shut up and going to ruin. Still, here, any Englishman may live 
very pleasantly (when quite disgusted with his own government), if he is 
a man of fortune, and if he defies excessive heat and excessive cold, and 
can laugh at mosquitoes! The same thing may be said of almost any city 
of the Union, except that the heat and the mosquitoes keep getting more 
and more awful as he passes to the southward beyond Virginia, or west- 
ward towards the Ohio. True, there are other things to consult besides 
mere physical comforts. I have no letters, and will not pretend to judge 
of the best tone of society ; from what I so far see, I should say the 
Americans here care less about sociability and intimate friendships than 
we do; they rarely give dinners, but ¢hés dansantes occasionally, where, 
however, youth is indispensable. The married and middle-aged are 
barely tolerated ; and wall-flowers must make up their minds good fifteen 
years before it becomes essential with us. 

By good luck, I am spared any anathemas against the monster-hotels ; 
they abound here as in all their cities; as barracks they are perfect, 
much more comfortable, perhaps, than our horse guards’ at Knights- 
bridge. I see they have nearly finished a giant structure to outdo all 
the others in Chesnut-street, to make up two or three hundred beds, and 
cut the Astor out if possible (for there is an immense rivalry between 
the States). It is got up by a company, and truly it may whip them all 
to “ immortal smash.” 

The Fire and Hose Companies we are familiar with, and the frequent 
fires ; the State-house bell, by its numbered tolls, telling them in what 
quarter the fire is. Ido not recollect a single night without a fire; 
often two or three. It is pretty well known not half are by accident ; 
and yet nobody is accused or ever found out by the police ; or by any- 
body else. Indeed, a good big fire is considered good amusement ; it’s 
good for trade, and fine fun for the boys and rabble, who help to drag 
along the engines, led by the engine captain, who with his trumpet 
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keeps hoo-hooing ahead with all his lungs. The firemen fight their own 
ring clearance at the fires; no police ever helps, but they stand by each 
other, and are too strong for the mob. They are rewarded in foro conscien- 
tie—citizens fork out according to their consciences. To me, from all I 
ean hear, it is a puzzle how these young men like so much trouble and 
fag (night and day), payless and almost thankless! They build fine 
engine-houses, too; the engines alone are very expensive, but their pride 
is touched—they are an order—fast—military !—bands, balls—belles ! 
flowers and hearts are yielded !—vorla, le pourquoi ? 

Can one wonder the Americans sent us nothing but wézdities in art ; all 
its taste and beauty here (except afloat) is at a very low ebb indeed. 
Pictures, wretched daubs; a poor, flimsy portrait-painter or two may still 
pick up afew dollars in spite of the daguerreotypes which eye you with a 
grim sternness at every window; but all the fine arts are given up to 
foreigners. French and Germans take the lead in decorations, and all 
the lighter fashions and elegancies. 

No; one must not look for taste of a high order, or the refined 
elegance in anything, equal to Europe; nor is it at all essential, it will 
come fast enough, I dare say, when they are less surfeited by the plethora 
of good living; and when they will have to repine and grumble at the 
corruptions and anomalies of a more refined state of things. 





BEAUTIES OF SICILY.* 


Lorp PatmersTON has observed of Sicily, that although a fine island 
full of natural resources, and inhabited by a highly-gifted people, it is, 
nevertheless, not large enough to be, in the present state of the world, a 
really independent country ; and were it entirely separated from Naples, 
it would soon run the risk of becoming an object of contest for foreign 
influence, and of sinking at last into the condition of satellite to some of 
the more powerful states of Europe. 

It is not so only in the present day, it has always been so. Islanded, 
and yet in proximity to great continents, varied in configuration, fertile 
in soil, and lovely in climate, Sicily has been always envied by the do- 
minating powers of the world. Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Saracens, Normans, Germans, French, Spaniards, Austrians, 
and Neapolitans; nay, even the English, have ruled there in succession. 
The family of Nelson still hold property at Bronte, at the western foot 
of Etna. Amid such successive invasions, the history and the where- 
abouts of the Sicilians themselves remains a puzzle for the Aborigines 
Protection Society. 

What is more to our purpose now, is that with these successive con- 
quests, art, science, and poetry have still, ever since the epoch of the 





* Pictures from Sicily. By the author of “Forty Days in the Desert.” Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. i om th : 
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Greek colonies, been naturalised on this beautiful island. Then arose 
those noble temples, the ruins of which still adorn its shores, and which 
have been succeeded by all that is quaint and characteristic in Saracenic 
and Norman architecture. With its unequalled scenic advantages super- 
added to its wealth in art, where is there a country so worthy of panora- 
mic representation as Sicily ? 

In the time of the Greeks, Syracuse and Agrigentum disputed the 
pum of excellence. Hiero, King of Syracuse, and Theron, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, are both celebrated in the immortal poems of Pindar for 
their victories at the Olympic games. Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 
Archimedes, were among the ornaments of the court of Hiero. Car- 
thage and Rome rather detracted from, than added to, either the pros- 
perity of the people, or the resources of the island. With the decline 
of the Roman Empire: the rise of Christianity, and the conversion 
of Sicilian cities into episcopal sees, gave a new direction to art and to 
intellectual culture, and when the chief cities once more changed masters 
and became the seats of Mussulman amirs, the same elegant civilisa- 
tion of the Arabs, the same arts and sciences, the same architecture 
and husbandry, which adorned the Moorish kingdom in Spain, were 
transplanted to a soil no less congenial for their development. 

Thus, when the iron-clad Norman knights arrived, they found the island 
already full of the people of all nations, having different laws, language, 
religion, manners, and customs. These respective differences the Nor- 
mans had the good sense to leave untouched. Architecture was a fa- 
vourite pursuit with most of their kings, and hence the strong castles 
nestled on the summit of the mountains, the stern monasteries, and 
other rock-secluded ecclesiastical editices; and, above all, the beautiful 
palaces that adorn the sea-girt island. Brief as was the career of the 
Normans in Sicily, it was almost unexampled in brilliancy, and it left 
behind it, both in the institutions and monuments of the country, magnifi- 
cent memorials of what it once had been. 

From that period to our own day, having no longer a resident king, 
Sicily has never ceased to experience all the evils arising from a distant 
monarch and a delegated sway—the invasion of parliamentary privilege 
—the encroachment of the barons—disregard of all public improvements 
in roads, edifices, or defences—decline of art and manufactures, industry 
and commerce, and consequent degradation of the people. 

If two prominent points remain then still to attract the stranger to 
Sicily, it is her truly interesting and remarkable monuments, her unri- 
valled scenery, and beautiful climate. Who will not be delighted to 
follow Mr. Bartlett in his pen and pencil illustrations of this most lovely 
island? It is quite a different thing to travel in such company to that of 
the ordinary jog-trot unillustrated book of travels. With a good map, 
an excellent picture, and a clear, if not eloquent description to help us, 
we have at the onset Messina placed as distinctly before us as if we were 
on the spot. The character of the country, the town and harbour spread 
before us, the straits, the town of Reggio, and the snow-tipped Calabrian 
mountains of the opposite side. What more could be desired ? 

Then again, Etna, that terrible wonder of Sicily ; we have the fiery 


mountain from half a dozen points of view; not the least interesting that. 
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from Nicolosi ; we have a graphic account of an ascent; a pencil sketch 
of the well-known Casa Inglese, supposed to be a oe in the late 

ions ; and a journey round the foot of the monster volcano, including 
descriptions of the massive Norman square keep and Castle of Paterno, 
exactly like our Rochester and London towers ; Bronte, with its con- 
vents ; and Randazzo, like a town of the middle ages, preserved as a cu- 
riosity, with its gloomy walls overhanging a ravine, its Norman churches, 
and streets of coeval architecture, subsisting almost unaltered to the pre- 
sent day. 

The ‘cuelidapanuill from Messina to Catania follows the shores of the 
Faro, and displays very pleasing scenery all the way. It is, indeed, com- 

arable with the famous Riviera of the Genoese coast, and is hardly less 
Beautiful. Lofty mountains descend to the sea, leaving a narrow view of 
richly-cultivated plain, sprinkled with towns and villages; while a broad 
margin of white sand runs along the shore, and masses of rock have 
fallen into the transparent water. On this part of the coast is one of the 
few relics of English dominion that are met with amid the motley 
remains on the island. It is the fort of St. Alessio, which stands upon a 
bold promontory, commanding a view of Messina on one side, and Taor- 
mina on the other. 

Insignificant as this latter place is now, it was one of the most ancient 
and celebrated cities in all Sicily. It was the last place that held out 
against the Saracens, and it withstood the Normans for six long months. 
At present the chief relics are the theatre and some beautiful morceaux 
of Norman architecture, and the view from Taormina is said to be the 
finest in all Sicily. 

“No one,” says Mr. Bartlett, “who has seen the sunrise from this 
glorious spot can ever forget it. Almost at our feet was the immense 
expanse of murmuring sea; below, the beautiful sweep of the theatre 
and the broken arches of the proscenium, overhung by tremendous rocks 
half covered with tufts of cactus—the town upon its beetling precipice 
—the winding shore, al] the way from Syracuse to Messina—with the 
——. mass of Etna towering above everything beside.” 

yond this, the whole line of coast is haunted with classic and poetical 
associations, First we have Naxos, one of the earliest Greek colonies in 
Sicily ; next, the staircase of Aci, where tradition places the murder of 
the shepherd by his rival Polyphemus ; also the Castle of Aci, beetling 
over precipitous rocks, the singular cluster of rocky islets called Scopuli 
Cyclopum, and the port of Ulysses. 

Catania, one of the largest and handsomest cities in the island, pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance with its domes and towers, surrounded by 
the most luxuriant vegetation. Within, however, notwithstanding its 
numerous churches, monasteries, and charitable institutions, dirt, dilapi- 
dation, and neglect of decency and comfort, give an air of shabbiness even 
to its finest squares and piazzas. Leaving Catania for Syracuse, a rich 
and fertile, but, nevertheless, melancholy-looking plain, watered by the 
Simeto, is traversed, as also Lentini, a poor town afflicted with malaria. 
This is followed by a rough tract, interspersed with a wild growth of 
oleander and scented myrtle ; next the town of Augusta, having a good 
harbour, but now a lifeless, melancholy place ; then the site of Thapsus, 
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and finally Syracuse itself—the most magnificent of all the Grecian colo- 
nies, but now a mere ruin, although ocular proof still remains of the 
immense extent of the ancient city in the remains of its outer circuit of 
fortifications. It is, indeed, quite a long ride from the modern town to 
the extremity of the former city. Tombs cut in the crags, and traces of 
foundations are seen all around; but hyacinths and wild plants start 
from the crevices of the cliff, which once was a crowded quarter of the 
city, and where now no sound arises but that of mules clattering over the 
stony track. Beyond lies the island of Ortygia, fortified by the Emperor 
Charles V., and covered by the modern town. On the nearer side the 
smaller port, and on the further the great harbour, so often the scene of 
naval conflict. Then again, at the bottom of the latter, the unhealthy 
valley of the Anapus, and in whose marshy banks still flourishes the 
papyrus, now only met with on the Nile, south of Khartum. In the 
neighbourhood are also the latomia, or quarries, from which the ancient 
city was built, subsequently used as prisons, and which present a series 
of strikingly picturesque scenes. Connected with these is the great ex- 
cavation known as the “ Ear of Dionysius.” 

Notwithstanding all its claims to interest, Mr. Bartlett says few will 
be inclined to protract their stay in so dreary and sickly a place as modern 
Syracuse beyond a day or two, devoted to the examination of its an- 
tiquites. Yet, from hence to Girgenti, there is but a mule path to pro- 
ceed onwards. The inns are also wretched, abounding in vermin, but 
destitute of larder or cellar ; and the whole interior of the island, except 
for its natural beauties, appears to be in a deplorable state of filth and 
misery. Amid such drawbacks to the pleasure of travel, ‘Terranova, 
where Aischylus met his death by the fall of a tortoise upon his head, nor 
Alicata, nor Palma, which succeed to it, appear to present any attrac- 
tions to the traveller. The track is very solitary, and it is but rarely 
that the passenger falls in with anything but a flock of silken-haired 
goats, and a shepherd wrapped in his huge brown cloak and sheep-skin 
leggings. But the wild heaths over which the road passes are fragrant 
with myrtle ; and in the season of spring the whole face of the country 
is enamelled with hyacinths. Through scenery thus wildly pleasing the 
traveller, after a long and weary pilgrimage, comes at length in sight of 
the white walls of Girgenti. 

The ancient Agrigentum, proverbial for the luxury and elegance of 
its citizens, stood in a most noble and happily-chosen situation The 
city, and its temples and acropolis, occupied an immense platform, every- 
where defended by precipitous rocks, the highest i 1200 feet above 
the sea, of which, and as well as of all the surrounding country, it com- 
manded a magnificent prospect. What was formerly city is now covered 
with luxuriant groves of fig, orange, and olive; and the modern town, 
‘* as foul and fetid as the face of nature is fair and smiling,” occupies 
what was only acropolis—as is so often the case in the East. Along the 
edge of the precipice, starting from the Rupe Atenea, the bold and pre- 
cipitous rock which forms the north-west angle of the site, every here 
and there are remains of temples of old ; some of which, as the temple 
of Concord, are still almost entire. On the Rupe Atenea alone are re- 
mains of two temples—those of Jupiter and Minerva. At the south- 
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east angle, on the commanding brink of the precipice, separated by a 
short interval, stand two temples of Doric architecture, the nearer dedi- 
cated to Juno Lucina, presenting an incomparably picturesque group of 
columns, some upright and others prostrate, or thrown in wild confusion 
around ; the second, that of Concord, still apparently entire. The com- 
bination of these temples with the scenery around them, renders this part 
of Girgenti almost unique in beauty. ‘‘ Never, perhaps,” says Mr. 
Bartlett, ‘‘ was there an instance in which the admirable taste of the 
Greeks in the position of their edifices more remarkaby displayed 
than here. Art and nature are made mutually to enhance each other. 
From whatever point we view the temples, they are a glorious adornment 
of the scene; while the view from them is no less magnificent and com- 
manding, over plains, valleys, and mountains, around whose every outline 
is romantic, and the distant sea, of a soft and slumberous azure, which 
expands towards the southern horizon. It is in the midst of such a scene 
that we may comprehend something of the life of the ancient Greeks, and 
that intense feeling for beauty which was the predominant element of 
their existence.” 

The temple of Concord, suposed to have been erected after the Punic 
war, stands in lonely beauty near the edge of the rock, silent and for- 
saken, except by flocks of goats that browse among the odoriferous 
shrubs. The temple of Jupiter, the most colossal in scale, is now a 
shapeless heap of ruins. Of the temple of Hercules but a single column 
is now standing. Of the temple of Asculapius, or Castor and Pollux, 
there remains but a picturesque fragment of two Doric columns, and a 
portion of the entablature. Such is a glance at the principal remains 
of the once splendid and luxurious city. 

Sciacca, the birthplace of Agathocles, celebrated for its hot sulphur 
baths, is now a small port, that exhibits some little bustle. Selinunte 
(ancient Selinus) is a wide-spread mass of ruins, in which a few pillars 
alone remain upright amidst a wilderness of fallen blocks. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, and the site is given up to utter and awful 
desolation. 

Passing from the south to the north coast, by Castel Vetrano, Salemi, 
an ancient and picturesque town on the top of a hill, overtopped by the 
mouldering remains of a medieval castle, and overlooking a wide expanse 
of corn-covered plains and hills, Calatafimi (Kala, a castle), with its 
hedges of immense aloes, the traveller comes suddenly upon a most 
majestic vision—the temple of Segeste, standing in lonely sublimity on a 
lofty precipice, surrounded by an amphitheatre of craggy mountains, 
closed in by the graceful peaks of Eryx. ‘ The startling manner,” Mr. 
Bartlett says,’“‘in which we were introduced to this glorious combination 
of nature and art, produced a most vivid impression, affording another 
and most striking instance of the manner in which the Greeks placed 
their edifices, so as to harmonise with, and be heightened by, the grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery.” 

The temple of Segeste, simple in form, colossal in its proportions, and 
complete in its exterior except the roof, is unquestionably the grandest in 
the whole island. Standing on the brink of a deep prrecipice, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with lofty, desolate mountains, with little or no 
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vegetation; it impresses the most careless spectator with a feeling of over- 

wering awe, akin to that which it was intended to produce in the mind 
of the worshipper of old. Close by is the theatre, one of the most perfect 
of any in Sicily, and in the distance Mount Eryx, where was the temple 
of Venus Erycina—the most sensual of all the iad tre establishments— 
whose priestesses were chosen for their beauty, and to whose support the 
revenues of several cities were appropriated. Segesta, or /Egesta, was one 
of the oldest colonies in the island, and is supposed to be of Asiatic origin. 
Aeneas landed at its tower— 


Whose hollow earth Anchises’ bones contains, 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns ! 


Little remains more to be recorded of the fairy island save a word or 
two for Palermo, its modern capital. There the hotels are good, the 
streets handsome, although rather remarkable for shirt scenery and 
ranges of overhanging galleries. Like most southern towns, Palermo 
presents a strange and incongruous admixture of magnificence and mean- 
ness, of stench and splendour. Its numerous convents and monasteries 
constitute a very gloomy feature in its social as well as its architectural 
condition. 

The sumptuous palaces of La Cuba and La Ziza preserve the monu- 
mental interest of Saracenic times; the Palazzo Reale, the Capella 
Reale, La Martorana, and many other edifices, still records the epoch of 
Norman rule. The celebrated cathedral of Palermo was founded by 
Walter Ofamilio, the Englishman, in the reign of William the Good. 
The architecture of Sicily is, however, like its language and the blood of 
its people, modified by the admixture of Greek, Arabic, Norman, and 
Spanish types. The pointed style which first appear in this magnificent 
building, undergoes further transitions in the Monasterio della Pieta, San 
Francisco di Assisi, and others. The Palazzo dei Tribunali, the Ospe- 
dale Grande and the Vecchio Dogana are the best specimens of domestic 
architecture. The Marina, at Palermo, is avowedly the most beautiful 
promenade in Europe. ‘The botanical garden is a perfect garden of 
Armjda. Monte Pellegrino is another Gibraltar—without the fortifi- 
cations. 

In the neighbourhood are the convents of Santa Maria di Gesu, of 
Norman foundation, buried in the most beautiful vegetation ; the church 
and monastery of Santo Spirito, where is that oft-spoken-of collection of 
skeletons, among which may be seen soldiers in all their regimental finery, 
and females in white kid gloves, their skulls grinning horribly from the 


' midst of ribbons and laces. Far more worthy of visit are the convent of 


San Martino, than which few palaces are more vast or inspiring, and the 
magnificent Norman zathedral of Monreale. The suburban villas, espe- 
cially at Bagaria, are also gems of eccentricity and fantastic taste, ex- 
meoiled on the most bountiful of all soils, and the most lovely of all 
climates. Who would not travel, at this gloomy season—which he can do 
with Mr. Bartlett’s book in hand, without moving from his arm-chair— 
in this island so redolent of beauties ? 











LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. V.—Miss Mirrorp. 


Ir has been observed by an intelligent and graceful foreign writer— 
who has been styled the Addison of his own country’s literature*—that 
whereas in some lands the large cities absorb the wealth and fashion of 
the nation, and are the only fixed abodes of elegant and cultured society, 
while the country is inhabited almost entirely by boorish peasantry, in 
England, on the contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering place, or 
general rendezvous of the polite classes, where they devote a smail por- 
tion of the year to a hurry of gaiety and dissipation, and having indulged 
this kind of carnival, return again to the apparently more congenial 
habits of rural life.t Hence Geoffrey Crayon’s warning to the stranger 
who would correctly appreciate English character, not to confine his ob- 
servations to London, but to examine our rural life. The traveller, he 
says, “must go forth into the country ; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets; he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he must 
wander through parks and gardens, along hedges and green lanes ; he 
must loiter about country churches, attend wakes and fairs, and other 
rural festivals; and cope with the people in all their conditions, and all 
their habits and humours.” As for him who travels not, and is depen- 
dent on books for his acquaintance with the village life and rural charac- 
teristics of England, few records can compete with those of Miss Mitford, 
in quaint adaptation to the spirit of the subject, in graphic sketches from 
nature at first hand, in cordial sympathy with the diversified topics under 
review, and in a quiet, home-bred humour, itself racy of the soil. Like 
Geoffrey Crayon himself, she may be chargeable with occasionally ideal- 
ising and over-beautifying her favourite scenery and her pet protegés ; 
but every hearty English soul must acknowledge her skill in the difficult 
art of description. 

The “ difficult” art of description? Is that a tenable phrase? Does 
not, on the contrary, every free Briton who writes letters—and a prodi- 
gious per centage of the population must own ¢ha¢ soft impeachment, in 
these days when Rowland Hill and the schoolmaster are both abroad, 
and have met, and mutually embraced—does not every retailer of pot- 
hooks fancy himself, herself, or (duly to accommodate the scale to tender 
years) itself, a powerful hand at describing, be the object described what 
it may, from the Crystal Palace to the penny wax-works? Is it allowable 
to that difficult which, by hypothesis, all can do; and which, by 
postulate, all can do well ? 

To describe external objects, one by one, says Christopher North, is 
no doubt easy; and accordingly it is often done very well. But—as he 





ea. . The genius of Washington Irving—the Goldsmith, nay, even the 


Addison of America.”—Lord Mahon’s “ History of England,” vol. v., p. 101. 

t “The Sketch Book.” Miss Mitford has modelled her style, perhaps too 
closely, on that of this agreeable Miscellany, and its still more entertaining com- 
panion, “ Bracebridge Hall.” 
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on to show—to produce a picture in words, there must be a principle 
of selection, and that principle cannot be comprehended without much 
reflection on the mode in which external objects operate upon the mind. 
«“ Sometimes a happy genius, and sometimes a strong passion, vivifies a 
whole scene in a single line. But the observer of nature, who has neither 
genius, nor passion, nor metaphysics, can do little or nothing but 
enumerate. That he may do with great accuracy, for he may be a 
noticing and strong-sighted person. Not a feature of a landscape shall 
escape him—each sentence of his description shall constitute a natural 
and true image, and ordinary people like himself will think it admirable. 
Yet shall it be altogether worthless; while one stanza of Burns’ wafts 
ou into the very heart of Paradise.” And thus it is that such a man 
as Wordsworth will make more of 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 

than men of low degree will make of a cedar of Lebanon, or a Royal 
Oak :—‘he will make a better poem on a gooseberry bush, than you 
will do on the great Persian sycamore, which is about seventy feet in 
girth.” There is a “ knack” in first-rate descriptions; and this knack is 
innate, or connate, or what you will—except acquired. Improved and 
refined by practice it unquestionably is ; but the artificial manufacture of 
it is Brummagem ware—and the difference between them is that between 

delf and porcelain, plated and plate. 
Now, Miss Mitford has a natural gift for description. It is not, per- 
haps, of a very lofty order, or large compass; and though tinged with 
the couleur de rose of fancy which idealises, it has little of the ima- 


ginative, creative 
Light that never was on sea or shore. 


But in her own sphere, she is a fine describer. Let but her foot be on 
her native heath, and her name is—Miss Mitford. Her testimony is 
not given on hearsay, or on the strength of a well-stocked library; she 
testifies to what she has seen, and heard, and felt, on the breezy downs 
of the Day-side of Nature. To her we may apply what an eminent 
French critic says of the greatest of living French novelists :—“ On n’a 
pas affaire ici a un peintre amateur qui a traversé les champs pour y 
prendre des points de vue: le peintre y a vécu, y a habite des années ; 
il en connait toute chose et en sait l’ame.”* Some three-and-twenty 
years since, the Shepherd of the octes was made to say, “ I’m just vera 
fond o’ that lassie—Mitford. She has an ee like a hawk’s, that misses 
naething, however far off—and yet like a dove’s, that sees only what is 
nearest and dearest, and round about the hame-circle o’ its central nest. 
I’m just excessive fond o’ Miss Mitford.” Cowper does not more 
effectually transport us, without material locomotion, from the fireside by 





* « Causeries du Lundi,” tom. i., p. 282. 

+ The gallant shepherd goes on, in his fervour, to protest that “the young 
gentlemen o’ England should be ashamed o’ theirsells for letting her name be 
Mitford. They should marry her whether she wull or no—for she would mak 
baith a useful and agreeable wife. That,” concludes honest James,—“ that’s the 
best creetishism on her warks.”—Noctes, No. xli. (1829); see also Noctes, Nos. 


Xxix. and xxxix. 
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which we are reading him, to the scenes of our home counties : so that 
there is truth as well as prettiness in Mr. W. C. Bennett's Sonnet to the 
Lady about whom we write : 


Out have I been this morning—out—away, 
Far from the bustling carefulness of towns, 
Through April gleams and showers—on windy downs, 
By rushy meadow-streams with willows grey ; 
In thick-leafed woods have hid me from the day 
Sultry with June—and where the windmill crowns 
The hill’s green height, the landscape that renowns 
Thy own green county, have I, as I lay 
Crushing the sweetness of the flowering thyme, 
Tracked through the misty distance. Village greens 
All shout and cheerfulness in cricket time, 
Red winter firesides—autumn cornfield scenes, 
All have I seen, ere I my chair forsook, 
Thank to the magic of thy breezy book. * 


A deceased critic, who had the reputation of being crabbed and scold- 
ing in every review he penned, except when Miss Mitford was his theme, 
once met the stigma, or compliment, whichever he might think it, by 
saying, “‘ And in her case how could I be otherwise than kind? she speaks 
to the heart and to the understanding, and deals in national beings and 
landscapes, such as a plain man may hope to see without going to another 
world. She is the only painter of true English nature that I know of: 
the rest are splendid daubers—all light and shade, darkness and sunshine; 
Mary Mitford gives the land and the people, and for that I honour her.” 
It was something to win a sweeping panegyric like this from such a 
censor. Miss Mitford, indeed, enjoys the privilege of favouritism in all 
quarters : broad England loves her as one of its true aborigines—loves 
her hearty interest in its mannerisms, her appreciation of its excellences, 
her cheery, blythe, hopeful spirit, in which, ever beaming with sisterly 
good-will, her every fellow-countryman recognises tokens of personal 
sympathy— ' 
Padpa your an dupatov 
Zaiver pe mpooretxovca.t 


This cheerful temperament imparts a special charm to the autumn of her 
days; for though it is right that the man at manhood should put away 
childish things, it is not right that he should include in his renunciation 
the chilk-like spirit, the faith and buoyancy and promise of life’s spring. 
Happy that soil of the heart which yields this after-math! blessed that 
existence whose dimpled six years and furrowed sixty are bound each to 
each by natural piety! If Sparta so honoured Age, in its universal, and 
therefore its commonly forbidding aspects—how should we delight to 
honour those white hairs which have a crown of glory all their own, 
brightened not dulled, brightening not fading, with years that bring the 
philosophic mind. 


Of Miss Mitford’s early literary ventures in “high art,” we have not 





Ba Poems by W. C. Bennett, p- 97—<a collection of pleasant verses, “ affec- 
org inscribed to” Mary Russell Mitford herself, by a seemingly congenial 
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much to say. “ Christina, the Maid of the South Seas,’’ was introduced 
to the public in six cantos; and we sadly fear the public found them 
half-a-dozen cantos too many. ‘Those were the days when the imitative 
epidemic had Walter Scott's poetry for its fons et origo, when the press 
teemed with metrical romances quite equal in quantity, and gloriously un- 
equal in quality, to the stories of William of Deloraine and Ellen of 
Douglas—with noble “ Margarets of Anjou,” and ‘ Legends of Iona,” 
and “Fights of Falkirk.” Miss Mitford's verse is pronounced by Moir 
deficient in that nameless adaptation of expression to thought, which is 
accomplished by some “indescribable collocation of the best words in 
their best places.” Yet, in one at least of her tragedies, she has been 
thought to rival Joanna Baillie herself. Tragedy perhaps ill squares 
with the popular notion of “ Our Village” gossip; yet has she written 
and succeeded under the tutelage of Melpomene. At the “ Feast of the 
Violets,” Apollo exclaims : 


And Mitford, all hail! with a head that for green 
From your glad village crowners can hardly be seen: — 


whereupon the Apollonic secretary, Leigh Hunt, observes, 
And with that he shone on it, and set us all blinking ; 
but is careful to add, 
And yet at her kind heart sat tragedy, thinking. 


“Rienzi” and “ Julian” were both attractive plays for a season, and, 
in reference to them, Allan Cunningham said that the author had wit- 
nessed that slope of wet faces, from the pit to the roof, which, according 
to Cowper, is the accompaniment of a well-written and well-acted tra- 
gedy. Her ‘Charles the First,” produced under indifferent auspices, 
made less stir. 

But it is to ‘ manners-painting Mitford ’’—at home amidst her Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire haunts—that one turns with a more ready and abid- 
ing interest. A pleasant depdt of rural characteristics is ‘* Our Village ”’ 
—-with its close-packed inhabitants, insulated, as the author says, like 
ants in an ant-hill, or bees in a hive, or sheep in a fold, or nuns ina 
convent, or sailors in a ship—everybody interested in everybody : a spot 
over which we are invited to ramble, and form a friendship with the fields 
and coppices, the birds, and mice, and squirrels—with the retired pub- 
lican’s tidy, square, red cottage ; and the blacksmith’s gloomy dwelling ; 
and the village shop, multifarious as a bazaar, a repository for bread, 
shoes, tea, cheese, tape, ribands, bacon, and everything except the one 
particular thing which you happen to want at the moment ; and the vil- 
lage inn, white-washed and bow-windowed, with its portly landlord in his 
eternal red waistcoat ; and the cottages up the hill, where the road 
winds, with its broad green borders and hedge-rows so thickly timbered ; 
and the old farm-house on the common, with pointed roofs and clustered 
chimneys, looking out from its blooming orchard, and backed by woody 
hills—the common itself half covered with low furze, and alive with cows 
and sheep, and two sets of cricketers. A delightful companion is the 
author along the high-ways and by-ways of her village;—there is 
something contagious in her keen delight at pioneering you about, and 
you get to walk with step well-nigh springy as her own upon the mazy 
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roads of her favourite coppice, and amidst its steep declivities, sunny 
slopes, and sudden swells and falls, with the dark verdure of fir-planta- 
tions hanging over the picturesque unéqual paling, partly covered with 
moss and ivy—the firs interspersed with shining orange-leaved beech, 
and the glossy stems of the “lady of the woods,” the delicate weeping 
birch ; while neath grows a rich underwood, where the old thorn’s red- 
spotted leaves and redder berries, and the bramble’s scarlet festoons, and 
tall fern of every hue, seem to vie with the brilliant mosaic of the 
und, now covered with dead leaves, and strewn with fir-cones, now, 
where a little glade intervenes, gay with various mosses and splendid 
fungi. On she guides us, on a calm mild November day, along a beau- 
tiful lane, decorated with a thousand colours: the brown road, and the 
rich verdure that borders it, strewed with the pale yellow leaves of the 
elm, just beginning to fall; hedge-rows glowing with long wreaths of 
the bramble in every variety of purplish red ; and overhead the un- 
changed green of the fir, contrasting with the spotted sycamore, the 
tawny beech, and the dry sere leaves of the oak, which rustle as the light 
wind passes through them ; a few common yellow flowers, stil! blowing 
in spite of the season, and ruddy berries glowing through all. On she 
posts us up the hill where the road widens, with the group of cattle by the 
ve, Pa and the little boy-messenger, trundling his hoop at full speed, 
making all the better haste in his work, because he cheats himself into 
thinking it play; and so we reach the patch of common on the hill-to 
with the clear pool, where three cottar’s children—elves of three, and four, 
and five years old—without any distinction of sex in their sunburnt faces 
and tattered drapery, are dipping up water in their little homely cups, 
shining with cleanliness, and a small brown pitcher with the lid broken, 
which, when it is filled, their united strength will never be able to lift : 
and, as we gaze, we ex animo subscribe assent to our guide’s assertion 
that these infants are quite a group for a painter, with their rosy cheeks, 
and chubby hands, and round merry faces; and the low cottage in the 
back-ground, peeping out of its vine leaves and china roses, with the good 
wife at the door, tidy, and comely, and smiling, preparing the potatoes 
for the pot, and watching the tiny labourers at the pool. Or she makes 
us cross the river, and lean, as by instinct, over the rails of the bridge, 
and gaze on the fine grounds of the Great House, with their magnificent 
clusters of limes, and firs, and poplars ; the green meadows opposite, 
studded with oaks and elms; the clear winding Loddon itself; the mill 
with its picturesque old buildings bounding the scene. Not a ramble do 
we take with her, but her pretty Italian greyhound, Mayflower, is there 
also—for May is as welcome a presence as the season of that name—and, 
confesses her mistress, to accomplish a walk in the country without her, 
would be like an adventure of Don Quixote without his faithful ’squire 
Sancho. And then, what real village life-and-blood personages we are 
introduced to! That retired publican, for instance, who piques himself 
on independence and idleness, talks politics, reads newspapers, hates the 
minister, and cries out for reform—who, in chronic ennui, hangs over his 
gate, and tries to entice passengers to stop and chat ; who volunteers 
little jobs all round, smokes cherry-trees to cure the blight, and traces and 
blows up all the wasp-nests in the parish. And big, burly Tom Cordery 
—that gentlest of savages, and wildest of civilised men—rat-catcher, hare- 
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finder, and broom-maker—whose home menagerie of ferrets, and terriers, 
and mongrels, do really look, as his crony, the head-keeper, can’t hel 
hinting, “ fitter to find Christian hares and pheasants, than rats, and as 
vermin.” And there is Jack Hatch—as mystic a personage in some 
respects as Geoffrey Crayon’s Stout Gentleman —whom not to know ar- 
gues oneself unknown in “ Our Village.”"—Not know Jack Hatch ? the 
best cricketer in the parish, in the county, in the country: Jack Hatch, 
who has got seven notches at one hit: Jack Hatch, who has trolled, and’ 
caught out a whole eleven :* Jack Hatch, who is moreover the best 
bowler and the best musician in the hundred—can dance a hornpipe and 
a minuet, sing a whole song-book, bark like a dog, mew like a cat, crow 
like a cock, and go through Punch from beginning to end! Not know 
Jack Hatch! Such ignorance is of course preposterous, and it would be 

ually an affectation to pretend ignorance of Aunt Martha, that most 
delightful of old maids ; and Hannah Besit, that energetic little dairy- 
woman ; and Lizzy, the spoiled child of the village ; and the old family- 
servant, Mrs. Mosse, in appearance so eminently “respectable ”’ (not at 
all in the sense of Steerforth’s Littimer) ; and thes comely vulgarian and 
boisterous sportsman, Tom Hopkins; and Lucy, that wholesale coquette ; 
and Doctor Tubb, all-accomplished barber-surgeon, with accommodations 
in his pocket-book for distressed man and beast ; and gentle Olive Hath- 
away, lame and pensive, the village mantua-maker “by appointment,” 
the sound of whose crutch subdues every rough temper, and whose fame 
is far-spread for begging off condemned kittens, and nursing sick duck- 
lings, and giving her last penny to prevent a wayward urchin from taking 
a bird’s nest. On the whole, little wonder was it that an obscure Berk- 
shire hamlet, as Mr. Chorley says, by the magic of talent and kindly 
feeling, was converted into a place of resort and interest+ for not a few of 
the finest spirits of the age. 

‘“‘ Belford Regis” transfers and enlarges the sphere of observation 
from a village to a market town. There are some touching sketches— 
as that of “The Old Emigré,” and humorous ones by the dozen, such 
as Mrs. Tomkins, the cheesemonger; and Mrs. Hollis, the fruiterer; and 








* Miss Mitford has been charged with speaking at random on her favourite 
theme, the cricket-field. Who but Miss Mitford, asks an authority both in litera- 
ture and in field sports, ever heard of a cricket-ball being thrown five hundred 
yards? And the conclusion is, that ladies never can make themselves mistresses 
of the rules, technicalities, and character of male games. Which conclusion need 
not exclude those ladies, however, from taking their revenge in the thought that 
equally fallible are their barbarian critics, when a game is going on from the 
“*Lady’s Own Book,” or some labyrinthine recreation in crotchet and Berlin 
wool. 

+ “Miss Mitford,” says one of her transatlantic visitors (though ’tis twelve 
summers since), “is dressed a little quaintly, and as unlike as possible to the faces 
we have seen of her in the magazines, which have all a broad humour, bordering 
on coarseness. She has a pale grey, soul-lit eye, and hair as white as snow: a 
wintry sign that has come prematurely upon her, as like signs come upon us, 
while the year is yet fresh and undecayed. Her voice has a sweet, low tone, and 
her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affectionateness that we have so long 
been familiar with in their other modes of manifestation, that it would have been, 
indeed, a disappointment not to have found them.”—Miss Sepewick’s “ Letters 
Srom Abroad.” 
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that “useless old beau,” King Harwood. The description of the good 
town itself is perhaps better still; we become as familiar with its ins and 
outs as though we had paid rent and taxes there, and had run up long 
bills with Mrs. Tomkins for double Gloucester, or privately effected a 
barter with her of unsold (alas, unsaleable) copies of our last “octavo, 
cloth boards,” for base instalments of butter and eggs. 

Miss Mitford’s scattered contributions to annuals and magazines, who 
shall reckon up? With her, literary occupation is evidently a labour of 
love. Literature has ever been to her at once a passion and a solace— 
from the days when she found such sweetness in the stolen waters of 
Corneille and Racine, to the present time, when she corresponds so 
zealously with unnumbered dons in the republic of letters. How cordial 
and catholic her taste is, in estimating the merits of “all the talents,” 
may be seen in her latest work, ‘‘ Recollections of a Literary Life” 
(1851). The book is a disappointing book, if taken up, as naturally it 
is, in the expectation of enjoying a connected biographical narrative. It 
is a thing of shreds and patches—an omniumgatherum of waifs and 
strays—a mélange of tid-bits, ana and analecta from scribes and scrib- 
blers, old and new, native and foreign, known and unknown. The “ cour- 
teous reader” is told in the preface—why was he not told in the title- 
page ?—that he must just take the three volumes for what they are— 
‘an attempt to make others relish a few favourite writers as heartily as” 
Miss Mitford has relished them herself. However, having once reco- 
vered from the sense of being “at sea,” through the “false colours” 
hung out at the mainmast of this contraband trader, we settle down to 
enjoy such stores as it carries, including, perchance, occasional scraps of 
dry remainder ship-biscuit. And after all, books of this kind are valuable, 
as introducing to more general society the names and works of neglected 
or unrecognised authors ; as in this case, those of witty, accomplished, 
refined Mackworth Praed, and the rising American poet-doctor, Oliver 
Holmes ; and Daniel Webster’s forensic oratory, little known in the 
Old Country; and the slenderly-observed merits of John Kenyon and 
George Darley, Catherine Fanshaw and Thomas Davis, besides such old- 
fashioned performances as ‘“ Cowley’s Essays” (which the world should 
not, and which Miss Mitford will not, willingly let die), and “‘ Richardson’s 
cee mer and ‘ Holcroft’s Memoirs:” the last, by the way, is 
worthily lauded by Tom Moore in his “ Diary,” as a model of a literary 
man’s personal recollections, and has recently acquired something of its 
due popularity by being reprinted in Messrs. Longman’s well-selected 
** Traveller’s Library.” 

It is to be hoped that Miss Mitford will yet, with many another work, 
give us a more methodical and detailed history of herself—the present 
memoir being a misnomer. Seems it so? 


Seems, madam? nay, it is; we know not seems. 
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WINCHELSEA’S DELIVERANCE; OR, THE STOUT ABBOT 
OF BATTAYLE. 


BALLADS OF THE SOUTH.—NO. I. 


Che Argument. 


“The Frenchmen came to the town of Winchelsey, where understanding the 
Abbot of Battell was come to defend it, they sent him word to redeeme the towne: 
| unto whom the abbot answered, he needed not to redeeme the thing that was not 
lost, but willed them to desist from molesting the towne upon paine of that which 
| might follow. The French, exasperated at this answer, requested him that if hee 
would not have peace, hee would send forth to fight man to man, or more in num- 
ber if hee would, to trye the matter in view of armes ; but neyther would the 
abbot admitte the one request or the other, saying hee was a religious man, and 
therefore [ought] not to admitte such petitions, and that hee came not hither to 
fight, but to defend and preserve the peace of the country. These things being 
heard, the Frenchmen, supposing the abbot and his people wanted courage, they 
assaulted the towne with such instruments of warre as cast forth stones far off, 
not ceasing from noone till evening; but, by the laudable prowess of the abbot and 
such as were with him, the French prevailed nothing, but left it as they found it.” 
— Stowe’s Chronicle, pp. 278-9. 

This happened in the year of grace 1377, the first of Richard II. Hamo de 
Offington was abbot of Battel from 1364 to 1383. Battel Abbey was dedicated to 
St. Martin, and St. Thomas and St. Giles were the patrons of Winchelsea, in 
which town the Alards were a distinguished family. Brother Dunk is not wholly 
an imaginary personage, for the Chronicles inform us, that a short time previously 
to the attack of Winchelsea, the French, in one of their marauding excursions, 
captured a monk of Battayle clad in complete armour. None but the hypercritical 
will doubt that this was the identical brother who figures to so much advantage 


in the ensuing verses. 
Fotte ve Fprste. 


Ir was Midsummer time, at the season of prime, 
When many a knock and a shout 

Did fiercely assail the great gate of Battavle, 
And call forth the warder so stout. ~ 

“Saynt Martin! for sure!” as he opened the door, 
Says he, “’tis the young Squire Alard, 

From fair Winchelsee, as it seemeth to me. 
Good syr, you have ridden full bard.” 


‘“‘T have not ridden slow, as my jennet doth know,’ 
To him said the right gallant youth ; 

“ Now to the lord abbot I pray thee to go, 
And tell him this word from my mouth : 

“The Frenchmen are coming to burn Winchelsee, 
Are coming with tall galleys ten, 

And unless we have aid, I am sorely afraid 
’*T will go hard with the Winchelsee men.” 

Now hearing the rout my lord abbot came out, 
And without any needless delay, 

Bade summon his men, two hundred and ten, 
A goodly and doughty array. 

“ Brother Clement,” he said, “ go fetch my good blade, 
That hangeth up in the great hall ; 

There's my jacket of mail hard by on a nail, 
And my greaves and my helmet withal. 

“ And, Sacristan Gower, quick hie to the tower, 
And ring out Saint Martin’s great bell! 

The men of Battayle for sure will not fail 
To know what it meaneth right well.” 


* Be? Sa. 
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Winchelsea’s Deliverance ; or, 


He bade a tall groom bring horses forth soon— 
He said, and the thing it was done ; 

For no order in vain gave he to his men, 
Stout Hamo, surnamed Offingtén. 


Without the great gate his coming did wait 
Of tenants a sturdy long row, 

In doublets of leather, in each cap a feather, 
In each hand a trusty yew bow. 


There were yeomen and hinds from the forest so wide, 
And men from the mill and the forge ; 

And Alard did ride by the abbot his side, 
With the pennon of bold Saint George. 


Knights and squires one or tway had taken their way, 
To lead on the valorous crowd, 

While old Clement Dunk, a tall, sword-loving monk, 
Chanted paters and aves aloud. 


The abbot on horse showed the footmen their course 
Through many a green glade and lea, 

And in a short space, by’r Lady's good grace, 
They were come unto brave Winchelsee. 


Fovtte ve Seconve. 


Now the Frenchmen were coming full fast to the town, 
Were coming full fast to the wall, 

When a herald did blow a terly-lo-lo, 
And loud on the abbot ’gan call. 


“ Monsieur Abbé,” said he, on his low-bended knee, 
“A word with my lord, s'il vous plait ; 

"Tis our capitaine’s will you should ransom cette ville, 
With red gold, and then he will away !” 


Then the abbot out said : “ By Saint Denis his head, 
Bid thy maister to hold in his boast ; 

Methinks, by the masse, he must deem me an asse, 
To ransom what never was lost !” 


This angered the foe, both noble and low, 
And chiefly the grand capitaine, 

Who swore a great oath by Saint Sepulchre’s tooth, 
And sent forth his herald again. 


“ Le grand Chevalier, milord, sends me here, 
To challenge you forth to the fight ; 

He biddeth me say you will suffer, this day, 
The loss of full many a wiglit.” 


But Hamo of Offington meekly replied : 
“ Carnal weapons, as holy writ saith. 
"Vail little, and I, as a son of the Church, 

Fight only the good fight of faith.” 


Brother Dunk, who stood by, rather turned up his eye, 
As he thought of the helmet and sword 

He had fetched from the hall, at the good abbot’s call 
That morning—but said not a word. 


The herald went back, and the Frenchmen, not slack 
To curse the lord abbot’s reply, 

Called him cowardly knave, and declared he should have 

Good space to repent by-and-by. 7 
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The Stout Abbot of Battayle. 


So their engines they fetch, and their cables they stretch, 
To bring up each mighty machine ; 

The catapults all they put nigh to the wall, 
With battering-rams set between. 


The portsmen prepare to perform well their share 
In defending their gates from the foe ; 

The young Squire Alard, too, is setting the guard ; 
Brother Dunk runneth swift to and fro. 

The abbot hath donned his bright raiment of steel, 
Saint Martin defend his old head! 

The men of Battayle will never him fail, 
While life-blood remains to be shed. 


Huge stones fly about, and the Frenchmen all shout: 
“ Work the catapults!” “ Rams to the breach!” 

But good brother Dunk (that most valorous monk) 
Replies with hot lead and burnt pitch. 

Now Saint Thomas defend! and Saint Giles his aid lend! 
Burning houses and dead men are here ; 

But the brave young Alard is fighting full hard, 
And bidding the portsmen good cheer. 


Foytte pe Chprve. 

“ But where is the abbot? and where is the monk ? 
And where are the men of Battayle? 

They’re gone every one, and we're surely undone ; 
Well-a-day when such brave men turn tayle. 

“ Alas and alas, that this cometh to pass!” 
Said the Winchelsee men—all but one ; 

For Alard well knew that the abbot was true, 
Though he knew not for why he was gone. 

But listen! a shout from the town walls without, 
“ Saint Martin! Saint Martin’s” the cry. 

From a low-sunken trench, at the rear of the French, 
Ten-score of bright arrows do fly. 

For the abbot so bold (and as true as fine gold), 
With his bowmen two hundred and mo’, 

By a postern hath sped, and hath gallantly led 
Them unseen to the back of the foe. 

“Saint Martin! Saint Martin!” again is the word, 
And again all, at once, bend the yew ; 

The cloth-yards have fled, and a Frenchman lies dead 
’Neath each arrow so keen and so true. 

The foes in amaze right ruefully gaze 
On each other awhile, till at last 

A trumpet is blown, and the Frenchmen are flown 
To the shore and their galleys in haste. 

Then up, stalwart Offington! up, gallant Dunk ! 
And forth come ye portsmen so free ! 

For, thanks to the ah of the abbot and monk, 
You've gotten a brave victorie. 

Now rest thee, lord abbot, till morning’s fair light, 
Then betake thee to Battayle again, 

And let loud Te Deums be chanted aright 
At the holy Saint Martin his fane. 

And Alard, God save thee, thou gallant young squire, 
And thy kindred in brave Winchelsee ; 
Let masses be said in Saint Thomas’s choir 
For the foes whom the bowmen did slee! 
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CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


Race of Men with Tails— Northern Central Africa—Snow Mountains of Eastern 
Africa—Lakes and Sources of the Nile—Damara Land—Ovampo Corn Lands 
—Hydrographical Basin of Central South Africa—Africa one great Lacustrine 
Basin. 


Wuewn the reader sets bravely to the task of grappling with the 
length and breadth of a sheet of the Times, he at least congratulates 
himself that he is feasting upon the news of the world. This is, how- 
ever, in reality not the case. Laying aside minor matters which escape 
editorial ubiquity, and occurrences which find their way into the papers 
of no country, positive wars are actually being carried on, on the limited 
face of the globe that we inhabit, and which we vainly imagine to be 
furrowed by our ships and ransacked by our travellers, for the know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to some explorers that happen to have 
been more than usually adventurous and enterprising. Thus it appears 
that in 1851 the Shaikh of Burnu, who, according to Denham and 
Clapperton, commands 30,000 well-trained cavalry, almost always en- 
gaged in ghazzias, or predatory incursions, into the neighbouring African 
kingdoms in the pursuit of slaves, invaded the countries situated east- 
ward from Lake Tsad; but that they were met by such patriotic resist- 
ance, that these Burnuese slave captors were defeated and driven back 
with slaughter. Shortly after this another similar inroad was directed 
against the Sultan of Mandara by the Wuzir of Burnu, at the head of 
10,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, with innumerable trains of camels 
and other beasts of burden, and this expedition returned, in January, 
1852, with a booty of about 5000 human beings and 10,000 head of 
cattle! 

What is still more curious is that from information which, as we 
shall subsequently see, was collected by a French traveller, the Fellatahs, 
a more powerful nation than the Burnuese, and like them slave cap- 
turers, are said to have been led in the pursuit of human game into 
countries where the race itself was so deteriorated, having, in fact, tails 
like monkeys, that their conquerors rejected them as unfit for the 
honours of slavery. The statement appears at the first blush so ex- 
travagant, that many will feel inclined to reject it without consideration, 
but it must be remembered that the tradition of a race of pigmies and 
of a race with tails existing in Central Africa has long since obtained. 





* Renseignements sur l'Afrique Centrale et sur une Nation d’Hommes a Queue 
qui s’y trouverait, d’aprés le Rapport des Négres du Soudan, Esclaves a Bahia. 
Par Francis de Castelnau. Bertrand, Paris. 

Inner Africa Laid Open, in an Attempt to trace the Chief Lines of Communi- 
cation across that Continent South of the Equator; with the Routes to the 
Muropue and the Cazembe, Moenemoezi and Lake Nyassa, &. By William 
Desborough Cooley. Longman and Co., London. 

Notes on the Present State of the Geography of some Parts of Africa. By 
James MacQueen. — Second Visit to the South African Lake. By the Rev. 
David Livingston.—Mission of Messrs. Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, to 
Central Africa.—Expedition to the Interior of South-West Africa. By Francis 
Galton, Esq., F.R.G.S.—Explorations in Central Africa by Messrs. Livingston 
and Oswell, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vols. xx., 
xxi., and xxii. John Murray. 
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A French traveller has lately attested to having seen an individual so 
constituted in Arabia. The missionary Krapf learnt from Kivoi, the 
chief of Kikuyu (Krapf’s furthest) that he (Kivoi) had been to a 
country north-west of Jagga, where he saw men with tails. This is 
precisely the direction of M. de Castelnau’s Niam-Niams. Kivoi is 
designated by Mr. Cooley (p. 107) as the “honest African” par ex- 
cellence. Geological induction would, as we shall also afterwards see, 
tend to show that it is still likely that some of the missing links in the 
chain of creation may be recovered in Inner Africa. 

The origin of the revival of this old tradition concerning a caudate 
race of human beings inhabiting Central Africa, is as follows: 

M. Francis de Castelnau, author of a work on the central parts of 
South America, now in course of publication under the auspices of the 
French government, having accidentally heard from one Mahammah, a 
slave at Bahia, of a race of men inhabiting Central Africa who were 
invested with the apparently superfluous appendage of a caudal ex- 
tremity—in vulgar parlance, a tail—and who asserted that he himself 
had seen the nation thus profusely decorated by the bounteous hand of 
nature, he, M. de Castelnau, set to work with praiseworthy industry to 
obtain further information upon a point so interesting to the natural 
history of the human race. The result of these inquiries was a con- 
siderable mass of corroborative testimony, which we will venture to sift 
in a few words. 

Mahammah was a native of Kano, the great mart of commerce be- 
tween the Kawara (Quorra, or-Niger) and Lake Tsad, a first-rate town 
in the empire of the Fellatahs,* or Fulahs. It is, indeed, said to be a 
larger city than Sukutu, variously written Soccatoo and Socoto, but in 
which we find the Arabic word Suk, a market, and which was created, 
according to Clapperton, by the Arab shaikh Usman or Osman, the 
founder of the Fellatah dynasty. There can therefore be little doubt as 
to its correct etymology. Sukutu is the capital of the country variously 
called Haussa, Houssa, and Haoussa, and the residence of the Sultan of 
the Fellatahs. 

This Mahannah, then, a negro native of Kano in the empire of the 
Haussa, informed M. de Castelnau that he had made part of an expedi- 
tion against a people whom he calls Niam-Niams. We will not trouble 
our readers with the geographical details of the expedition, as they are 
alike uncertain and uninteresting. On his way, however, there lay a 
great forest abounding in wild animals, among which were said to be wild 
camels, as also a great river abounding in crocodiles, hippopotami, and 





* These Fellatahs appear to be of nearly similar origin to the Fellahs of the 
Nile. De Castelnau, who calls them Filanis, Foulahs, or Foullatahs, says they 
are the descendants of the ancient Egyptians, the conquerors of Central Africa, 
and across between the red and the black races. They are said to call them- 
selves Fellan or Faulan; but they are variously designated by the different 
African nations. The word Fellatah, used by the natives of Haussa and Burnu, 
appears to be a term of reproach. Mungo Park calls them Fulah, and Mollier, 
* Puhis. Clapperton calls them Fellatahs. It is difficult to say what their real 
name is. Mr. Hodgson contends that they are not of Arabian or Berber origin, 
but that they have descended from the elevated plateau where the Niger takes 
its origin. 
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rhinoceroses. The Fellatahs were nine days getting through this great 
forest, and beyond it they came to lofty mountains, where they first fell 
in with a party of Niam-Niams. These people were sleeping in the 
sun; the Haussas approached them unperceived and slew them all. 
They had tails nearly half a French yard in length, quite smooth, and 
the people themselves were naked. The Niam-Niams were also anthro- 
pagists, one party of them having been ae eating human flesh, and 
roasting human heads before a fire stuck on wooden stakes. They 
lived mainly in rock caverns, the country being very mountainous, but 
some of them built straw huts. They were one black, and their hair 
was woolly, They cultivated rice and maize, and had clubs, arrows, and 
assegais for weapons. They had small cattle without horns, and a very 
fine breed of sheep and goats. They wished to make peace, but the 
Sultan of Haussa would not hear of it, because they had tails, and were of 
no use as slaves. 

Mahammah also spoke of another expedition made by the Fellatahs 
against the native tribes of Africa, under the usual excuse of their being 
anthropagists, but in reality to capture slaves, in the territory of Wasay, 
which lies between Haussa and the country just described. He de- 
signated these people also as Niam-Niams, although they had no tails. 

Another negro, Braz by name, a native of Zu-Zu, capital of the inde- 
pendent Fellatah kingdom of Zariyah (some make Zariyah the name of 
the capital, and call the country Zeg-Zeg), had heard of the tail-bearing 
Niam- Niams. 

A third negro, Karu, a native of Burnu, made prisoner by the Fella- 
tahs of Haussa, asserted having been in the country of the Niam-Niams, 
near Bushah, and which he describes as being very rocky and moun- 
tainous. He described the Niam-Niams as anthropagists, and the men 
as wearing pieces of wood in the ears, and the women similar primitive 
ornaments in the lips, but in other respects they were like other human 
beings. Karu had, however, heard say that some Niam-Niams had tails. 
Mammaru, another Burnuese, who had travelled a good deal, especially in 

hirmi and in Wadday, which he describes as mountainous countries, 
said he had heard of people with tails, but had never seen them. Su-Allah, 
a native of Adamah, had seen children with tails about the length and 
thickness of the finger, who had been brought to Bushay by the Fellatahs 
as objects of curiosity. Grusa, a native of Zu-Zu, in Haussa, said that every 
one knew the existence of the tailed Niam-Niams, but he never saw any. 
Muhammad, an aged Marabut from Haussa, had heard from new-comers 
that savages called Niam-Niams had been discovered with tails in a 
mountainous country to the south, since he had been led into captivity— 
a period of fifty years ago. Buay, another native of Zu-Zu, had often 
heard speak of Niam-Niams with tails, but had never seen any. Gris, 
a native of Lavia, near Bushay, had been among the cannibal Niam- 
Niams ; but they had no tails; he had, however, heard that there existed 
others who possessed such adventitious appendages. Mai-Dassara, a 
native of Kano, had been in an expedition against the Niam-Niams who 
had tails. He saw one man whose tail was upwards of half a French 
yard in length; the er pe length was half a yard. This tail was black 
and smooth. They had seats to sit upon, in which a hole was pierced to 
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allow of the passage of their caudal extremities! The expedition, which 
was under the personal superintendence of the sultan, brought back 
three prisoners to Kano, who excited great curiosity; but the sultan 
ordered them to be clothed. We shall pass over the testimony of 
Ibrahim, as M. de Castelnau himself says he was unworthy of confidence. 

To sum up, then, M. de Castelnau examined twenty-three negroes, of 
whom four stated that they had seen the caudate race ; five had heard of 
them; but the remaining fourteen knew nothing about them. Of the 
four who testified to having seen them, one Ibrahim, of Burnu, places 
them in a mountainous country called Kacha-liaga, to the south of Fur 
(Darfur ?), and M. de Castelnau admits that he appeared to be unworth 
of credit. Mahammah, of Kano, appears to have taken the lead in this 
strange story, and any one familiar with the low state of morality among 
these poor barbarous slaves, will not wonder that eight were found to 
lend their countenance to the statement—three to have seen them, and 
five to have heard of them. Only two religious literate old men (Mara- 
buts) were examined: one had heard of the Niam-Niams, but only from 
the new-comers ; the other, although he had money given to him and 

resents made to him, would have nothing to do with the mystification, 
and refused to go back to the house of the Christian dog who had pro- 
pounded such questions to him! All travellers know the danger of 
putting a leading question when he wishes to obtain correct information. 
Mahammah and Mai-Dassara alone agreed as to the position of the 
country of the Niam-Niams, and both alluded to the great forest of 
Lanchandon, but the first, starting from Kano, went through fourteen 
villages and towns, among which were the great Fellatah city of Busha 
and the large town of Gurzum, on a considerable tributary to Lake Tsad, 
and returned the same way. ‘The other mentions only two places, Garay 
and Bakuru; the latter a large town, inhabited by naked negroes! 
Mai-Daassara also descrives the horses as being smaller than asses; a fact 
which Mahammah, who is very detailed in his natural history, omits to 
mention. Mai-Dassara is also manifestly giving a climax to Maham- 
mah’s story, when he describes the chairs as being pierced for the con- 
venience of these miserable troglodytes. As to Su-Allah, he had only 
seen some children favoured with this unnecessary appendage at Bushay. 

The evidence obtained of the existence of a race of human beings with 
tails from the opposite side of the coast, is contained in the following 
paragraphs : 

“The people of Ukambani are willing to labour for wages, and seem 
to be without slaves. They are not negroes. Kivoi, the chief of Ukam- 
bani, told Dr. Krapf that he had been to a country north-west of Jagga, 
where he saw men with tails. Ivory is very abundant in all the adjacent 
countries.” — Votes on the Present State of the Geography of some Parts 
of Africa. By James MacQueen, Esq., in ‘‘ Journal of Royal Geogra- 
phical Society,” vol. xx., p. 250. 

This Kivoi is the man whom Mr. Cooley calls “an intelligent native 
chief,” “an honest African,” “ incapable even of affectation,” still less, we 
are bound to suppose, of an untruth.—Jnner Africa Laid Open, p. 107. 

The testimony, such as it is—and although it is now a long time since 
current traditions have existed of races of pigmies and races of men with 
tails in Central Africa—is very weak. It is only, indeed, to Central 
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Africa, where there still remains a vast extent of unknown lands, that 
such traditions can be still made to attach themselves with anything like 
plausibility; and it is remarkable that the country in which these much- 
talked-of caudate races are supposed to exist, keeps on always retrograding 
as positive geographical knowledge advances. Thus we may remark 
that the expeditions sent by Muhammad Ali up the White Nile extended 
in the east to beyond the parallel in which the negroes of Haussa and 
Burnu place the Niam-Niams in the west. Discovery is also advancing 
from the south and west, and will soon limit all such mysterious popu- 
lations to within an exceedingly small compass. Monsol, the capital of 
the Anziko of D’Anville, and Muata Yanoo of Douville, for example, 
trench closely upon the territory of the Niam- Niams. 

The arguments derived from zoology and from comparative anatomy 
against the existence of a race of human beings possessing that ap- 
pendage with which the eccentric Lord Monboddo was pleased to deco- 
rate the whole human race in aboriginal times, are peculiarly strong. 
It is found that in the monkey tribe, the more these approximate to man 
in other structures, the more limited the tail becomes, till in the highest 
of the series it is no longer found, except in a merely rudimentary state. 
In the human race, as far as is yet known, the prolongation of the spine 
is curved inwards, and there is not even a rudimentary tail. Lastly, 
apart from the poverty and inconsistency of the details collected by M. 
de Castelnau x subjected to close criticism, it will be seen that his 
informants describe two nations of Niam-Niams—one with tails, the 
other without; the former naturally being further off than the first. 
Now, is it at all likely that people living in large towns, with a regular 
government and a large army, like the Fellatahs—that is to say, having 
attained a certain degree of civilisation—should designate by the same 
name two races of people so utterly distinct, as that one race has tails 
and the other not? This simple fact we should consider fatal to the 
accuracy and the fidelity of M. de Castelnau’s informants. At the same 
time, it is but fair to the Frenchman to say that he did not collect his 
materials to serve a theory. Mahammah, who was a great traveller, 
volunteered the fact, and that led M. de Castelnau to make further 
inquiries; nor would he have published the result, but that he learnt, on 
his return to France, that information of a similar character had been 
obtained from Arabia; nor does he pretend to guarantee in any degree 
the correctness of a fact which appears to be opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of zoology, although he remarks that the best received theory in 
science has often been overthrown by a single observation. 

It is curious, that of all M. de Castelnau’s informants, only the two 
Marabuts had ever heard of Timbuktu, or Timbuctoo, the mysterious city 
of Inner Africa, reached only by Laing and Caillié. Muhammad Ab- 
dullah, one of these Marabuts, said at first that it was the name of 
Mekka, and then said, hesitatingly, that it was the same as the city 
which the people of Haussa call Raddah.* It is not impossible that 
Timbuktu may be a holy name or designation applied to a city known 
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* Captain Bancroft went up to Rabbah on the Kawara in the Ethiopia, in 1840. 
Baqua, a native of Rabbah, called it Odum.—CasreLNav, p. 45. Raddah is evi- 
dently a mis spelling for Rabbah. 
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to the natives by some more familiar name, and hence the difficulty of 
acquiring information in regard to its position. Caillié places it eight 
miles south of the Julibah. ” Adams, the American sailor who was con- 
veyed thither as a slave, places it on La Mar Zawah. Leo Africanus 
states that the branch river of Timbuktu flows to the west, and joins the 
Niger at Cabra. Caillié also states himself to have disembarked at 
Cabra. Sidi Hamet also describes the large river called Zulibil (Dhioliba 
of Caillié and our Juliba) as being two hours to the southward of Tim- 
buktu. 

Mahammah described the rivers Coquénsaqua, elsewhere written 
Coquinsaqua (Kukuan Sukua) which waters Kano; Dulumah, which 
receives the Pano from Wangara and Gualo (Kuwalt), the great river 
of the Niam-Niams, as flowing into Lake Tsad. The river at Sukutu 
is a tributary to the Kaduna, which again flows into the Kawara. Braz 
placed Zu-Zu on the Copimwambay, also known by the names of 
Wimbey and of Conquinsaqua, the river of Kano, and which flows into 
Lake Tsad. According to the same authority, the Kaduna unites with 
the Kawara at Gigui. Abubakir, a Baghirmi, describes Massaignah as 
a large town on the Shary, ten days’ journey from Lake Tsad. Mam- 
maru, a Burnuese, called the river of Kanu, Oitari. Buyah, of Haussa, 
describes the river of Bushay as flowing to the west towards the sea. He 
also notices the river of Gourara as flowing through Mandara into the 
Kawarra. Rasku, a native of Upiya, described the King of Upiyah as 
residing at Aati, a large town on a fresh-water lake called Ashinmara. 
Mahammah called the capital of Burnu, Kukawa, evidently the Kuka of 
Major Denham. Damuturu called it Burni Burnu. Almost all the 
negroes, it is to be observed, who were examined by M. de Castelnau, 
were brought down for sale to Akka (Egga, of Captain William Allen ; 
Eko, of De Castelnau), on the Niger, and where the Albert anchored 
from the 28th of September, 1841, to the 5th of October of the same 
year. Egga is, according to Captain Allen, the capital of the great 
district of Eggara (Akkara ?) or Igalla. 

To turn now to information transmitted to this country by the two 
adventurous explorers of Central Africa, Messrs. Barth and Overweg, it 
appears from these communications, thus arriving from a kind of terra 
incognita, that the Shaikh of Burnu sent, in the latter end of 1851, an 
army to invade the countries situated eastward from Lake ‘I’sad, and that 
army the travellers accompanied, hoping, under their protection, to 
explore the region as far as Borgu and Wadai. At no great distance 
from Lake Tsad, however, they were met by the enemy, defeated, and 
put to flight so suddenly, that Barth and Overweg saved their lives and 
instruments only by a quick retreat. 

Having again reached Kuka, they learnt that another and a very con- 
siderable ghazzia was to be despatched, led on by the Wuzir of Burnu him- 
self; but this time it was directed against the Sultan of Mandara, a 
country to the south of Burnu, already known through Major Denham, 
who there met with so narrow an escape on a similar occasion. The two 
travellers, however, were not to be discouraged, and set out again with 
the Burnuese army, which consisted of about 10, 000 horse and the same 
number of foot soldiers, with innumerable trains of camels and other beasts 
of burden. On this occasion the army was more fortunate, the enemy 
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retreating as it advanced, and no regular battle even ensued. The army 
—and the travellers with them—went a considerable distance beyond 
Denham’s furthest, and were only then stopped by the Sirbinal, a very 
considerable river running into the Shary.* The ghazzia thence returned 
with a booty of about 5000 slaves and ]0,000 head of cattle, having been 
absent two months (December, 1851, and January, 1852). The regions 
visited are described as most fertile and rich. From the end of March to 
the end of May last, Dr. Overweg made a successful journey from Kuka 
in a south-westerly direction, and reached to within 150 English miles 
of Yacuba, the great town of the F allatahs, while Dr. Barth went south- 
east on a journey to the werful kingdom of Baghirmi. On the 15th 
of August, the former had not yet returned from that country to rejoin 
his companion at Kuka, their intention then being to push on to the 
south, towards the Indian Ocean, which to reach is their ultimate goal 
and the grand object of their gigantic journey, and which other three 
or four years will be necessary to bring to a close. 

It appears that in the interval Overweg had also explored Lake Tsad 
by means of a boat, which had been conveyed with great labour from 
Tripoli on camels. Dr. Barth also succeeded in penetrating 350 miles to 
the south as far as Yula, the capital of Adamana, but there are no 
details as yet published of this journey. It is in Adamah, as he writes it, 
that De Castelnau places his Lake Yurara, which, according to his infor- 
mant Mahammah, is situated three and a half days’ march south of the 
capital, and which he calls Coincha (p. 11) and Cuancha (p. 24) 
(Kuinka?), Mahammah described this capital of Adamah as a large 
city, situated on a fine river which flowed towards Lake Tsad, (?) but 
Dr. Barth reports having crossed, in his journey to Adamana, a splendid 
river, half a mile broad, and ten feet deep, which he calls the Benue, and 
which he ascertained to be the upper course of the Tsadda. 

Further despatches and communications have since been received from 
the African travellers, from which it appears that Dr. Barth, after explor- 
ing the “powerful” kingdom of Baghirmi, had returned to Kuka in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. The travellers, who had received liberal sup- 

lies from our own and the Prussian government, were still bent on cross- 
ing the African continent to the Indian Ocean—a most desirable route— 
which would bring them, in all probability, in contact with the snow 
mountains and Jakes at or near the sources of the Nile. The travellers 
dwell strongly upon the urgency of a contemporary exploration of the 
country situated between the Kawara and Tchadda and the Equator. 
This is a region open to maritime survey, and, according to Mr. Peter- 
mann, a reconnaissance of these interesting regions is likely to be under- 
taken by the American expedition under Captain Lynch. They also re- 
commend, and very justly so, as worthy of the attention of some enter- 
ne and adventurous traveller, an exploratory journey from Mozam- 

ique or Kilwa in the direction of Lake Nyassi. The success of Mr. 





* It appears from subsequent communications (see Athenaum, No. 1314, p. 20), 
that Masinna, or Maseiia, the capital of Baghirmi, is situated on the Shary, or Asu, 
a tributary to Lake Tsad; and that the river which runs through the country of 
Loggene (Denham’s Loggun) is not the Shary, as hitherto supposed, but only one 
of its tributaries. The real name of the river of Loggene is Loggeme (Lugguni 
and Luggumi ?), and it is called Sirbinal, or Serbenel, in its upper course. 
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Galton will no doubt pave the way for many future expeditions of a similar 
character, as that success tends to show that various portions of the in- 
terior may be reached, under favourable circumstances, from the nearest 
coast point; and in the Mozambique, as in the Bight of Benin, the 
labours of the missionaries have done much to facilitate the progress of 
future explorers, by removing the feeling everywhere prevalent among 
the natives in the neighbourhood of Portuguese settlements, that white 
men have only one object in travel—that of discovering new victims for 
bondage and slavery. 

In connexion with the progress of geographical discovery in this part 
of Africa, Mr. A. Petermann writes : 


The ascent of the Kawara (commonly called Niger) is at present once more 
seriously thought of in the plan of Lieutenant M‘Leod, R.N., which, there is 
little doubt, is superior to any previous one, and justifies the hope of success, 
If this project be realised, it would be worthy of consideration to attempt the 
further exploration of the Tchadda on the same excellent plan. This river, as 
is well known, unites with the Kawara not far from its mouth, “ which it cer- 
tainly rivals, if it does not surpass it in magnificence.” That this immense river 
—a second Niger—extends right into the heart of Inner Africa, was conjec- 
tured some time since, but only last year was this supposition corroborated by 
the actual exploration of Dr. Barth, who, in his journey to Adamana, crossed 
the Benue, a splendid river, half a mile broad, and ten feet deep, which he as- 
certained to be the upper course of the Tchadda. From all that Dr. Barth 
says in his last, as well as in his previous letters, | am inclined to think that 
the Tchadda will eventually form the natural and most important line from the 
west for spreading commerce and civilisation into the very heart of Inner 
Africa, and extinguishing the slave-trade by extending European influence to 
the sources of the slave supply. ‘The Sheikh of Bornu has repeatedly expressed 
to the two travellers his desire of forming a closer bond of friendship with the 
English, for the purpose of establishing a peaceful and regular commerce, and 
abolishing the slave-trade, and the best proof of his sincerity towards the Eng- 
lish is the kind and generous manner in which he has at all times treated their 
representatives. ‘The kingdom of Adamana, situated in the valley of the 
upper Tchadda, with its pastoral and agricultural population, is spoken of as the 
most beautiful country in Central Africa, and as such may probably become 
the key to the interior of that continent. 

At present the town of Kano, situated between the Kawara and Lake Tsad, 
is the great mart of the interior ; there the English merchandise coming from 
the north by the very tedious and imperfect roads througl the Great Desert, 
meets with the American merchandise coming by steam up the Kawara from 
the south, where, as is well known, American influence is spreading fast. The 
Great Desert will ever form a natural barrier and prevent the establishing of 
European commerce of aay considerable magnitude; it is to the Kawara and 
the Tchadda, and more particularly the latter, that we must look as the means 
of a ready access into the virgin countries and the inexhaustible natural wealth 
of Inner Africa. 

The “veteran African geographer,” Mr. James MacQueen, in his 
“Notes on the Present State of the Geography of some Parts of Africa,” 

published in the twentieth volume of the “Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Suciety,” not only places due faith in the discovery of snow in the 
Kilimandjaro, but he also coincides with the discoverers of Lake Ngami, in 
the opinion that there is snow in the mountains east-north-east of that 
lake. De Lisle has a lake in about fifteen south latitude, and MacQueen 
believes, from information obtained by Viscount Bandeira, that there is more 
than one lake in the same mountain district, furnishing supplies to the 
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Coanza, or Quanza. The same geographer believes that the waters 
flowing from the northern sides of Kilimandjaro, flow into a lake called 
Ro, which almost vanishes during the dry season, leaving a very profit- 
able incrustation of salt. Near and to the north-west of the same moun- 
tain another lake, called Lucajo, is supposed to exist, formed by the 
melting of the snow. 

Monomoises, Mr. MacQueen says, is the name of a people, and not of 
a country ; the capital of the Monomoises is Usambara, from whence is 
probably derived the well-known name and lake, Zambre. Mr. Cooley 
combats this view of the'subject, arguing that Zambre is only another 
form for Zambese. Of still greater interest is the great lake ‘Taganika, 
Zarahwah, or Bahar Safi, the existence of which is certified by Mr. Mac- 
Queen, from Krapf, the United States consul, the Prince of Muscat, and 
other authorities, This lake is crossed by the Luffia, Lufiji, or Roofoo, 
and is studded with islands—it would appear, indeed, to be rather a pro- 
longed river expanded around low islands than a true lake. MacQueen 
places it in about 4 deg. 30 min. south latitude, and 31 deg. east longi- 
tude, and it is incorporated by Mr. Cooley into his far-spreading Nyassa. 
There is, says the latter critic, as Lopez has declared, only one lake in 
these countries. 

Laying aside, however, such summary modes of disposing of a difficult 
question, the first Egyptian expedition up the White Nile, it will be re- 
membered, left the Nile in 3 deg. 22 min. north latitude, descending 
from the south-east, and said to be from a lake. This would appear to be 
the most northerly of the lakes of Eastern Africa. From the point where 
Krapf learnt that a river took its origin from the northern acclivities of 
the snow-clad Kenia, to flow onwards to the country of the white people, 
is only about 245 miles. Krapf and MacQueen seem to consider these 
as the sources of the White Nile. But where the Egyptian expedition 
left that river, it was 1390 feet broad and about 3 deep, and such a body 
of water could scarcely have accumulated in so short a distance ; hence we 
are inclined to think that the most remote sources will be found some 
distance south and south-west of Mount Kenia ; and, as far as can be 
gathered from existing data, to be situated in the Kilima-ja-jeu, or Moun- 
tain of Whiteness (snow mountain), in the district of Kikuyu, of which 
Krapf received information from Kivoi, the chief of Kitui. It is true that 
Mr. Cooley is very wrath with this notice of another snow mountain in 
the interior of Eastern Africa. He does not believe that such an expres- 
sion as Kilima-ja-jeu ever came from Kivoi’s mouth. Mountain: of 
Whiteness for White Mountain is, he says, a piece of affectation, of which 
he believes the “honest” (this, we suppose, by way of antithesis) African 
incapable, and the whole expression, he adds, “is evidently deficient in 
genuine grammar.”* This may be true; the name may or may not be 
correctly given ; but in a simple case like this, where a positive contradic- 
tion is given to the reports of, as far us we have reason to believe, a 
trustworthy traveller, upon mere critical grounds of grammatical construc- 
tion, such a contradiction will be received at its true worth. These 
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= Baron von Muller (“ Journ. of R. G. S.,” vol. xx., p. 287) heard, on the “ White 
River” itself, that it came from a high mountain, the top of which is quite white, 


and it was because it came from such a white mountain, that it was called the 
White River, or Bahr al Abiyad, 
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snowy mountains, whatever their name, and which appeared to Krapf, in 
the distance, “like a white stripe,” appear to constitute the line of divi- 
sion between the tributaries of the Nile in the north, and of rivers flowing 
to the Indian Ocean to the south. Martin of Tyre, Mr. MacQueen re- 
marks, stated that the Nile of Egypt rose under the Equator ; the priests 
of the Temple of Minerva in Egypt told Herodotus the same, when they 
informed him that one-half of the waters of Africa ran to the north, and 
the other half to the south; Bruce also maintained that the furthest 
source of the White Nile was near the Equator. 

To turn next to the consideration of Mr, Cooley’s work, “ Inner 
Africa Laid Open,’’ we do not really see, notwithstanding its boastful 
title, that it contains much that is new, although there is certainly a 
great deal that is exceedingly conjectural. The Nile is still made to 
flow, against all modern evidence, except M. d’Abaddie’s, from the east, 
first running south or south-west, and then turning round to flow due 
north! Mr. W. D. Cooley is staunch, even to obstinacy, in wielding 
geographical materials to suit his own purposes and his previously pub- 
lished ideas. The Lupata, or Spine of the World, identified by Dr. Beke 
with Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon, he discards altogether ; while, en 
revanche, he brings the hilly or mountain district immediately north-east 
of Lake Nyassi into bold relief. The Monomoezi of the same author’s 
“‘ Memoir on the Geography of the Nyassi,” published in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xv., 1845, are now changed to 
Moenemoezi. The word Uniamesi, which, he says, ‘“ Dr. Krapf, who 
coined it, renders ‘ possession of the moon,’” rests on abuse of analogy, 
and an imperfect perception of the first principles of the language, and is 
a flagrant specimen of mission-house jargon! ‘If Muenemoezi,” he 
adds, with characteristic urbanity of style, “be the ‘ possessor of the 
moon,’ surely his territory is the moon, and not the ‘ possession of the 
moon.’ This moonstruck etymology exhibits sad drivelling.” Mr. 
Cooley has shown, at all events, that he can vary his orthography as 
well as others. He admits that the word mono, muna, or muene, in the 
languages or dialects of Eastern Africa, implies a sovereign, but he says 
the name of the moon is written mézi, not moezi. Now Dr. Krapf and 
Mr. Rebmann, who have been in the country, say the natives call it 
Monomezi and Uniamezi; but Mr. Cooley says that ‘the Sawahili pro- 
nounce either Moennemoezi (Mwene Mwezi) or Manamoezi, and write 
the latter, but probably their practice is not invariable.” ‘This merely to 
prove that the word has no reference to the moon. But if Mr. Cooley 
could have to alter the first syllable mon in his first publication, into 
moen in the present, so he may equally have erred in adopting moezi 
for mezi. If Monomoezi, or Monomezi, does not signify sovereignty of 
the moon, or moon-land, it behoved Mr. Cooley to say what it did signify. 
He might, as far as the argument at present stands, just as well say that 
Ptolemy never placed any Mountains of the Moon in Central Africa, or 
that Fernandez de Enciso did not say that the, Nile had its origin in a 
great lake in the Mountains of the Moon. At all events, the question 
is involved in difficulties, which by no means warrant the abuse vented by 
Mr. Cooley upon the hard-working and truth-seeking missionaries. 

Mr. Cooley admits the existence of Mount Kenia and Kilimandjaro, 
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which he alters into Kilima Njaro, but only as isolated peaks,* and he re- 
jects indignantly the idea of the latter being a snow-clad mountain. Mr. 
ann, he says, was confessedly short-sighted. He could not even 
see the rhinoceroses in his path! The reverend missionaries’ statements, 
he adds, betray weak powers of observation, strong fancy, an eager 
craving for wonders, and childish ca sta This, because certain Sa- 
wahili traders questioned by Mr. Cooley denied the existence of per- 
ual snow in Africa as far as their knowledge extended. But Dr. 
Kra f also saw the snows on Kilimandjaro several times. He may, Mr. 
Cooley says, have seen “pure white quartz.” Pure quartz, we may 
observe, would be translucid, not white. 

Mr. Cooley rejects, in the same supercilious tone, all the information 
obtained by the reverend missionaries as to the rivers which have their 
sources on the western slopes of Mounts Kilimandjaro and Kenia, and 
their offsets, as also the existence of a Lake Ndurkenia, or Kirenia, and 
of the River Nsaraddi flowing thence into Lake Baringo. The geogra- 

hical information collected by Dr. Krapf, he says, is so confused and 
indefinite as to be nearly valueless :—‘‘ Miserably poor in facts, he is pro- 
fuse in theory, his distances are exaggerated, his bearings all in disorder, 
his etymologies puerile, and he seems to want altogether those habits of 
mental accuracy without which active reason is a dangerous faculty!” 

This is what Mr. Cooley calls reducing the discoveries recently made 
in Eastern Africa by the missionaries settled near Mombas “to an 
authentic shape, and in their just proportions.” The public will, we sus- 
pect, rather think that it is treating the positive assertions of two reverend 
travellers with very little deference. The soreness seems to lie in the 
resolute energy with which Dr. Krapf aims at solving, single-handed 
(for, says Mr. Cooley, “he repels every aid”), all the great problems of 
African geography. No wonder that ambitious, energetic, hard-working 
men in this spot—men who hold that greograpliical discovery should 
precede evangelisation—should dispense with theories begat in the smoke of 
London, to investigate and describe the realities before them! Which will 
the public, till further light is thrown upon the subject, choose between 
—the actual statements of the travellers Krapf and Rebmann, or the con- 
troversies of Mr. Cooley? Buteven supposing Mr. Cooley to be in the 
right, and rivers five yards broad and five inches deep, and that in summer 
time, are not indicative of the vicinity of perpetual snow, and Messrs. 
Krapf and Rebmann to be in error upon that particular point ; what pos- 
sible good purpose does it answer to assail the indefatigable and often 
suffering travellers in such terms as Mr. Cooley indulges in? The attack 
upon M. Douville’s private character is in sufficiently bad taste ; but the 
language in which the reverend missionaries are spoken of, is such as no 
person who has the character of a gentleman to uphold, would for a 
moment give way to. If the reverend missionaries are wrong, surel 
they could be set right without vituperation and scurrility : the use of vo 
weapons of itself betrays a bad cause, a passionate partisanship, and 
an uncontrollable controversial bias. If, on the contrary, time shows that 


* What has become of the Jagga Mountains, the Teita Mountains to the east, 
the Ugono Mountains south-west, and others to the north, which rose to a 


height of from 4000 to 6000 feet ? What, also, of the Bura and Ndara Mountains, 
close to Kilimandjaro, or Kilima-dja-aro ? 
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the missionaries are in the right, in what position will that man stand 
who, not content with disputing the authenticity of the travellers, has 
roclaimed their reasoning to be childish, their powers of observation to be 
weak, their facts valueless, their minds inaccurate, their testimony (by 
implication) dishonest, and their very veracity doubtful? It has been 
truly remarked, that that which best promotes a liberal way of thinking 
is a thorough knowledge of ourselves, and a candid allowance for the 
faults of others. We fear Mr. Cooley is sadly deficient in both these points. 
Certainly, since the days of Bruce, there has been no such an example of 
so illiberal and so extraordinary an assault in the part of a stay-at-home 
critic and cabinet geographer, on two absent and defenceless travellers. 

But this dull, cynical critic has made us as morose as himself. There 
are no geographical popes—no cosmological infallibilities, and we ma 
fairly be allowed to pass on to other subjects. The Nyassi of Mr. Cooley 
in 1845, and Nyassa of the same author in 1852, and which in the former 
year was allowed a genial expanse, stretching indefinitely within the meri- 
dian of 30 deg. east, is now, by a great sacrifice on the part of this redoubt- 
able critical geographer, withdrawn within the said meridian. The new 
Zambese, which the same infallible critic made in 1845 to flow into the 
south-east end of the Nyassi, is mow made to flow in an exactly opposite 
direction into the Luapula. If any other unfortunate map-maker had 
been guilty of such an. inconsistency, what an onslaught would have 
awaited him from the pen of this doughty champion of African geography ! 
The dominions of the Cazembe are now called Alunda. The Movisa 
Mountains, Muchinque Tanga, and Quichinga have disappeared, and the 
kingdom of Muropua is replaced by the city of Muropoe or Muata Yanoof. 

At the time when Mr. Cooley’s work was compiled, the results of the 
travels in the interior of South Africa of Mr. Galton, and of the later 
travels of Messrs. Livington and Oswell, published in the 22nd volume of 
the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” were not available 
to the author; and we need not say how much more “ Inner Africa’ has 
reall’ been “laid open” by these journeys, than by the publication of so 
much cabinet criticism. 

It appears from these researches, that the region of the Ovaherero, or 
Damara—a blank in Mr. Cooley’s map—is a thinly inhabited district, 
with a very diversified configuration, and that the Swakop and Walvish 
Bay are the natural and hitherto neglected approaches to the interior in 
that direction. It appears, also, that the Ovampo country, to the north 
of this, and the natural approach to which is the Nourse, or some neigh- 
bouring river, is a charming corn country, inhabited by a happy, pros- 
perous, intelligent people, living under a king, and enjoying a certain 
degree of civilisation. And it further appears that the great expanse 
of Central Southern Africa, north of the Kalahari Desert, is a great 
hydrographical basin, of which Lake Ngami and its congeneer appear to 
constitute the axis. The chief rivers in this basin are the Embarah, the 
Tzo, the Teoge, and the Zouga. The Tzo, the sources of which are 
strangely placed in Mr. Cooley’s map close to Lake Ngami, flows into 
the Zouga. A branch of the Chobé, itself a tributary to the Zambese, is 
also made to flow into the Zouge by the Mahabé; as a branch of the 
Embarah is also made to flow into the Chobé. These are hydrogra- 
phical puzzles that require further investigation before they can be 
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admitted as positively proven. The great central river Sesheke—the 
Tobatsi of Cooley, and which the latter depicts as losing itself in the 
Twelve Salt Pans—is determined to be a tributary to the Zambese. This 
river forces its way through the mountains to the Indian Ocean by 
the Mosi-oa-tunya, or the Sikota Falls. This course of the Sesheke will 
explain that which struck so much the intelligent editor of the “ Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,” that Sebitoane’s people knew the 
Zambesa. ° 

Mr. Galton landed in Walfisch Bay in August, 1850, but having to 
purchase and break in oxen for his onward journey, he did not start for 
the interior till Feb , 1851. The country was at the time in a state 
of great confusion, the Namaquas being at war with the Damaras. His 
course from Barmen led him through the middle and most populous part 
of Damara-land, at the further frontier of which, one of the waggons 
breaking down, he rode on across a Bushman tract to the Ovampo, and 
returned thence to his then mended waggon, and came back to Barmen, 
which he reached in August, 1851. He thence sent a messenger over- 
land to the Cape, to make arrangements for forwarding a vessel to meet 
him at Walfisch Bay in December or January; and, lightening one 
waggon as far as he could, he started, with all his available oxen, on a 
quick journey eastwards. Ata place called Elephant Fountain, he was 
joined by Amiral, a Hottentot chief; and leaving his waggon there, he 
rode on with him as far as Otchombindé (called by the Hottentots 
T’ounobis), and returning thence, he arrived with utterly exhausted oxen 
on the coast in December, 1851. 

The new country explored in these adventurous expeditions, Mr. Galton 
describes as being the broadly developed end of that chain of hills and 
high land which runs parallel and near to the western coast, from Cape 
Colony upwards, and separates the Fish River from the sea. Though 
this country is dotted over with hills, and even groups of hills, and is very 
deeply scored on its western face with water-courses, yet, in its general 
aspect, it consists simply of a plain, sloping steadily away on all sides from 
a small district of the greatest elevation, which is situated about the sites 
of the mountains Omatako, Diambotodthu, and thence to Awass, and 
which (from boiling water observation) lies some 6000 feet above the sea 
level. From this district the watershed, eastwards, falls with a very gentle 
inclination to the cup-shaped basin of Central South Africa, to its lakes, 
its flooded lands, and interlacing rivers ; northwards, with still less incline. 
to a large river, of which the Cunene is a tributary, and which appears to 
drain that basin ; southwards from Awass, Fish River begins its long and 
peculiar course towards the colony ; and the comparatively steep western 
slope is ploughed up by the Kuisip, the Swakop, and five other more 
northerly river-courses, which run into the Atlantic. The sea face of this 
broad belt is, except along the water-courses, uninhabitable, as during 
half the year there is no water, and scarcely any pasturage. A strip of 
desert sand, forty miles wide, follows the coast line; beyond which lies, 
north of Walfisch Bay, the barren Kaoko, and to the south of it the arid 
Namaqua land. The summit of the belt is a dense, impracticable thorn 
coppice, though affording grass and a few scanty springs; but as we de- 
scend westward, and at about 220 miles from the coast, the thorns almost 
cease, and the land assumes the appearance of those broad plains covered 
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with grass and timber trees, that have so often been described as lying 
between the Orange River and the Limpopo. Again, in the far north, at 
the latitude of Ondonga, the country becomes one of most striking and 
peculiar fertility. 

Over all these parts the rains are periodical ; but the true rainy season 
may be considered to be between the first of January and the last of 
April. The rivers are also all periodical, and run to different extents in 
different years. The Kuisip has been known to reach the sea only about 
three times in six years. Of late the Swakop has flowed three or four 
times every rainy season ; yet, when it was first seen by Europeans, about 
ten years ago, the whole of the lower part of its course was choked 
with sand-hills, bushes, and trees ; these the first inundation swept entirely 
away, since which most violent torrents have passed down it. 

Mr. Galton describes his approach to Ondonga, the extreme point 
north that he reached, and not far from the Nourse river, in glowing 
terms. ‘It is difficult,” he says, “for me to express the delight we all 
felt when in the evening of the next day we suddenly emerged out of the 
dense and thorny coppice in which we had so long been journeying, and 
the charming corn country of Ondonga lay stretched like a sea before us. 
The agricultural wealth of the land, so far exceeding our most sanguine 
expectations—the beautifully grouped groves of palms—the dense, mag- 
nificent, park-like trees—the broad, level fields of corn, interspersed with 
pasturage, and the orderly villages on every side, gave an appearance of 
diffused opulence and content, with which I know no other country that I 
could refer to for a parallel.” 

Mr. Galton spent three weeks very pleasantly at the residence of Nan- 
goro, king of the corn district of Ovampo ; but this chief would not allow 
him to proceed further north, although he was only four long, or five com- 
paratively easy journeys to the ‘ Great River.” * 

As the result of the second journey eastward to T’ounobis, not very 
far from Lake Ngami, Mr. Galton says, “I can guarantee the road 
from Walfisch Bay towards the interior to be perfectly open at any season 
of the year, and, except in the driest of times, from ‘T’ounobis onwards.” 
T’ounobis itself is only a fountain in a river-course, with a large village of 
Bushmen. The lend all around is hard sand, with plenty of trees, but not 
so thickly overgrown as to form any obstacle to a waggon, and growing 
but very few thorns. The spring is described as being frequented by a 
perfectly marvellous quantity of game. 

The Bushmen called Lake Ngami, Il’Annee, and described it as being 
seven days’ journey, or some 120 geographical miles thence, in a direc- 
tion north, 75 deg. east, compass. 

Mr. Gatton describes Ovampo-land as a remarkably healthy country, 
and so, also, is Damara-land. The corn-growing tribes of Ovampo are 
considered as blacks, a highly civilised people, well-ordered, honest, labo- 
rious, and neat. The Damaras are a vagabond, lazy, thieving, pastoral 
race. Hottentots live to the south ; Mationa Caffres to the east; and 
besides these, are the Bushmen, Namaqua Hottentots, and the Ghou 
Damup, whom Mr. Galton supposes to be the aborigines of the country 
south of the Ovampo. The Damaras are tall, upright, and often remark- 





_* Mr. Galton doubts if this river is the same as the Nourse. He thinks it is a 
distinct river flowing into Little Fish Bay. 
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ably handsome men, with fine, manly, open countenances, and beautifully 
chiselled features. They have no idea of a Supreme Being ; two trees 
are supposed to be the universal progenitors. They have no "2 wom 
and are devoid of all national or social ties. Ondonga, on the contrary, 
in Ovampo, is plotted out into small, well-farmed holdings of corn and 
pasturage, each occupied by a family. Every one has the appearance of 
wy f The king is despotic, and laws against theft are peculiarly severe. 

e tribute to the king is small, and paid by a per centage on the to- 
bacco grown, and not on the corn. The Ovampo possess the entire carry- 
ing trade between the Damaras and the Portuguese. 

Messrs. Livingston and W. C. Oswell, in their latest explorations, fol- 
lowed their former route till they came to "Nchokotsa. From thence they 
crossed the dry bed of the Zouga into the central district of salt pans, one 
of which was at least fifteen miles broad, and perhaps one hundred long. 
Beyond these the country was level and hard, and covered with mopane 
and baobob-trees, the underlying rock being white tufa, in which a great 
number of springs of good water are found. The country was inhabited 
by a superior race of Bushmen, who feed upon insects that live in a dwell- 
ing like a limpet-shell, fixed on the leaves of the mopane. When they 
reached the Mababe, it was infested with the terrible fly, called Tsetse, 
the bite of which is fatal to all domestic animals. Thence they reached 
the Chobé, in latitude 18 deg. 20: min. south, and longitude 26 deg. east, 
where they stayed for upwards of two months, visiting in the interval the 
great river Sesheke. The whole of this district is now governed by the 
Makololo, or Quilolo (captain ?), in the name of the daughter of Sebi- 
toane, who died while the travellers were on the Chobé. 

This central district of South Africa is described as being nearly a dead 
level, intersected by numerous deep rivers, amid which immense reedy 
bogs or swamps stretch away in almost every direction. The rivers in 
this region are not like many which bear the name in South Africa, dry 
at certain seasons, but they were found to flow with considerable rapidity 
at the end of an extraordinary dry season. This would seem to indicate 
an origin from some central mountain district that rises about the line of 

rpetual snow. The lands on which the people pasture their cattle, 
make their gardens, and build their towns, are raised only a few feet above 
the prevailing level. The rivers overflow their banks annually, and at such 
atime the whole country presents the appearance of a vast lake, with 
numerous islands scattered over its surface. The natives then traverse 
the country in every direction in their canoes, to visit their island gardens 
and pastures. The baobob, date-tree, Palmyra, and many fruit-bearing 
evergreens grow in this region, and alligators and hippopotami abound in 
the rivers. The slave-trade is said to have begun in this region only in 
1850. The natives are black, and the language of the court is the 
Sichuana. 

An immense field is thus opened by these discoveries to geographers 
and travellérs, and to missionary and commercial enterprise. The Zam- 
bezi points out the way to the central Makololo district, the Swakop and 
Nourse rivers, to the Damara and Ovampo lands, and to the central hy- 
drographical basin of Southern Africa beyond. The friendly feelings of 
the followers of Sebitoane, and the predominance of dialects of the Sichu- 


ana, give facilities to the former, the abundance of long-neglected stores 
of ivory would alone reward the latter. 
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To turn from these facts to considerations even of a higher order, 
Mr. A. Bain has shown that the oldest rocks at Cape Colony (whether 
crystalline gneiss or clay-slate, here and there penetrated b granite), 
form a broken coast fringe around the colony, from the at to its 
western and eastern shores, and are surmounted by sandstones, which 
appear, from the fossils they contain, to be the equivalents of the Silurian 
or oldest fossil-bearing rocks. These primeval strata, occupying the 
higher grounds, of which the Table Mountain is an example, and dipping 
inland from all sides, are overlaid by carboniferous strata, in which, if no 
good coal has yet been found, it is clear, as Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison has remarked, that its true place is ascertained ; and as Mr. Bain 
has detected many species of fossil plants of that age, we may still find 
the mineral pabulum for the steamers which frequent these coasts. 

Above all these ancient strata, and occupying, therefore, a great cen- 
tral trough or basin, strata occur, which are remarkable from being 
charged with terrestrial and fresh-water remains only ; and it is in a por- 
tion of this great accumulation that Mr. Bain disinterred fossil bones of 
most peculiar quadrupeds. One of the types of these, which Professor 
Owen named Dicynodon from its Sdeatel eppee jaw, is a representative, 
during a remote secondary period, of the lacertine associates of the hip- 
popotami of the present lakes and waters. 

The consideration of these facts, and the contemplation of the general 
physical features of Africa, as displayed to us by recent researches, have 
led Sir Roderick I. Murchison to speculate upon what he justly designates 
as the entirely new and grand geographical phenomenon, that such as 
Africa is now, such have been her main features during countless past 
ages anterior to the creation of the human race.—( Address at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 24th of May, 1852.) 

The old rocks which form the outer fringe of the African continent, 
unquestionably circled round an interior marshy or lacustrine country, in 
which the Dicynodon flourished at a time, when not a single animal was 
similar to any living thing which now inhabits the surface of our globe. 
The present central and meridian zone of waters, whether lakes, rivers, or 
marshes, extending from Lake Tshad to Lake Ngami, with hippopotami 
on their banks, are, therefore, but the great modern, residual, geographi- 
cal phenomena of those of a mesozoic age. The differences, however, 
between the geological past of Africa and her present state are enormous, 
Since that primeval time the lands have been much elevated above the 
sea-level—eruptive rocks piercing in parts through them ; deep rents and 
defiles have been suddenly formed in the subtending ridges, through 
which some rivers escape outwards, whilst others flowing inwards are 
lost in the interior sands and lakes ; and with those great ancient changes 
entirely new races have been created. 

‘Travellers will eventually ascertain whether the basin-shaped struc- 
ture, which is here announced as having been the great feature of the 
most ancient, as it is of the actual geography of Southern Africa (7. e., 
from primeval times to the present day), does or does not extend into 
Northern Africa. Looking at that much broader portion of the con- 
tinent, we have some reason to surmise, that the higher mountains also 
form, in a general sense, its flanks only. Thus, wherever the sources of 
the Nile may ultimately be fixed and defined, we are now pretty well 
assured that they lie in lofty mountains at no great distance from the 
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east coast. In the absence of adequate data, we are not yet entitled to 
speculate too confidently on the true sources of the White Nile; but, 
judging from the observations of the missionaries Krapf and Rebmann, 
and the position of the snow-capped mountains called Kilimandjaro and 
Kenia (only distant from the eastern sea about 300 miles), and still 
more particularly the Kilima-ja-jeu, it may be said that there is no ex- 
ploration in Africa to which greater value would be attached than an 
ascent of them from: the east coast, possibly from near Mombas. The 
adventurous travellers who shall first Jay down the true position of these 
equatorial snowy mountains, and who shall satisfy us that they not only 
throw off the waters of the White Nile to the north, but some to the 
east, and will further answer the query, whether they may not also shed 
off other streams to a great lacustrine and sandy interior of this con- 
tinent, will be justly considered among the greatest benefactors of this 
age to geographical science ! 

The great east and west range of the Atlas, which in a similar general 
sense forms the northern frontier of Africa, is, indeed, already known to 
be composed of primeval strata and eruptive rocks, like shove which 
encircle the Cape Colony on the south, and is equally fissured by trans- 
verse rents. As to the hills which fringe the west coast, and through 
apertures of which the Niger and the Gambia escape, we have yet to 
learn if they are representatives of similar ancient rocks, and thus com- 
plete the analogy of Northern with Southern Africa. Still, everything, 
as Sir R. I. Murchison more or less satisfactorily shows, tends to establish 
an original basin-like arrangement of all Africa, through the existence 
of a grand encircling girdle of the older rocks, which, though exhibited 
at certain distances from her present shores, is still external, as regards 
her vast interior. 

With no region of the old world have we been till very lately so ill 
acquainted as Africa. But now the light is dawning quickly upon us 
from all sides; and in the generation which follows (says the same 
authority), I have no doubt that many of the links in the chain of 
inductive reasoning, as to the history of the successively lost races of 
that part of the globe, will be made known, from the earliest recog- 
nisable zones of animal life, through the secondary and tertiary periods 
of geologists. Passing thence to the creation of mankind, and to the 
subsequent accumulations of the great delta of the Nile, we have re- 
cently been put in the way of learning what has been the amount of 
wear and tear of the a or granitic rocks, and what the additions to 
the great alluvial plain of Lower Egypt, since man inhabited that almost 
holy region, and erected in it some of his earliest monuments. But how 
long will it be before we shall be able to calculate backwards by our 
finite measure of time, to those remote periods in which some of the 
greatest physical features of this continent were impressed upon it, when 
the lofty mountains from which the Nile flows were elevated, and when 
the centre of Africa (certainly all its southern portion) was a great 
lacustrine jungle, inhabited by the Dicynodon and other lost races of 
animals? How far, it might be added, to this able summary of recent 
African discovery, would the discovery of a caudate race of men in the 
same lands, add also to the links in the chain of inductive reasoning 
applied to a successive creation, and help to fill up the lost links in the 
gradation of the animal kingdom ? 











